

emsefif Brntr^a^sovilf, 

8 P EG I A L p 3 ^ ^ <f ^ 

Dr. Ricliar<isoii.'s PUltoloigicfti Dictionary <of thi 

EKG-LISH I/ANOUA6E. Combiaing Explanation with Etyti^oliiDgy, 
cttiii 0 ^k«»»l 2 ^ by iinbtations from the Beat Aiitisosifc®; 

New Miti/im, with a SiippleiiAout containing additional Words aad 
further Illustrations. In 2 vols. Ato. £4 14*. 6<1 Half-bound in ^ 
EuBda, £5 15a. 6<Z. Kussia^ £(> 12«. 

The Word»^ with those of the same family, ore traced to heii 
oji^. The are deduced from* the primiUn^ fhtjaidfflg 

tftrough the varions usages. The are arnmgod uhiohc- 

‘logicaliy, from the earliest period to the present time. 

« The Supplement ifcparately. 4to. t2». 

An 8vo. edition, withhut the Quotations, 158. Half-russia, 20f. 
Eussia, 248. 

A Su|>plemeiltary English Glossary. OontainiDg, 1 2*000 

W^da or Mea*ngs occurring in English Literature not found in any 
other Dictionary. tWith Illustrative Quotations. By T. liSWiS O. 
Davies, M.A. Demy 8vo. IGsi* 

SynoByms and Anton3rms of the ShglisH Iiangui^il. 

, Collected and Contrasted. By the late Ven. 0. J. Smith, M.A. 
POst 8vo. 5s. 

• 

Synonyms Discriminated. A Catalogue iyf Syncjq^ioQOtiB 
.Words in the English Language, with their various Shnaes of Mean- 
ing, Ac. niuHtrated by Quotations frcBn Standard Writers. By ths 
late Yen. C. J. Aimith, M.a, Demy 8vo. 16«. 

A BlographiCa** Dictionary. By THOMPesoir Coor«», F.BiA., 
Editor of “ Men of^he Time,” and Joint Editor of “ Atliengi Cantft- 
brigienses.” 1 vbl. 8vo. 12«. 

This vsisijge is not a mere repetition of the contents of previo^^s worhs. 
but Embodies the. resifits f>f many years’ laborious research iu mre publica- 
tions %nd unpublished documen^. Any note of omission which may be 
sent to the Publiehyrs will be duly considert'd, 

an imporUMi^rlglnal qgntflbution to the Hierattire of Its claew by a i^in8tAlc!n|f 

scholar It seems m every wt^ adsuh^lc, and fully to JustUy the cMkUS oa its 

belftlf^nt folib by Ita editor.” — Brilrm Q^ai-terly Bevievfsr 

A Biographical aijd Critical Dictionary of Painters 

* and Engravers. With a List of Ciphers, Monograms, and Maxka. 
By Michael Bbvan: Enlarged Edition^ thoroughly revised. [In ihn 
press:] ^ ^ . 

A* Supplem^t Cfi Recent and Living Painters. By 

HeHBT OtTLEY. 128.'^ 

The Cattage Gardener^s Dictiofiary. With a Sr^xjila-n 

ment, containing all the new plants and varieties to the year 1809C 
Edited ^y George W. Johnson. Post 8vo. OlMh. 6#. Gd. 

LONDON; GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, OOVENT’ 
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THE ALWNE SERIES. OF THt BRITISH POETS.- 

r. 

CHEAP EDITION. 

In ri%»two VolnmeSi Bound in Olotbi at Bighieenpenoe each 
Volume. 


A kim l ^ ef with Xemoir by the Bev. 
A. Dwan, and additional Lettera. It. 6d. 

Beattie, with lEemoir by the Bev. 
A. Pnn. It. ed. 

Baftti, with Memoir by Sir Harrk 
Bio^aa an^additlonal Copyright Fieoea. 

Batler, with Xemoir by the Bev. J, 
Mnvoan. S vola. 3t. 

^niaacer, edited by B. Xorrii, with 
Memoir by Bbr HawtiB Niooulb. e vola. 


Zirke White, with Xemoir by ^ H. 
Kdooijls, and additional Notea. OarefaU| 
revised. It. ed. • 

dBllton, with Memoir by the Av. J. 
BlirroKD. 3 volt. *i. 6d. , 

Pardbll, with Memoir by the Bev. 
J. Mitfosd. It. 6^.^ 

Pope, with Xemoir by the llev. A. 

a Dyox. s vola. 4t. dd. 

Prior, with Xemoir by the Bev. J. 

Mrrtoan. 3 vola. 3t. 


ChnrohiU, Tooke*f Edition, reviied, 
^tbMemd^J^jAiuu Haiivay. SvoIb. 


OoUiiii, edited, vrith Xemoir, by W. 
Mor Thomas, li. 6d. 


4}owper, Inolading his Translatloxis. 

Edited, with Memoir, and Additional 
OSpyrlght Pieces, by John Baxtob, F.SJL. 
8 vola. 4t. ed. 


Di^en, wdth Xemoir by the Bev. 
K Hoo^bb, PJ3.A. OarefoUy revised, 
i vola. U. ed. 


Paleoner, with Xemoir by the Bev, 
J. Mizvo^ It. ed. * 

Ooldsmith, with Memoir by the Bev. 
J. Hxxiokd. Revised. U. 6d. 

^Qlray, with^otei and Xemoir by the 
Bov. John MixvoBn. it. ed. 


Shakespeare, with Memoir by the 
Rev. A. !>«». It. 6d. 

Spenser, edited,* vrith x4noir,* by 
J. P 4 IRrB»Couj||. 6 vola. fl. 6d. 

Surrey, eXted, with Memoir, by 
Jamss Tsowvi. 1 .. It. ed. 

Swift, with\[emoir by the Bev. J. 
MiTiroB])i. 3 vols. 4t. ed. 

Thomson, '^tB Xemoir by 8ir*H. 

N 100 X.AS. Annotated by Pbtkb CDMaiMo> 
eA.m, F.SAl., and additional Poema, care- 
fully revteed. 2 3t. % 

Wyatt, editedp with Xpmoir^ bJ 
Jambs Ybowxli.. It. ed. 

« • 

Young, with Xemoir by the ]|ev..I. 

Mitfosd, and addiUonal Poexha. 2 vols. 

8t. 


Complete aets may be obtained, bonnd In ha^>morocoo. £9 9t. 

^ N.B.-43oples of the Fme Paper ^tion, with Portraits, may tUU be had, price St. pet 
Tdinme (eoi^ O0IIID4, Sa ed.). 

-Jt — 

L0KIK)N j GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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THE ALDINE EDITI ON t)F THE BR'iTISH POHS. 

BUPPJmumTAST 8BBIB3. 

Tkb Tolnmoi wMoh have hitherto formed thd wellakncnim 

Aldine Series, embody the works of neerly all the more popular 
poetioal writers, whether lyrio, epic, or satiric, up to the end of the 
eighteenth century. But since t^t time the wonderM fertility of English 
literature has produced many writers equal, and in some eases far superior, 
to the majority of their predecessors : and the widely augmented^roll of 
acknowledged English poets now contains many names not represented 
ia^ series^of “ Aldine Poets.'* 

Withf a view of proTidin|; for thlf want, and of making a series which 
CaB long held a high place in public estimation a more adequate represen* 
tation of the whole ^body of English j^try, the Publishers have deter- 
mined to issue a soocmd series. Which will contain some of the older poets, 

^ and the works of r^nt writem, so far as may be practicable by arrange- 
ment with the repre8ent|tivea of the poets whose works are still copyright. 

* One volnme, or more, at a time wilf be issned at short intervals ; they 
will be uniform in binding and style with the last fine-paper edition of the 
Aldine Poets, in fcap. 8vo. size, printed at the Chiswick Press. Price 
5«. porwolume. 

Each volume will be edited with notes where necessary for elucidation of 
the text : a memoir wiU be prefixed, and a portrait, where an anthentio 
one it aece^ible. ' ^ ^ 

The following are afreadf published 

Thb Poems of William Blake. With Memoir by W. M. Bossetti, 
and portrait by Jeens. # * 

Tue PcpMS OP Samuel Bogebs. With Memoir by Edward Bell, and 
portsaif by Jbens. o • 

ThW Poems of Thomas Chat3:ebton. 2 vols. Edited by the Bev. 
W. Skeat, with Memoir by Edward Bell, 

ThI Poems of bib.Waltbb RALBidb, Sib Hugh Ootoon, fdM Seloc- 
tioifs ^om “Sther Courtly Poets. With Introduction by the Bev. Dr. 
Hannah, aad portrait of Sir W. Baleigh. 

TkE ’Poems of Thomas Campbell,. With Memoir by W. Allingham, 
and portrait by Jeens. 

Thbi Poems oil*^BORq^ Herbert. (Complete Eifttion.) With Memoir 
by the Bev. A. B. Grosm, ^d portrait. 

The Poems of John Keats. With Memoir by Lord Honghtcm, and 
portrait by Jeens. 

• 

LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SoNS, TORE STREET, COVENT GARDm 
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Xn Tea T(^^ae$, prke^ M.melt;.MXMlfrmoroceo, -£i2 10*., 
^ witK' PlafiAf £&4keHet.. 

qHEAP ALDINE EDITION OP. 

SH^KESPEAEE’S DMMATIO WOEKS. 

Edited by a W. SINGEE. 

Uw^mm with the Cheap Sditim of the Aldine Foete, 


Tnw formation of numerons Shakespeare Beading Soeietios has crcalpd 
a demand forj,a cheap portable edition^ith legible type, thal; abdl pro- 
vide a fionnd text with such notes es may help to elucidate the meaning 
amf assist in the better understanding of the author. The PubliialietB*^ 
therefore determined to reprint Mr. Singer'a well-known Edition, published 
in ID vols.', small 8vo., for some time out or print, and issue it in a cheap 
foMB, tmifonn with the well-known Aldine Hdftion of British Poetj|. 

CONTENTS. 

Vol. I. The Life of Shakespeare^ The Tempest The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona. The Merry Wives of Windsor, Measttfe for 
Measure. 

Vol If; Ocn^ of Errors. Much Ado about Nothing. Love’s Labour 
Lost Midsummer Night’s Dream. Merchant of VIenice. 

Vol. III. As You Like It. Taming of fho’Shrem All’s Well that 
Ends Well. Twelfth Night, or Whfvt You Will. 

Vdi. IV. Winter’s Tale. Pericles. King John, King Hiohard U. 

"i^ol. V. King Henry IV., Parts I. and II. Kin|* Henry V. 

Vol. VI. King Henry VI., Parts 1. II. and HI. King Rioha^ll. 

Vol. VII. King Henry VIH. Troilus and CreiicS, CoriofaTiTis. • * 

Vol. VIH. Titus AndroniouH, Romeo •and Juliet. Timon of AtCens. 

Julius CsBsar. ^ % 

Vol. I» Macbeth. Hamlet *Kitg Lear^ , * 

Vol. X. Othello, Antony and Cleopatra, Cymbeline. 

UtUform with the\hove, price 2<f. 6d ; in half’-morooco, ii/j. 
CRITICAL ESSAYS ON THE PIJIYS OP SHAKESPEARE, 

Bf William Watkiss LuiYig^; • . ^ 

Giving a succinct account of the origin and jjQurce of each play, where 
ascertainable and carefuk criticisms on the subjeqt-matter of each. 

* An/ew o(»ptes of thU Work have been priniea u> rart<ge with the fine-paper Edxtim of the 
Aldine Poets. Tha pcjCtf? for the Eleoen YfAuimes (»o4 sold sejparately) is £2 l6i. 
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PpCKUT VOLUMES, f 

* A. SsBixa of Select Wotkik^ Favoo^ !lint^on.,f 4apt^ for reading, moderate in 

price, compact and elegant In form, and execnted in a style fiULig tliem % be perma> 
preserved. Imperial’ 32mo.. oloth, ' 


Hatty’s PMblet tt&m Katore. 

2 vole. Mi 

Captain Kastemuui. 

Ready, 2g. 6<t 

Lamb’s Elia. Eliana and Last Essay 
with Memoir, by Baekt Coekwixi, 2 
, vole, 6*;. 

Baecm’s Essaya 2s. 64. 

Boms’s Poems. 3$. 

^ngs. 3s. 

Coleridge^ Poemt. 3s. ^ 

C. 9ibdi&’s Sea Songs and Ballada. 

And others. 3«. 

Ttfid sblpman ^ Tbs. Autobiographical 
Sketches of hia own early Ctee^ by Cap- 
tain Baan. Haxx. R.N.; FJEt.8. 3f. 6d. 

Lieutenant ana Commander. By 
Captain Basii. Hall, SUM., F.R.S. 3s. 6a. 
George Herbert’s Poems. 2s. 64 . » 
Itnnains. 2s. 


George He]^rt*tf1ll^o^U 8?. 

The BketeH Boole. By WaiMi^ok 

f&VQTG. 3s. 6d. M * 

Tales of a Traveller. By WamumS- 

TOW Irviwo. 3s. 6d. * 

Obarles Lamb’s Tales from 

apeare. 3s. ^ 

Longfellow^s Eyaageliiuiand 
Sea-side, and Poems on Slavery. St. 
Milton’s Paradise Loi^ 3s. 

Begaiu^d, ft otlier Poems, Ss. 

Eobin Hood Ballads. 3s. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson. Ss. 
Walton’s Complete Bugler. 

ttvdti ami 8s. 

Lives of Donne, WOtton, 

Hooker, &c. 3s. 6dl 

White’s Natural History of Bel- 

bomei 3S. M. 


Bhakspeare's Plays & Poems. Ejbiohtuct’s Edition. 13 Vols. in cloth ease, 21s, 


ELZEYIB SERIEB. ^ . 

’ Ssudl fcap. 8vo. 

Thksb Yolnmes dfb Issued nnler the general title of ** Ex.ZByiB SEXxaa,** to dlstingnisb 
them from other collectionEO This general title has been adopted to indicate the qdrlt in which 
they are prepared ; that is to say, with the greatest possible accuracy as regards text, and 
the highest degree of beauty that can be attained in the workmanshipk 
They are printed at the Chiswick Press, on fine paper, with wide margins, and issued In 
a neat cloth binding. 


^^mgfeUow’s Eviiugeliue, Yoieos, 
^;ea>Bide and Fire-side. 4s. 6d. W%(h 
Portrait. • 

•s Eiaw^hu, and The Golden 

•Legend. 4s. 6i.* o 

• Wayside Imn, Miles Standisn, 

Spanish Student. 4s. 6d. 

Burnses Poetical W*arks. 4s. 64. 

With -Portrait. 

— — Songa and Ballads. 4s. 64. 

2U«se Pditiom contain alt the copyright 

* •picGt* prMiSmd in th^Aldine Mitim, 

CowpoT** Poetical Wojpks. 2 vols., 
each 4«. 64. With Portrait* 

Coleridge’s Poeins. 4s. 64, With 
PortraiL 


Irving’s Sketch Book. 5s, With 
Portrait. 

Tales of a Traveller. 5s. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. 4s* 64. With 
Portrait, O 

Kegained. 4s. 64. 

Shakspeare’s Plays and Poem 
CareAlly edited by Thomas Ksightlkv, 
In seven volumes. M. each. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson. 4s. 64. 

With portrait Njbxson. 

Walton’s Angler. 4s. 64. Wi^A a 
Pnmtigpiece. 

— Lives of Donne, Hooka?, 

Herbfsrt, &c. Ss. With Portrait* 


LONDOIf ! QSOKaE BBIL dc SOHS, TOKK STEEET, COVBNT GARDEN. 
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HISTORY AND TRAVELS. 


• • 

Boste andb Uie Campagna. A Historical* and Topo- 

crai^ilcal OenrlpUcai of the Site. BoJldlngi, and Nelf^bonrhood of ajodent Rome. By 
UMB Bobbbx Bush, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. WItb 
« ei|^ty entravings by Jawirr, and ntuneroos Maps and Plans, and an Appendix, 
braifiiig tne Work down to 1S76. Demy ito. Aa 34. 

• 

Old Borne. A Handbook of the Enins of the Ancient City 

and the Campagna, for the nee of Travellers. By R. Bctrk, M.A. With Ilustra- 
tions, Mafe, and Plans. Demy svo. lOi. ed. • 

▲noleut Athe&B; Its History, Topography, and* 

MA£NiL. Py Tromas^Hsnbt Drsa, LLJD., Auftur of The History of the Kings of 
Rome.** Saper>royal 8VO. DJustrated, cloth. £1 64 . 

The History of ths Kings of Rome. Bf Dr. T. H. 

DTXai(, Antoor of the **'History of the City of Borne " Pom|^Ii : its History, 
Antiquities,” See., with a Prefotory Disserution on the Sonroea and iMdenoe of Eaily 
Soman History. Svo. 164. i 

• 

Modem Europe, from the Fall of Constantinople in 

1463. By Thomas HEcrsT Dtkb, LL.D. Second Edition, Revised and pontiiiaed. 

In 6 TOls. £3 134. 6d. , 

The Decline of the Roman Republic. By the late GEOiiaK 

Lono, M.A., EdMor of ** OeBsar's Commentaries,” “ Cicero’s Orations,” Ac. Svo. . 

VoL i. From the Uestmotion of Carthage to the End of the Jugurthine War, 144. 

Vol. II. To the Death of Sertorlus. 144. • s 

Yoi 111. Inolndlng the third Mithrtdatic War, the Catiline Gonspffiscy, and the Oon> 
anlahlp of C. Julius Caasar. 144 . • 

YoL i V. History of Caasar’s Gallic Campaigns and of contemporaneous eventa. 14s. 

Yob Y. From tlra Invasion of Italy by Joliae Caesar to his De^ 14#. 

A History of England during the Early and MiMle 

AGES. By 0. H. Pbarson, M. A., Fellow of Oriel College, OnfoiA and late l%<Wer^ 
in History at Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo.^ 
YoL 1. to the Death of Cosor de Lion. 164. YoL 11^ to the Death of Edward 1. I4f. 

Historical Maps of England.* By 0. *H. PeILoh, M.A.* 

Folio. Seooflb Edition, revised. 3l4. 6d. • • • * 

An AUas containUig Five Maps of England at difthr^t periods during tho Early and 
Middle Ages. • 

Desert of the Exodus. Journeys on Foot in the 

Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wanderings, uniiertaken In couneetton with the 
Onlnanoe Survey of Sinai aiid^e Paleswuo Explorauou Fund, by E. H. ^ucrb, M.A.,* 
Lord Almoner’s Profossor of Arabic and Fellow of Su JuhjtiH Oollc^, Cambridge, 
M«ml[>er of tbe Asiatic Society, and of the Societode Paris, With Maps, and numerons 
Illustrations foom Photographs and Drawings taken on the spot by the Sinai Snnr^ 
ExpediUon and 0. F. XTawurrr Dsa&k. 2 vols. Svo. Sdj. 


LOSIMN: G£OBGK BELL b BOSS, YOKE STBBikT, COTEST GA^N. 
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standard workk. * 

Corpus Poetamm Latinorum, Edited by E-. Walkkb. 

thick yoh 6vo. Oloth. 18«. ' j 

OoDtolnliig :--*€atnUii8, Lacretlos. YligillTis, nbnllns, Propertiiu, Ch^uOf 
f^aedrus, liaoatiiu, Pershu, Jn'veiulifll, Martial Salpiola^ Stattus, SUio» ItaUcni, 

Flaooas, Cidptmdiu SloiUiis, AiuKmiiu, asu^ * * • 

Crnden’s Concordanee to the Old and New Testamenti 

or an Alphabetical and daedfied Index to Oka Holy Blbto» apeolally adapted top aa fi y 
School Teachers, oontainiBg oauiy Sd.OOO re&mioea Thoroughly revlMd and Opn- 
denaed fay G. H. Hamrar. Foap. 2c. 

Perowne (Canon). The !6ook of Psalms. A Keir 

^ Translation, with Introdnctlons and Notes, Crttloal and Explanatom. Bytfae Very Rey, 

J. J*Stbwabt pBsowira, Dean of Peterborough. 8vo. Vol. I., Fourth lotion, I8f . j 
• Vol. IL, Fourth Edition. Idc. 

Abeidqed Edition for Schools. Third Edition. Crown 

8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Adams (Dr. £.). The Elements of the English Lan- 

cblJAGE. Ebebst Anaics, Fh.D. Fifteenth Edition. Post Sv'o. 4i. 6dL 

Whewell (Dr.)/ Elements of Morality, including Polity. 

By W. Wbbwbix, D.D., formerly Mastw of Trinity GoUege, Cambridge. Fourth 
Edition. In 1 voL 8vo. 16c. 


BIOGRAPHIES BY THE LATE SIR ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B. 
The Life of Hernando Cortes, and the Conquest of 

* MEXICO. Dedicated to Thomas Carlyle. 2 vols. Grown 8vo. 16c. 

The Life of'<3hrfstc?pher Columbus, the Discoverer of 

AMERICA. Fonrtlv Edition. Crown Svo. 6c. 

The Life of P^arro. With Some Acoount of his Asso- 

cLates in the Conquest of Fern. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6c. 

The Life of Las Casas, the Apostle of the Indies. 

^ « Second Edition. ^‘^Ci^wn 8yo. 6c. ' ^ 

The Life and Epistles of St. PauL By Thomas Lewin, 

^ Esq., M.A., FJS.A., Trinity College, Oi^ford, Barrlster-at-Law, Author of « Fasti 
Sacri,” “ Siege jf Jerusale: i," “CtesaFs Invasion," “Treatise on Tn^/’ &o. With 
upwards of 360 Illustrations finely engraved on Wood, Maps, Flans, Ac. Fou^ 
' UdiUou. In 2 vols., demy 4to. £2 2c, 

' *«Thia is one of those works which demand from dritics and from the public, before 
attempting to estimate its merits in detail, an xmqualified tribute of admiration. Uie first 
glance telR os that the book is one on which the leisure of a busy lifetime and the whole 
resources of an, enthusiastic author have been lavished without stint .... This work is a 
Mud of British ^Museum for this period and subject in (Ruall compass. It is a series of 
galleries of statues, gemU coins, documents, letters, books, and relics, through which the 
reader may wander at lelsurft, and which he may animate with his own mnsings and reflec* 
tions. It most be remember^ throughout that this dellghtfol and instmctive collection is 
the resnlt of the devotion of a lifetime, and deserves as much honour and recognition as 
many a museum or picture-gallery whira has preserved its donor's name for generations." 
^Nmet, ^ 

LONDON : GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, COVKNT GARDEN. 
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ILLUSTRATED’ OR POPULAR EDITIONS OF 
. ‘ STAt*DAHD WQRKSi 

c _ 

Dkiite’fi pivine Comed^^ Trandated by ike Henrt 

^ B'eamois Cas7. WiUi «U the Aathot's Oquyrigbt EniendftUoos. Fodl^bvo. 33. Ckir 

S&aJlei^pMre^ Shakespeare’s Plays and Poems. With 

Iioler>«iid Chablkb Kmoar, and 40 engravings on weed by Habvut. Royal 

8to. Cloth. lOt. tki. 

Fliidiiig/ Wcste of Heaiy’ Fielding^ eomplete. With 

Hiniiibir of the Antliogr by T»OBrAa Rowx»e» and 20 Platee by Osottdssank. ' 

HCedlapr 8VO. 143. ^ ^ 

Fielding. The Novels separately. With. Memoir by 

Toouab Robdob, and Plates by Qbobqe CauiKSHAWK. Medium bvo, 6d. 

Swift Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D* Gontainirig 

*' tntereeidxxg- and valuable passages not Mtheito published. W ith Me|tioir of the Author 
by TnoKAs Bosoon. 2 vola. Medium 8vo. 24*. ^ ‘ 

Smollett Misoellaneotis Works of Tbblas Sinollett. 

complete in 1 vol. With Memoir of the Author by Thomas Roscob. 21 Plates by 
Gbobqb Cbuikshank. Medium 8vo. 143. 

Iiamb. The Works of Charles Lamb. With a Memoir 

by Sir Thomas Nooh TAAtouen. Issp. 8vo. loi. oti. 

Qoldsmith’s JPoema niaatrated. 16mo. 2d. 6d. 
Wordsworth’s White Doe of Rylstcvie,; or, the Fate of 

THE NORltlNS. lUuetrated. l^no. 33.64. * 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works. With nearly 250 Illustra- 

tkms by Bibkst Fosteb, Tbxrrh., Godwin, Thomas, 89c. 1% i vol. 21«. 

Longfellow’s Evangeline. Ulustratod. 16mo. 3d. 6d. 

Longfellow’s Wayside Inn. Illustrated.^ %6mo, SiT • 
Adelaide Anne Procter’s Legends and Lyrics. The 

Illustrated iXUtion, With AddHicnal* Poems, and mu Jntrod«c1;jou by CHAHLiis’ 
Dic’^bnb, a Portrait by Jbkns, and 30 4Uu»|ratioDB by isJlaiueut aud a ehorf 

Memoir by%[rs. Ewing. Fcap. 4to. Ornamental cl<4h. 2l<. • * « 

Mrs. Catty’s Parables from Nature. A Handsomely 

Illustrated Edition ; with JS[ot<« on the Katural History, tud uutuerous FulLpagw 
Illirstmtlons by the most eminent, ArUsts of Ihe present day. J\cw complete eHiUott^ 
with Short Memoir Vy J. if. Ewiko. Fcup. 4t(i. 213. 

The Book of Oeme. Selections from the*Bri1dsb 

POETS. lUostrated wito upwards of 160 Steel Engravliigii. •Edited by S.^C. . 

3 volo. Handsomely bound in walnut. 21 3. each. 

Fntsr SNKB»*~C5HATOiai toDbtdbn. 

* Secoki; Skki®8—- Swift to 

Thibd SmiBs — WcnmHwanxB xo Tjcnnybon. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL St SONS, TORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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. fon ¥«& yowi^s. 

Poor J&tilc. With Sixteen HinetrationB iafter O^eeigna 

QidUtBiQON T wwI yH W OiBA Jatt^^ Fo8b«m>^.j3«. ^ €ilt, ,4«i4tf. 
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THE MISERIES AND EVILS ARISING TO MANKIND 
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^atflFlClAL SOCIETY. 

IN A LETTER TO LORD * • • % 

» m 

BY A LATE NORf^E WRITER. 



PREFACE. 


Before the philosophicM works of Lord Boliivobeok E 
had appeared, great things w’ere expected from the leisure of 
a man, who, from the splendid scene of action in which his 
talents had enabled him to mate so conspicuous a figure, had* 
retired to employ those talents in the^nvbstigation <of truth. 
Philosophy began to congratulate herself upon such aprosj- 
lyte from the world of business, and hoped to have extendeu 
her power under the auspices of such a lead(?r. In the midst 
of these pleasing expectations, the works themselves at last 
appeared in full hody^ and with great pomp. Those who 
searched in them for new discoveries in the mysteries of na- 
ture ; those who expected something which might explain or 
direct the operations of the mihd ;* thoscf \?no hoped to see 
morality illustrated and enforced; fhose who looked for new 
lielps to society and government ; those who desired to see 
the characters and passions of mankind delineated ; in short, 
all who consider such things as philoscmhy, and require some 
of them at least in every philosophical work, all thesd were* 
certainly disappointed ; theydbund the landmarks of ‘science 
precisely in their former places : a^d thay thought they re- 
ceived but a poor recompense fqr this disappointment, *in see- ' 
ing every mode of religion attacked in a lively manner, and 
the foundation of every virtue, and of all government, sapped 
with great art and much ingenuity. What advantage 'do we 
derive from such writings ? What delight can a man find in 
employing a capacity which miglit bqnsefu\!y exerted far the 
noblest purposes, in a sort of sullen labour, in which, if the 
author coula succeed, he is obliged to own, that nothing could 
be more fatal to mankind than his success ? 

I cannot Conceive how this sort of writers propose to com- ^ 
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pass the designs they n/etend to have M view, by the ii^tru- 
ments which they employ. Do thj^y pretend to exalt the 
mind bf man, by proving him no better than a b<^asf p Do 
they .think to enforce the practice of virtue, by denying that 
vice and virtue are distinguished by good or ill fortunif here, 
or by happiness or misery hereafter ? Do they imagine they 
shall increase our piety, and our reliance on Grod, b}' explod- 
ing his providence, and insisting that he is neither just nor 
good? Such are the doctrines which, sometimes conceal- 
led, sometimes openly and fully avowed, are found to prevail 
throughout the writings of Jiord Bolin obbokb ; and such 
are tlie reasonings which this noble writer and several others 
have been pleased to dignify with the name of philosophy. 
If these are delivered in a specious manner, and in a style 
above the comipon, they cannpt want a number of admirers 
of as much docility as can be wished for in disciples. To 
these the editor of the following little piece has addressed 
it : there is no reason to conceal the design of it any longer. 

Tlie design was, to show that, without the exertion of any 
considerable forces, same engines which were employed 
for the destruction of religion, might be employed with equal 
success for the subversion of government; and that specious 
arguments njigbt be ais^ against those things which they, 
who doubt of everything else, will never permit to be ques- 
tioned. It is an observation which I think Isocrates makes 
in one of his orations against the sophists, that it is far more 
easy to maintain a wrong cause, and to support paradoxical 
opinions to the sitysfaction of a common auditory, than to 
estffcblish a doubtful truth by solid and conclusive arguments. 
When men find that something can be said in favour of what, 
on J;he very proposal, they have thought utterly indefensible, 
thqy grow doubtful of their own reason ; they are thrown 
into ji jsort of pleasing surprise ; they run along with the 
speaker, charmed anfl captivated to find such a plentiful har- 
vest of reasoning, where all seemed barren and unpromising. 
This^is the feiry land of philosophy. And it verj frequently 
happens, that»those pleasing impressions on the imagination, 
subsist and produce their effect, even after the understanding 
has been satisfied of their unsubstantial nature. There is a 
sort of gloss upon ingenious falsehoods, that ^dazzles the im- 
aginatioi^ hut which neither belongs to, nor becomes the 

« 2 
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‘sober aspect of, truth. I have met with a quotation in Lord 
Coke’s Keports that pleased me very much, though I do not 
know from whence he has taken it : “ Interdvm fucatd falsi- 
tas, (says he,) in multis est probaMlior^ et scepe rationihm vimcit 
rntdam veritatemy In such cases, the writer has a certain 
fire and alacrity inspired into him by a consciousness, that, 
let it fare how it will with the subject, his ingenuity will be 
sure of applause ; and this alacrity becomes much greater if 
he aits upon the offensive, by the impetuosity that always 
accompanies an attack, and the unfortunate propensity which^ 
mankind have to the finding ^nd exaggerating faufts. The 
editor is satisfied that a mind, which has no restraint fi^m a 
sense of its own weakness, of its subordinate rank in the 
creation, and of the extreme dan^r of letting the imagina- 
tion loose upon some subjects, may very glausibly attack 
everything the most excellent and venerable ; that it Would 
not be difficult to criticise the creation itself ; and that if we 
were to examine the divine fabrics by our ideas of reason 
and fitness, and to use the same method of attack by which 
some men have assaulted revealed religion, we might with as 
good colour, and with the same success, make the wisdom 
and power of God in his creation appear to many no better 
than foolishness. There is an air^of *plausibiUty which 'ac- 
companies vulgar reasonings and notjons, t^en frpm the 
beaten circle of ordinary experience, that is admirably suited 
to the narrow capacities of some, and to the laziness of 
others. But this advantage is in a great measure lost, when a 
painful, comprehensive survey of a very^ (^)mplicated matter, 
and which requires a great variety of considerations, is tp be 
made ; when we must seek in & profound subject, not only 
for arguments, but for nej^ materials of argument, their 
measures and their method of arraiagement ; when we must 
go out of the sphere of our ordinary ideas, and when we can 
never walk sure, but by being sensible of our blindpess. 
And this we must do, or we do nothing, wlienever we examine 
the result of a reason which is not our owjj. Even in 
matters which are, as it were, just witfiin our reach, Vhat 
would become of the world, if the practice of all moral duties, 
and the foundations of society, rested upon having their rea- 
sons made clear and demonstrative to every individual ? 

The editor kbows that the subject of this letter ^is not sc 
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fully handled as obvio isly iii might j it was not hk design 
• to say jail tbal could possibly be said. It Lad been ii^xcus- 
able to fill a large volume with the abuse of reason; nor 
would such an abuse have been tolerable, even for a few p^ges, 
if some under-plot, of more consequence than the apparent 
design, had not been carried on. 

Some persons have thought that the advantages of the state 
of nature ought to have been more fully displayed. This had 
undoubtedly been a very ample subject for declamation ; but 
^hey do npt consider the character of the piece. The writers 
against religion, whilst they oppose every system, are wisely 
careful never to set up any of their own. If some inaccu- 
racies in calculation, in reasoning, or in method, be found, 
perhaps these will not be*looked upon as faults by the ad- 
mirers of Lord^OLiNOBROKE ; who will, the editor is afraid, 
observe much more of his Lordship’s character in such parti- 
“ culars of the following letter, than they are likely to find of 
that rapid torrent of an impetuous and overbearing eloquence, 
and the variety of rich imagery for which that writer is just- 
. ly admired. 



A LETTER TO LORI) 


* * • • 


Shall ! venture to say, my Loyd, that in our late convers- 
ation,, you were inclined to the party which you adopted 
rather by the feelings of your good native, than by the con- 
viction of your judgment r We laid open the foundations of , 
society; and you feared that the curiosity of this search 
might endanger the ruin of the whole fabric. Tou would 
readily have allowed my principle, but you dreaded the con- 
sequences ; you thought, that having once entered upon these 
reasonings, we might be carried insensibly and irresistibly 
farther than at first we could either have imaged or wished. 
But for my part, my Lord, I thSn thouglil^nd am still of 
the same opinion, that error, and not 'truth of any kind, is 
dangerous ; that ill conclusions can only flow from false pro- 
positions ; and that, to know whether any proposition be 
true or false, it is a preposterous method J;o examine it by its 
apparent consequences. * * 

These were the reasons which induced me to go so far into 
that inquiry ; and they are the reasoijB which direct me in all 
my inquiries. I had, indeed, ofte^ reflected on that subject 
before I could prevail on myself to communicate my reflections 
to anybody. They were generally mtilancholy eiidu^ ; as 
those usually are which carry us beyond the mere surfac<? of 
things; and which would undoubtedly make the lives of all 
thinking men extremely miserable, if^lhe sajpe philoftojdiy 
which caused the grief, did not, at the same time, administer 
the comfort. 

On considering political societies, their origin, their con- 
stitution, and their effects, I have sometimes been in a good 
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deal more ttan doubt, rzhetber the Creator did ever rcjfilly 
intend man for a state of happiness. Ute has mixed in his 
cup a ifumber of -natural evils, (in spite of the boasts ot* stoi- 
cism they are evils,) and every endeavour which the art and 
policy of mankind has used from the beginning of the ^wrld 
to this day, in order to alleviate or cure them, has only served, 
to introduce new mischiefs, or to aggravate and inflame the 
old. Besides this, the mind of man itself is too active and 
restless a principle ever to settle on the true point of qfiiet. 
Jt discovers every day some craving want in a body, which 
really wants but little. It evefy day invents some new arti- 
ficial tule to guide that nature which, if left to itself, were 
the best and surest guide. It finds out imaginary beings 
prescribing imaginary laws; and then, it raises imaginary 
terrors to support a belief in the beings, and an obedience to 
the laws. Many things have been said, and very well un- 
.doubtedly, on the subjection in which we should preserve our 
bodies to the government of our understanding ; but enough 
has not been said upon the restraint which our bodily neces- 
sities ought to lay on the extravagant sublimities ana eccen- 
’ trie rovings of our minds. The body, or, as some love to 
call i^ our inferior nature, is wiser in its own plain way, and 
attends its owi^businesg more directly, than the mind with all 
its boasted subtuty. 

In the state of nature, without question, mankind was sub- 
jected to many and great inconveniences. Want of union, 
want of mutual assistance, want of a common arbitrator to 
resort to in their differences. These were evils which they 
could have felt pretty severely on many occasions. 

The original children of the Ifearth lived with their brethren 
of the other kinds in much equa\^ty. Their diet must have 
been confined almost wholly to the vegetable kind ; and the 
same tree, which in its flourishing state produced them berries, 
in its^ J^ay gave them an habitation. The mutual desires of 
the sexes uniting their bodies and affections, and the children 
which are the results of these intercourses, introduced first 
the ifotion (ff^societjj, and taught its conveniences. This 
society, founded in natural appetites and instincts, and not 
in any positive institution, I shall call natural society. Thus 
far nature went and succeeded; but man would go farther. 
The great ^error of our nature is, not to know Vhere to stop, 
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not to be satisfied with any reasonable acquirement; not. to 
compound with our condition ; but to lose all we have gained 
hy ap insatiable pursuit after more. Man. found a eonsider- 
able advantage by this union of many persons to form one 
faBjily ; he therefore judged that he would find his account 
proportionably in an union of many families into one body 
politic. And as nature has formed no bond of union to 
hold them together, he supplied this defect by laws. 

This is political society. And hence the sources of what 
are. usually called states, civil societies, or governments ; 
into some form of which, more extended or restrained, ail 
mankind have gradually faJleli. And since it has so happened, 
and that we owe an implicit reverence to all the mstitu- 
* tipgs, of our ancestors, we shall consider these institutions 
with all that modesty with which we ought to conduct our- 
selves in examining a received opiniop; but with all that 
freedom and candour which we owe to truth wherever w^ 
find it, or however it may contradict our own notions, or op*', 
pose our own interests. There is a most absurd and auda/- 
cious method of reasoning avowed by some bigots and enthu- 
siasts, and through fear assented to by some wiser and' 
better men ; it is this : They argue against a fair discussion 
of popular prejudices, because, say they, though they Vould 
be tound without any reasonablef support, the discovery 
might be productive of the most djfngerous consequences . 
Absurd and blasphemous notion! as if all happiness was not 
connected with the practice of virtue, which necessarily de- 
pends upon the knowledge of truth ; that is, upon the know- 
ledge ot those unalterable relations wfiich Providence* has 
ordained that everything should bear to every other. These 
relations, which are truth itself, the fyundation of virtue, and, 
consequently, the only measures of happiness, should bo^like- 
wise the only measures by which we should direct our reason- 
ing. To these we should conform in good earnest f fnd not 
think to force nature, and the whole order of her system^ by 
a compliance with our pride and folly, to conform to our arti- 
ficial regulations. It is by a conformity to ^RTis meth?od*we 
owe the discovery of the few truths we know, and the little 
liberty and rational happiness we enjoy. We have something 
fairer play than a reasoner could have expected formerly ; 
and we derivetadvantages from it which are very visible. 
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. The fabric of superstition, has in this our age and nation • 
received much ruder shocks than it had ever felt be 05 re ; 
and, tiirough the chinks and breaches of our prison, 'we see 
such glimmerings of light, and feel such refreshing airs of 
liberty, as daily raise our ardour for more. The misses 
derived to manfand from superstition under the name of ire- 
ligion, and of ecclesiastical tyranny under the name of church 
government, have been clearly and usefully exposed. We be- 
gin to think and to act from reason and from nature ak>ne. 
^his is true of several, but still is by far tho majority in the 
same old state of blindness and slavery ; and much is it to be 
feare<> that we shall perpetually^ relapse, whilst the real pro- 
ductive cause of all this superstitious folly, enthusiastical 
nonsense, and holy tyranny, holds a reverend place in the 
estimation even oi those who are otherwise enlightened. 

Civil governihent borrows a strength from ecclesiastical ; 
and artificial laws receive a sanction from artificial revela- 
tions. The ideas of religion and government are closely 
connected; and whilst we receive government as a thing 
necessary, or even useful to our well-being, we shall in spite 
of us draw in, as a necessary, though undesirable consequence, 
an artificial religion of some kind or other. To tiiis the 
vulgSir will always be voluntary slaves ; and even those of a 
rank of nndefflanding suI)erior, will now and then involun- 
tarily feel its influendb. It is therefore of the deepest con- 
cernment to us to be set right in this point ; and to be well 
satisfied whether civil government be such a protector from 
natural evils, and ^uch a nurse and increaser of blessings, as 
thdse of warm imagfnations promise. In such a discussion, 
far am I from proposing in*the least to reflect on our most 
wise form of governpjent ; no more than I would, in the 
freSr parts of my^ philosophical writings, mean to object to 
.the*piety, truth, and perfection of our most excellent church. 
BothTT am sensible^have their foundations on a rock. No 
discovery of truth can prejudice them. On the contrary, the 
more closely the origin ot religion and government are ex- 
amiifed, the ^ more nlearly their excellences must appear. 
They come purified irom the fire. My business is not with 
them. Having entered a protest against all objections from 
these quarters, I may the more freely inquire, from history 
and experience, how far policy has contribufed in all times 
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to alleviate those evils which Providence, that perhaps has 
designed us for a state of imperfection, has imposeil; how 
far opr physical skill has cured our constitutional disorders ; 
and whether it may not have introduced new ones, curable 
perhaps by no skill. 

in looking over any state to form a judgment on it, it pre- 
sents itself in two lights ; the external, and the internal. The 
first, that relation which it bears in point of friendship or en- 
init|r to other states. The second, that relation which its com- 
ponent parts, the governing and the governed, bear to eac^ 
other. The first part of the external view of all stetes, their 
relation as friends, makes so trifling a figure in history, that, 

I am very sorry to say, it aflbrds me but little matter on which 
ta expatiate. The good offices done by one nation to its neigh- 
bour the support given in public distress ; the relief aflbrd- 
ed in general calamity ; the protection graifted in emergent 
danger ; the mutual return oi kindness and civility, would af- • 
ford a very ample and very pleasing subject for history. But, 
alas ! all the history of all times, concerning all nations, does 
not aflbrd matter enough to fill ten pages, though it should 
be spun out by the wire-drawing amplification of a Guicciar- 
dini himself. The glaring side is that of enmity. War is 
the matter which fills all history, and^conseqimntly the'S’nly, 
or almost the only, view in which Ve can seeThe external of 
political society is in a hostile shape f and the only actions 
to which we have always seen, and still see, all of them in- 
tent, are such as tend to the destruction of one another. 

says Machiavel, “ ought to be ^he only study of a 
prince ; ” and by a prince, he means evdry sort of state, j^bw- 
ever constituted. “ He oughts” says this great political 
Doctor, “ to consider peace only as breathing-time, which 
gives him leisure to contrive, and fprnishes^ ability to execute 
military plans.” A meditation on the conduct of golifical 
Societies made old Hobbes imagine, that war was the sTate of 
nature ; and truly if a man judged of the individuals of dur 
race by tbeir conduct, when united and packedjinto nations 

* Had his Lordship lived to our days, to have seen the noble relief 
given by this nation to the distressed Portuguese, he had perhaps owned 
this part of his argument a little weakened ; but we do not think our- 
selves entitled to alter his Lordship’s words, but that we are bound to 
follow him exactlyf 
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and kingdomsvhe might imagimj that lever j sort of virtiie 
was unnatural and forei^ to the mind of man- • 

The first accounts we have of mankind are Lut so many 
accounts of their butcheries. All empires have been cemented 
in blood ; and, in those early periods when the race of 
kind began first to form themselves into parties and com- 
binations, the first efiect of the combination, and indeed the 
end for which it seems purposely formed, and best calcu- 
lated, is their mutual destruction- All ancient history is dark 
agd uncertain. One thing however is clear. There were 
conquerors* and conquests in those days; and, consequently, 
all that devastation by which they are formed, and ^1 that 
oppression by which they are maintained. We know little 
of Sesostris, but that he led^out of Egypt an army of above 
700,000 men ; that he overran the Mediterranean coast as far 
as Colchis ; that, in some places, he met but little resistance, 
and of course shed not a great deal of blood ; but that he 
found, in* others, a people who knew the value of their liber- 
ties, and sold them dear. Whoever considers the army this 
conqueror headed, the space he traversed, and the opposition 
he frequently met, with the natural accidents of sickness, and 
the dearth and badness of provision to which he must have 
been^subject in the variej:y of climates and countries his march 
lay through, if Te knows anything, he must know that even 
the conqueror’s army jliiiat have suffered greatly ; and that, 
of this immense number, but a very amall part could have 
returned to enjoy the plunder accumulated by the loss of no 
manj' of their comp^ions, and the devastation of so consider- 
able 5 - part of the world. Considering, I say, the vast army 
headed by this conqueror, wlmse unwieldy weight was almost 
alone sufficient to wear^own its strength, it will be far from 
excess to suppose Jhat one^ half was lost in the expedition. 
If tins was the state of the victorious, and, from the eircum- 
stange^, it must have4)een this at the least; the vanquished' 
musfnave had a much heavier loss, as the greatest slaughter 
is always inj^he flight, and great carnage did in those times 
and cbuntries^ver attend the first rage of conquest. It will 
therefore be very reasonable to allow on their account as 
much as, added to the losses of the conqueror, may amount 
to a million of deaths, and then we shall see this conqueror, 
the oldest we have on the records of history, ^though, as we 
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ha'^e observed T)efore, tbe chronology of these remote tunes 
is extremely uncertain,) opening the scene by a destruction 
of at least one million of his species, unprovoked but by his 
ambition, without any motives but pride, cruelty, and mad- 
ness, and without any benefit to himself (for Jilstin ex- 
pf essly tells us he did not maintain his conquests) ; but solely 
to mate so many people, in so distant countries, feel expe- 
rimentally how severe a scourge Providence intends for the 
h\jman race, when he gives one man the power over many, 
and arms his naturally impotent and feeble rage with 
hands of millions, who know no common principle of action, 
but a blind obedience to the passions of their ruler. • 

The next personage who figures in the tragedies of this 
ancient theatre is Semiramis : for have no particulars of 
Ninus, but that he made immense and rapid conquests, which 
doubtless were not compassed withoi^b tfie usual carnage. 
We see an army of about three millions employed by thj^ 
martial queen in a war against the Indians. We see the 
Indians arming a yet greater ; and we behold a war continued 
with much fury, and with various success. This ends in the 
retreat of the queen, with scarce a third of the troops em- 
ployed in the expedition ; an expedition which, at this rate, 
must have cost two millions of souls on her part ahd it is 
not unreasonable to judge that* the county which was the 
seat of the war must have been an e<pial sufferer. But I am 
content to detract from this, and to suppose that the Indians 
lost only half so much, and then the account stands thus ; 
In this war alone, (for Semiramis had other wars,) in this 
single reign, and in this one spot of the^globe, did three* mil- 
lions of souls expire, with all horrid and shocking circum- 
stances which attend all w ars, and ii^ a quarrel in which none 
of the sufferers could hav^ fhe least rational concern. * 

The Babylonian, Assyrian, Median, amfPersian monafchies 
must have jioured out seas of blood iia their form^Tbn, and 
in their destruction. The armies and fleets of XerxesJ'tfheir 
numbers, the glorious stand made against them, and the un- 
fortunate event of all his mighty preparatIons,*are knctwa to 
everybody. In this expedition, draining half^Asia of its in- 
habitants, he led an army of about two millions to be slaugh- 
tered, and wasted by a thousand fatal accidents, in the same 
place where hjp predecessors had before by a similar madness 
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consumed the fiower of sn many kingdoms,' and wasted the 
force of so extensive an empire, it is a cheap cjilculation fo 
say, that Ifche Persian empmj, in its wars ji^ainst the Greeks 
and Scythians, threw away at least four millions of its sub- 
jects ; to say nothing of its other wars, and the losses su*- 
tained in them. These were their losses abroad ; but the 
war was brought home to them, first by Agesilaus, and after- 
wards by Alexander. I have not, in this retreat, the books 
necessary to make very exact calculations ; nor is it necessary 
to^ive more than hints to one of your Lordship’s erudition. 
You will recollect his uninterrupted series of success. You 
will run*over his battles. You will call to mind the carnage 
which was made. You will give a glance at the whole, and 
you will agree with me, that io form this hero no less than 
^twelve hundred tl^ousand lives must have been sacrificed : 
but no sooner had he ffallen himself a sacrifice to his vices, 
tlian a thousand breaches were made for ruin to enter, and 
give the last hand to this scene of misery and destruction. 
His kingdom was rent and divided ; which served to empjoy 
the more distinct parts to tear each other to pieces, and bury 
the whole in blood and slaughter. The kings of Syria and 
of Egypt, the kings of Pergamus and Macedon, without in- 
termission worrioi each obhqj* for above two hundred years ; 
until at last a strong p<^wer, arising in the west, rushed in 
upon them and silenced their tumults, by involving all the 
contending parties in the same destruction. It is little to 
saj^ that the contentions between the successors of Alexander 
, depoj^ulated that part#o/ the world of at least two millions. 

The struggle between the Macedonians and Greeks, and, 
before that, the disputes of the *Greek commonwealths among 
themsglves, for an •unprofitable superiority, form one of the 
bloodigst scenes in history. • One is astonished how such a 
small spot could furnish men suifficient to sacrifice to the 
pitifijJ^^bition of possessing five or six thousand more acres, 
or two or three more villages : yet, to see the acrimony and 
bitterness witlfe which this was disputed between the Athe- 
nip\nS and Lacedmmonians ; w^hat armies cut off ; what fleets 
suilk, and burnt ; what a number of cities sacked, and their 
« inhabitants slauglitered, and captived ; one would be induced 
to believe the decision of the fate of mankind, at least, de- 
pended upop it ! But thesg disputes ended, as %11 such ever 
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have done, and ever will do, in a real weakness of all parties $ 
L^omentary shadow and dream of power in some one ; and 
Ith^ subjection of all to the yoke of a stranger, who knows 
mow to profit of their divisions. This at least was the case 
of the Greeks ; and surely, from the earliest accounts of them 
to their absorption into the Roman empire, we cannot judge 
that their intestine divisions, and their foreign wars, consumed 
less than three millions of their inhabitants. 

• What an Aceldama, what a field of blood, Sicily has been 
in ancient times, whilst the mode of its government was 
controverted between the republican and tyrannical parties, 
and the possession struggled for by the natives, the* Greeks, 
the Carthaginians, and the Romans, your Lordship will 
easily recollect. You will remember the total destruction of 
such bodies as an army of 300,000 men. You will find< 
every page of its history dyed in blood, aifd blotted and con- 
founded by tumults, rebellions, massacres, assassinations, 
proscriptions, and a series of horror beyond the histories 
perhaps of any other nation in the world ; though the 
histories of all nations are made up of similar matter. I 
once more excuse myself in point of exactness for want of 
books. But I shall estimate the slaughters in this island 
but at two millions ; which your Lordslm wiU find much 
short of the reality. • * ^ 

Let us pass by the wars, and the consequences of them, 
which wasted Grecia-Magna, before the Roman power pre- 
vailed in that part of Italy. They are perhaps exaggerated; 
therefore I shall only rate them at one million. Let us 
hasten to open that great scene which Establishes the Roman 
empire, and forms the grand catastrophe of the ancient 
drama. This empire, whilst in ijs infancy, began by an 
effusion of human blood* scarcely credible. The neiglibour- 
ing little states teemed for new destruction : the S&bines, 
the Samnites, the jEqui, the Yolscij the HetrurflTns, were 
broken by a series of slaughters which had no intcfFiiption, 
for some hundreds of years ; slaughters which upon all sides 
consumed more than two millions of the wrbtched "people. 
The G« j 3, rushing into Italy abo^t this *time, added the 
total destruction of their own armies to those of the ancient 
inhabitants. In short, it were hardly possible to conceive 
a more honrd and bloody picture, that the Punic wars 
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taat ensued soon after did not present one that far exceeds 
it. Here we find that climax of devastation and* ruin, \s*ilich 
‘seemed to shake the whole earth. The extent of this war 
which vexed so many nations, and Tboth elements, and the 
havoc of the human species caused in both, really astonishes 
beyond expression, when it is nakedly considered, and those 
matters which are apt to divert our attention from it, the 
characters, actions, and designs of the persons concerned, 
are not taken into th^ account. These wars, I mean those 
called the Punic wars, could not have stood the human 
race in l^kss than three millions of the species. And yet 
this fsrms but a part only, afid a very small part, of the 
havoc caused by the Poman ambition. The war with 
Mithridates was very little less bloody ; that prince cut off 
at one stroke 150,000 Eomans by a massacre. In that war 
Sy 11a .destroyed* 30p,000 men at Cheronea. He defeated 
^Mithridates’ army under Dorilaus, and slew 300,000. This 
great and unfortunate prince lost another 300,000 before 
Cyzicum. In the course of the war he had innumerable 
other losses ; and having many intervals of success, he re- 
venged them severely. He was at last totally overthrown ; 
and he crushed to pieces the king of Armenia his ally by 
the greatness of his ruin. All who had connexions with 
him shared tl?^ same *fatft. The merciless genius of Sylla. 
had its full scope ; anfi the streets of Athens were not the 
only ones which ran with blood. At this period, the sword, 
glutted with foreign slaughter, turned its edge upon the 
bowels of the Koman republic itself ; and presented a scene 
of Cruelties and treasons enough almost to obliterate the 
meniory of all the external* devastations. I intended, my 
Lord, to have proceeded in a sort of method in estimating 
the*numbers of mankind^ cut ofi* in these wars which we 
hav% on record. But I am obliged to alter my design. 
Such dn^ragical uniformity of havoc and murder would dis- 
guSilT^our Lordship as much as it would me ; and I confess I 
already feel my eyes ache by keeping them so long intent 
ou s<f bloody a prospect. I shall observe little on the Ser • 
vile, the Social, the Gallic, and Spanish wars ; nor upon 
those with Jugurtha, nor Antiochils, nor many others equally 
important, and carried on with equal fury. The butcheries 
of J ulius Caesar alone are calculated by somebody else ; the 
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• numbers he has been the means of destroying have been 
reclfconed at 1,200,000. But to give your Lordship an idea 
that may serve as a standard, by which to measure, im some 
degree, the others ; yoii will turn your eyes on Judea ; a 
very inconsiderable spot of the earth in itself, though en- 
nolJled by the singular events which had their rise in that 
country. 

This spot happened, it matters not here by what means, 
to become at several times extremely populous, and to 
supply men for slaughters scarcely credible, if other well- 
known and well-attested ones had not given them*a colour. 
The first settling of the JeWs here was attended fey an 
almost entire extirpation of all the former inhabitants. 
Their own civil wars, and those with their petty neighbours, 
consumed vast multitudes almost every year for several 
centuries ; and the irruptions of the kings of Babylon and 
Assyria made immense ravages. Yet we have their history 
but partially, in an indistinct, confused manner ; so that I 
shall only throw the strong point of light upon that part 
which coincides with Roman history, and of mat part only 
on the point of time when they received the great and final 
stroke which made them no more a nation ; a stroke which 
is allowed to have cut off little less than two millions of that 
people. I say nothing of the loppings' made from that stock 
whilst it stood ; nor from the suckers that grew out of the 
old root ever since. But if, in this inconsiderable part of 
the globe, such a carnage has been made in two or three 
short reigns, and that this great carnage, great as it is, 
makes but a minute part of what the hi^ories of that people 
inform us they suffered; what shall we judge of countries 
more extended, and which have waged wars by far more 
considerable ? 

Instances of this sort compose the uniform of histdry. 
But there have been periods when no Jess than uitiversal 
destruction to the race of mankind seems to have 
threatened. Such was that, when the Goths, the Yandals, 
and the Huns poured into G-aul, Italy, Spain ijfreece,«and 
Africa, carrying destruction before them as they advanced, 
and leaving horrid deserts every way behind them. Vastwm 
uhique silentium, seoreti colles ; fumantia procul tecta ; nemo 
exploratorihm is what Tacitus calls facies victoricd. 
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It is always so ; but wa^ ^ere empbatically so. JVom the 
north proceeded the swarms of Goths, vandals, Hune, 
Ostrogoths, who ran towards the south, into Africa itself, 
which suffered as all to the north had done. About this 
time another torrent of barbarians, animated by the saiffe 
fury, and encouraged by the same success, poured out of the 
south, and ravaged aU to the north-east and west, to the re- 
motest parts of Persia on one hand, and to the banks of t^e 
Loire, or farther, on the other; destroying all the proud 
awl curious monuments of human art, that not even the 
memory mi^ht seem to survive^f the former inhabitants. 
What has been done since, and what will continue to be 
done while the same inducements to war continue, I shall 
not dwell upon. I shall only in one word mention the 
horrid effects of Jbigotry and avarice, in the conquest of 
Spanish America ; a Conquest, on a low estimation, effected 
by the murder of ten millions of the species. I shaD draw 
to a conclusion of this part, by making a general calculation 
of the whole. I think I have actually mentioned above 
thirty-six millions. I have not particularized any more. 
I do not pretend to exactness ; therefore, for the sake of a 
general .view, I shall lay together all those actually slain in 
battles, or who hfive perkhe^ in a no less miserable manner 
by the other destructive consequences of war from the 
beginning of the world to this day, in the four parts of it, 
at a thousand times as much ; no exaggerated calculation, 
allowing for time and extent. We have not perhaps spoke 
of thq five-hundredth^p^rt ; I am sure I have not oi what is 
actually ascertained in history ; but how much of these 
butcheries are only expressed in generals, what part of time 
histoiy has never reached, and whal^vast spaces of the habit- 
able globe it has not embraced, I need not mention to your 
Lord^in^ I need not enlarge on those torrents of silent 
and imglorious blood '^hich have glutted the thirsty sands 
of Airic, or discoloured the polar snow, or fed the savage 
forests of Am^ica for so many ages of continual war. ShSd 
I, to^ustify myiialculations from the charge of extravagance, 
add to the account those skirmishes which happen in all 
wars, without being singly of sufficient dignity in mischief, 
to merit a place in history, but which by the^ frequency 
compensate^for this comparative innocence ; shall 1 inflaine 
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tlie account by those general massacres which hare deroured 
whole cities and iiyatioiis ; those wasting pestilences, those 
consuming famines, and all those furies that folldw iu the 
train of war ? I bWe no need to exaggerate ; and I have 
xurposely avoided a parade of eloquence on this occasion. 
1 should despise it upon any occasion ; else in mentioning 
these slaughters, it is obvious how much the whole might be 
heightened, by an affecting description of the horrors that 
attend the wasting of kingdoms and sacking of cities. But 
I do not write to the vulgar, nor to that which only governs 
the vulgar, their passions. ^ I go upon a naked aJnd moderate 
calculation, just enough, without a pedantical exactness, to 
give your Lordship some feeling of the effects of political 
society. I charge the whole* oi these effects on political 
society. I avow the charge, and I shall, presently make it* 
good to your Lordship’s satisfaction. ** The numbers I par- 
ticularized are about thirty-six millions. Besides those 
Icilled in battles I have said something, not half what the 
matter would have justified, but something I have said con- 
cerning the consequences of war, even more dreadful than 
that monstrous carnage itself, which shocks our* humanity, 
and almost staggers our belief. So that allowing me in my 
exuberance one way for my deficiencies jn the other, you 
w'ill find me not unreasonable. I think the numbers of men 
now upon earth are computed at live hundred millions at 
the most. Here the slaughter of mankind, on what you 
will call a small calculation, amounts to upwards of seventy 
times the number of souls this day cci the globe ; a, point 
which may furnish matter of reflection to one less inclined 
to draw consequences than y6ur Lordship. 

I now come to show, that political society is justly qjiarge- 
able with much the greatest part of this destruction ^of the 
species. To give the fairest play to every side ol^the ques- 
tion, I will own that there is a hauglltiness and fiercei^ess in 
human nature, which will cause innumerable broils, jplace 
men in what situation you please ; but owning this, 1 still 
insist in charging it to political regutlation8,«.that these broHs 
are so frequent, so cruel, and attended with consequences so 
deplorable. In a state of nature, it had been impossible to 
find a number of men, sufficient for such slaughters, agreed 
in the eamS bloody purpose ; allowing that they might 
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hav« come to such an agreemeat, (an kapoasiMe auppositioiL) 
yet the means that simple nature ha« supplied them with, 
are by nb means adequate to such an end ; many scratcBes, 
many bruises, undoubtedly woiild be received upon all kands ; 
but only a few, a very few deaths. Society and ^blitice, 
which have given us these destructive views, have given us 
also the means of satisfying them. From the earliest dawn- 
ings of policy to this day. the inventions of men have been 
sharpening and improving the mystery of murder, from tte 
fiiwt rude essays of clubs and stones, to the present perfec- 
tion of gunfiery, cannoneering, Ijpmbarding, mining, and all 
these species of artificial, learned, and refined cruelty, in 
which we are now so expert, and which make a principal 
part of what politicians naiie taught us to believe is our 
* principal glory. ^ 

How far mere nalftire would have carried us, we may 
iikdge by the example of those animals, who still follow her 
laws, and even of those to whom she has given dispositions 
more fierce, and arms more terrible, than ever she intended 
we should use. It is an incontestable truth, that there is 
more havoc made in one y^ar by men of men, than has been 
made by all the lions, tigers, panthers, ounces, leopards, 
hyenas, rhinoceroses, ekpi^nts, bears, and wolves, upon 
their several species, ^ince the beginning of the world; 
though these agree ill enough with each other, and have a 
much greater proportion of rage and fury in their composi- 
tion than we have. But with respect to you, ye legislators, 
ye ciyilizers of mankinjd ! ye Orpheuses, Moseses, Minoses, 
iSolonSf Theseuses, Lycurguses, Numas ! with respect to you 
be it spoken, your regulation!^ have done more mischief in 
cold Ijlood, than all the fage of tha fiercest animals in their 
greatqi^it terrors, or furies, has ever done, or ever could do ! 

These ^vils are not accidental. Whoever will take the 
pains to. consider the ifhture of society will find they result 
directly from its constitution. For as subordination, or, in 
other words, ^he reciprocation of tyranny and slavery, is 
requisite to support these societies ; the interest, the am- 
bition, the malice, or the revenge, nay, even the whim and 
caprice, of one ruling man among them, is enough to arm all 
the rest, without any private views of their own, to the 
worst and J)lacke8t purposes ; and, what is at Jnce lament- 
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a]?Ie and ridiculous, these wretches engage under those Ban- 
ners with a fury greater than if they were animated by 
revenge for their own proper wrongs. 

It is no less worth observing, that this artificial division of 
icankind into separate societies, is a perpetual source in itself 
of hatred and diesension among them. The names which 
distinguish them are enough to blow up hatred and rage* 
I^amine history ; consult present experience ; and you will 
find that far the greater part of the quarrels between several 
nations, had scarce any other occasion, than, tlyit these fia- 
tions were different combinations of people, and called by 
different names ; to an Englishman, the name of a French- 
man, a Spaniard, an Italian, much more a Turk, or a Tartar, 
ra^ises of course ideas of hatred and contempt. If you would 
inspire this compatriot of ours with pity^ or regard, for one 
of these, would you not hide that distinction ? You would 
not pray him to compassionate the poor Frenchman, or tfie 
unhappy Q-erman. Far from it ; you would speak of him as 
R foreigner ; an accident to which all are liable. You would 
represent him as a man ; one partaking with us of the same 
common nature, and subject to the same law. There is some- 
thing so averse from our own nature in these artificial poli- 
tical distinctions, that we need Jio "other trumpet to kindle 
us to war and destruction. But there is something so be- 
nign and healing in the general voice of humanity, that, 
maugre all our regulations to prevent it, the simple name of 
man, applied properly, never fails to work a salutary effect. 

This naturd unpremeditated effect ‘of policy on the un- 
possessed passions of mankind appears on other ocdksions. 
The very name of a politician, a statesman, is sure to cause 
terror and hatred ; it haS" always connected with it the ideas 
of treachery, cruelty, fraud, and tyrann/; and those writers, 
who have faithfully unveiled the mysteries of state-freema- 
sonry, have ever been held in general detestation, for even 
knowing so perfectly a theory so detestable. The case of 
Machiavel seems at first sight something bard that respect. 
He is obliged to bear the iniquities 6f thosd'whose maxims 
and rules of government he published. His speculation is 
more abhorred than their practice. 

But if there were no other arguments against artificial 
society than this I am going to mention, methinks it ought 
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to fell by this one only. All writers on the science of 
policy are agreed, and they a^ec with e^'perienee, that 
governments must frequently infringe the rules of juskce 
to support themselves ; that truth must give way to dissimu- 
lation ; honesty to convenience ; and humanity itself to tljp 
reigning interest. The whole of this mystery of iniquity 
is called the reason of state. It is a reason which I own 
I cannot penetrate. What sort of a protection is this of 
the general right, that is maintained by infringing the rights 
of narticulars ? What sort of justice is this, which is enforced 
bybreacheswof its own laws ? These paradoxes I leave to bej 
solved by the able heads of legislators and politicians. Forj 
my part, I say what a plain man would say on such an oc- 
casion. I can never believe^ that any institution, agreeable! 
to nature, and proper for mankind, could find it necessary, 
or even , expedient,* in •any case whatsoever, to do, what the ] 
best and worthiest instincts of mankind warn us to avoid. 
But no wonder, that what is set up in opposition to the state 
of nature should preserve itself by trampling upon the law 
of nature. 

• To prove that these sorts of policed societies are a viola- 
tion offered to nature, and a constraint upon the human mind, 
it needs ‘only to look upon the sanguinary measures, and in- 
struments of violence, whidi are everywhere used to sup- 
port them. Let us tak® a review of the dungeons, whips, 
chains, racks, gibbets, with which every society is abundantly 
stored ; by which hundreds of victims are annually offered 
up to support a dozgn or two in pride and madness, and 
millidlis in an abject 86rvitude and dependence. There was 
a time, when I looked with a reverential awe on these mys- 
teries of policy ; but ag*, experience, and philosophy, have 
rent the veil ; and I view this sanctum sam^ctorum, at least, 
without an enthusiastic admiration. I acknowledge, indeed, 
the necei^Sity of such a» proceeding in such institutions ; but 
I must have a very mean opinion of institutions where such 
proceedings are necessary. 

It. is* a miffortune, that in no part of the globe natural 
liberty and natural religion are to be found pure, and free 
from the mixture of political adulterations. Yet we have 
* implanted in us by Providence, ideas, axioms, rules, of what 
i« pious, just, feir, honest, which no politick craft, nor 
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learned sophistry, can entirely expel from our breasts. , By 
fbese we judge, and we cannot otherwise judge, of the sevem 
artificial modes of religion and society, and determine of 
them as they approach to, or recede from, this standard. 

The simplest form of government is despotism^ where all 
the inferior orbs of power are moved merely by the will of 
the supreme, and all that are subjected to them directed in 
the same manner, merely by the occasional wiU of the magis- 
trate. This form, as it is the most simple, so it is infinitely 
the paost general. Scarce any part of the world is /ex- 
empted from its power. And in those few places where 
men enjoy what they call liberty, it is continually^in a tot- 
tering situation, and makes greater and greater strides to 
that gulf of despotism, which gbt last swallows up eve^ spe- 
cies of government. The manner of ruling being directed* 
merely by the will of the weakest, and generally the worst, 
man in the society, becomes the most foolish and capricious 
thing, at the same time that it is the most terrible and de- 
structive, that well can be conceived. In a despotism the 
principal person finds, that, let the want, misery, and indi- 
gence of his subjects be what they will, he can yet possess 
abundantly of everything to gratify his most insatiable 
wishes. He does more. He findg that these gratifications 
increase in proportion to the “wretchedness and slavery of 
his subjects. Thus encouraged bolh by passion and inter- 
est to trample on the public welfare, and by his station 

E laced above both shame and fear, he proceeds to the most 
orrid and shocking outrages upon ^mankind. Their per- 
sons become victims of his suspicidns. The slightest dis- ' 
pleasure is death ; and a disagreeable aspect is often as great 
a crime as high treason^ In the 03 urt of Nero, a person of 
learning, of unquestioned merit, and of, unsuspected loyalty, 
was put to death for no other reason, than that he had a 
pedantic countenance which displeatted the emperor. This 
very monster of mankind appeared in the beginning of his 
reign to be a person of virtue. Many of the g^reatest tyrants 
on the records of history have begun thejr reigni m the 
fairest manner. But the truth is, this unnatural power 
corrupts both the heart and the understanding. And to 
prevent the least hope of amendment, a king is ever sur- 
rounded b^’ a crowd of infamous flatterers, who find thehr 
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recount in keeping him frrm the least light of reason, till all 
ideas of rectitude and justice are utterlj erased from Kis 
mind. When Alexander had in his fury inhumanly butcher- 
ed one of his best Mends and bravest captains, on the re- 
turn of reason he began to conceive a horror suitable to the 
guilt of such a murder. In this juncture, his council came 
to his assistance. But what did his council i They found 
him out a philosopher who gave him comfoid. And in 
what manner did this philosopher comfort him for the Idt^^s 
oi such a man, and heal his conscience, flagrant with the 
smart of stmh a crime ? You l^ve the matter at length in 
Plutarcli. He told him, “ that let a sovereign do tvkat he 
will, all his actions are jnst and lawful, because they are his.^' 
The palaces of all princes abound with such courtly philo- 
sophers. The coijsequence was such as might be expected. 
He grew every day a*monster more abandoned to unnatural 
lust, to debauchery, to drunkenness, and to murder. And 
yst this was originally a great man, of uncommon capacity, 
and a strong propensity to virtue. But unbounded poiver 
proceeds step by step, until it has eradicated every laudable 
principle. It has been remarked, that there is no prince so 
bad, whose favourites and ministers are not worse. There 
is hardly any prince without a favourite, by whom he is 
governed in as arbitrary a manner as he governs the wretches 
subjected to him. Here the tyranny is doubled. There 
are two courts, and two interests ; both very different from 
the interests of the people. The favourite knows that the 
regal’d of a tyrant isgas inconstant and capricious as that of 
a woman ; and concluding his time to be short, he makes 
haste to fill up the measurS of his iniquity, in rapine, in 
luxui^, and in revenge. Every •avenue to the throne is 
shut^up. He oppresses and ruins the people, whilst he 
persuade^ the prince, fchat those murmurs raised by his own 
oppression are the effects of disaffection to the prince’s go- 
vernment. Then is the natural violence of despotism in- 
fiameci and aggravated by hatred and revenge. To deserve 
weir 01 the state is a ciime against the prince. To be popu- 
lar, and to be a traitor, are considered as synonymous terms. 
Even virtue is dangerous, as an aspiring quality, that claims 
an esteem by itself, and independent of the countenance of 
the court.^ What has been said of the chief, iS true of the 
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inferior officers of this species of government ; eacl jx Jiis 
pi^vince exercising the same tyranny, and grinding tl e pecK 
ple«hy an oppression, the more severely felt, as it is near 
them, and exercised by base and subordinate persons. Por 
the gross of the people ; they are considered as a mCre herd 
oi cattle ; and really in a little time become no better ; all 
principle of honest pride, all sense of the dignity of their 
nature, is lost in their slavery. The day, says Homer, 
which makes man a slave, takes away half his worth ; and 
in fact, he loses every impulse to action, but that low aijd 
base one of fear. — In this kind of government^ human na- 
ture is not only abused, anh insulted, but it is actilally de- 
graded and sunk into a species of brutality. The consider- 
ation of this made Mr. Locke s^y, with great justice, that a 
government of this kind was worse than anarchy ; indeed it 
18 so abhorred and detested by all who«live under forms that 
have a milder appearance, that there is scarce a ration^ 
man in Europe that would not prefer death to Asiatic des- 
potism. Here then we have the acknowledgment of a great 
philosopher, that an irregular state of nature is preferable to 
such a government ; we have the consent of all sensible and 
generous men, who carry it yet further, and avow that death 
itself is preferable ; and yet this species of government, so 
justly condemned, and so genetally detested, is what in- 
tinitely the greater part of mankind *groan under, and have 
groaned under from the beginning. So that, by sure and 
nncontested principles, the greatest part of the governments 
on earth must be concluded tyrannies, ipipostures, violations • 
of the natural rights of mankind, and* worse than the, most 
disorderly anarchies. How much other forms exceed this, 
we shall consider immediately. t 

In all parts of the world, mankind, however debased, retains 
still the sense oi feeling ; the weight of tyranny, atjasi, be- 
comes insupportable; but the remedy is not so easy: in 
general, the only remedy by which they attempt to cure'the 
tyranny, is to cnange the tyrant. This is, an^ always was, 
the case, for the greater part. In sopie counjnes, hoWrer, 
were found men of more penetration ; who discovered, “ that 
to live hg one man's vnll, was the came of all men's miserg** 
They therefore changed their former method, and, assembling 
the men in tfceir several societies^ the most respectable for 
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ihejx understanding and fortunes, they confiaed to them the 
charge of the public welfare. Thic or^inaUy formed what ia 
callea aristocracy. They hoped it would be impossible 
that such a number could ever join in any design against the 
general good ; and they promised themselves a great deal ^ 
security and happiness, from the united counsels of so many 
able and experienced persons. But it is now found by abund- 
ant experience, that an aristocracy and a despotism differ but 
in name ; and that a people, who are in general exclude 
fr^m any share of the legislative, are, to all intents and pur- 
poses, as much slaves, when twenty, independent of them, 
govern, fts when but one domineers. The tyranny is even 
more felt, as every individual of the nobles has the haughti- 
ness of a sultan ; the people pre more miserable, as they seem 
' on the verge of liberty, from which hhey are for ever debar- 
red ; this fallacioiTs iciea of liberty, whilst it presents a vain 
shadow of happiness to the subject, binds faster the chains 
of his subjection. What is left undone by the natural avarice 
and pride of those who are raised above the others, is C3m- 
pleted by their suspicions, and their dread of losing an au- 
thority, which has no support in the common utility of the 
nation. , A Genoese or a Venetian republic, is a concealed 
despotism ; where you fipd the same pride of the rulers, the 
same base subjection of the*people, the same bloody maxims 
of a suspicious policy. 5n one respect the aristocracy is worse 
than the despotism. A body politic, whilst it retains its 
authority, never changes its maxims ; a despotism, which is 
this day horrible to ^supreme degree, by the caprice natural 
to the^neart of man, iday, by the same caprice otherwise ex- 
erted, be as lovely the next ; in a succession, it is possible to 
meet with some good priiices. If there have been Tiberiuses, 
Caligulas, Neros, there have been likewise the serener days of 
Vespfisians, Tituses, Trajans, and Antonines. But a body 
politic is'not influenced by caprice or whim ; it proceeds in a 
regular manner ; its succession is insensible ; and every man, 
as he enters jt, either has, or soon attains, the spirit of the 
whoAe body. Never it known, that an arristocracy, which 
was haughty and tyrannical in one century, became easy and 
mild in the next. In effect, the yoke of this species of 
government is so g allin g, that whenever the people have got 
the least power, they have shaken it off with tfee utmost in* 
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dignation, and established a popular form. And when they 
have not had strength enough to support themselves, they 
ha«e throvm themselves into the arms of despoti^m^ as the 
more eligible of the two evils. This latter was the case of 
^enmark, which sought a refuge from the oppression of its 
nobility, in the strong-hold of arbitrary power. Poland has 
at present the name of republic, and it is one of the a/risto- 
eratic form ; but it is well known, that the little finger of 
this government is heavier than the loins of arbitrary power 
in most nations. The people are not only politically, bcit 
personally, slaves, and treated w'ith the utmost indignity. 
The republic of Venice is* somewhat more moderfi-te; yet 
even here, so heavy is the aristocratic yoke, that the nobles 
have been obliged to enervate the spirit of their subjects by 
every sort of debauchery ; they have denie^ them the liberty 
of reason, and they have made them amends, by what a base 
soul will think a more valuable liberty, by not only allowing, 
but encouraging, them to corrupt themselves in the most 
scandalous manner. They consider their subjects as the 
farmer does the hog he keeps to feast upon. Pie holds him 
fast in his stye, but allows him to wallow as much as he 
pleases in his beloved filth and gluttony. So scandalously 
debauched a people as that of Venice is to be met with no* 
where else. High, low, men, women, clergy, and laity, are 
all alike. The ruling nobility are no less afraid of one 
another, than they are of the people ; and, for that reason, 
politically enervate their own body by the same efieminate 
luxury by which they corrupt their subjects. They arp im- 
poverished by every means w^hich can be invented ; and they 
are kept in a perpetual terror by the horrors of a state in- 
quisition. Here you see a people •deprived of all rational 
freedom, and tyrannized over by about two thousand jnen ; 
and yet this body of tw’^o thousand are so far from jenjoying 
any liberty by the subjection of the rdlst, that they are iij an 
infinitely severer state of slavery; they make themselves 
the most degenerate and unhappy of mankind, *^or. nq other 

a ose than that they may the mor® effectually contrilSute 
e misery of a whole nation. In short, the regular and 
methodical proceedings of an aristocracy are more intoler- 
able than the very excesses of a despotism., and, in general^ 
much further^from any remedy. ^ ^ 
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•Thus, my Lord, we h^ ve pursued aristocruc^ through jt» 
whole jjrogress ; we have seen the seeds, the 'pi'owth, and" 
the fruit. It could boast none of the advantages of a^ des- 
potism,, miserable as those advantages were, and it was over- 
loaded with an exuberance of mischiefs, unknown eveii4»o 
despotism itself. In effect, it is no more than a disorderly 
tyranny. This form therefore could be little approved, even 
in speculation, by those who were capable of thinking, and 
could be less borne in practice by any who were capable of 
Teeling. However, the fruitful policy of man was not yet 
exhauqjjed.* He had yet another faidhing-candle to supply 
the deficiencies of the sun. This was the third form, known 
by political writers under the name of democracy. Here 
the people transacted aU •public business, or the greater 
part of it, in their own persons : their laws were made by 
themselves, and upon any failure of duty, their officers were 
Accountable to themselves, and to them only. In aU appear- 
ance, they had secured by this method the advantages of 
order and good government, without paying their lioeity 
for the purchase. Now, my Lord, we are come to the master- 
piece of Grecian refinement, and Homan solidity, a popular 
government. The earliest and most celebrated republic of 
this model was that of* Aliens. It was constructed by no 
less an artist than khe celebrated poet and philosopher, 
Solon. But no sooner was this political vessel launched 
from the stocks, than it overset, even in the life-time of the 
builder. A tyranny immediately supervened; not by a 
foccign conquest, i9ol by accident, but by the very nature 
and •constitution of a deTmcracy, An artful man became 
popular, the people had power in their hands, and they 
devolved a considerable share of their power upon their 
favourite ; and the only use he made of this power, was to 
plunge* those who gave it into slavery. Accident restored 
their liberty, and tKe same good fortune produced men of 
uncommon abilities and uncommon virtues amongst them. 
B^t jbhose^bilities were suffered to be of little service either 
to their possessors oT to the state. Some of these men, for 
whose 8ake% alone we read their history, they banished ; 
others they imprisoned ; and all they treated with various 
circumstances of the most shameful ingratitude. Hepublics 
have m^y things in tlje spirit of absolute monarcny, but 
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BOp.e more than this. A shining merit is ever hated ’or 
suspected in a popular assembly, as well as in a cov^ ; and 
all services done in the state are looked upon as dangerous to 
the rulers, whether sultans or senators. The Ostracism at 
Athens was built upon this principle. The giddy people, 
whom we have now under consideration, being elated with 
some flashes of success which they owed to nothing less 
th^ any merit of their own, began to tyrannize over their 
equals, who had associated with them for their common de- 
fence. With their prudence they renounced aU appearancS 
of justice. They entered into wars rashly and wantonly. 
If they were unsuccessful, instead of growing wiser by their 
misfortune, they threw the whole blame of their own miscon- 
duct on the ministers who had advised, and the generals who 
had conducted, those wars ; until by degreee they had cut off 
all who could serve them in their councils or their battles. 
If at any time these wars had an happy issue, it was no less 
dificult to deal with them on account of their pride and in- 
solence. Furious in their adversity, tyrannical in their suc- 
cesses, a commander had more trouble to concert his defence 
before the people, than to plan the operations of the cam- 
paign. It was not uncommon for a general, under the 'horrid 
despotism of the Homan emperor^ t(T be ill received in pro- 
portion to the greatness of his servicej’. Agricola is a strong 
instance of this. No man had done greater things, nor with 
more honest ambition. Yet on his return to court, he was 
obliged to enter Home with all the secrecy of a criminal. He 
went to the palace, not like a victorious^ ^mmander who ^ad 
merited and might demand the greatest rewards, but lilfe an 
offender who had come to supplicate a pardon for his crimes. 
His reception was answerable : “ JSxceptusque hrevi osculo et 
nullo sermone, turhce servientium immixtus estP Yet in that 
worst season of this worst of monarchical' tyrannies, mo- 
desty, discretion, and coolness of temper, formed some kind 
of security even for the highest merit. But at Athens, the 
nicest and best studied behaviour was not a pufSltient gujyd 
for a man of great capacity. Some df their bravest com- 
manders Avere obliged to fly their country, someito enter into 
the service of its enemies, rather than abide a popular deter- 

’ Sciant quibu^^oris illicita mirari, posse etiam sub mails priiicipibus 
ina<moR <%c. See 42, to the end of U. % 
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mipation on tlieir conduct, lesty as one of them said, their 
giddiness might make the people condemr where th^ 
to acquit ; to throw in a black Dean even when tb^ intended 
a white one. 

The Athenians made a very rapid progress to the mojjk 
enormous excesses. The people, under no restraint, soon 
grew dissolute, luxurious, ana idle. They renounced all 
labour, and began to subsist themselves from the public 
revenues. They lost all concern for their common honc^r 

safety, and could bear no advice that tended to reform 
them. At ‘4his time truth became offensive vo those lords, 
the people, and most highly dangerous to the speaker. The 
orators no longer ascended the rostrum^ but to corrupt them 
further with the most fulsouje adulation. These orators were 
all bribed by foreign princes on the one side or the other. 
And besides its own^parties, in this city there were parties, 
and avowed ones too, for the Persians, Spartans, and Mace- 
donians, supported each of them by one or more demagogues 
pensioned and bribed to this iniquitous service. The people, 
forgetful of all virtue and public spirit, and intoxicated with 
the flatteries of their orators, (these courtiers of republics, 
and endowed with the distinguishing characteristics of all 
other courtiers,) this people, I say, at last arrived at that pitch 
of madness, that they coolly and deliberately, by an express 
law, made it capable fdh any man to propose an application 
of the immense sums squandered ► in public shows, even to 
the most necessary purposes of the state. When you see 
the people of this republic banishing and murdering their 
best ^d ablest citizeifs, dissipating the public treasure with 
the most senseless extravagance, and spending their whole 
time^ as spectators or actors, in playing, fiddling, dancing, 
and singing, does it not, my Lord, strike your imagination 
with^he image of a sort of complex Nero ? And does it not 
strike you with the greater horror, when you observe, not 
one man only, but a whole city, grown drunk with pride and 
power, ri^ning with a rage of foUy into the same mean and 
seiftelbss d^auchery jnd extravagance ? But if this people 
resembled Nero in their extravagance, much more ^d they 
resemble and even exceed him in cruelty and injustice. In 
the time of Pericles, one of the njost celebrated times in the 
histojy of that commonwealth, a king of Egy][^ sent them a 
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donation of com. This they were mean enough to accept. 
And had the Egyptian prince intended the ruin of this city 
of wicked bedlamites, he could not have taken a mere effec- 
tual method to do it, than by such an insnaring largess. 

distribution of this bounty caused a quarrel ; the ma^ 
jority set on foot an inquiry into the title of the citizens ; 
and upon a vain pretence of illegitimacy, newly and occa- 
sionally set up, they deprived of their share of the royal do- 
nation no less than five thousand of their own body. They 
went further; they disfranchised them; and having on^e 
begun with an act of injustice, they could set nO bounds to 
it. Not content with cutting them off from the rights of 
cituens, they plundered these unfortunate wretches of all their 
substance ; and, to crown this master-piece of violence and 
tyranny, they actually sold every man of the five thousand 
for slaves in the public market. Obseiwe, fny Lord, that the 
five thousand we here speak of were cut off from a body qf 
no more than nineteen thousand ; for the entire number of 
citizens was no greater at that time. Could the tyrant who 
wished the Eoman people but one neck ; could the tyrant 
Caligula himself have done, nay, he could scarcely wisn for; 
a greater mischief, than to have cut off, at one stroke, a 
fourth of his people ? Or has the cruelty of that series of 
sanguine tyrants, the Ca?sars, ev^r presented such a piece of 
flagrant and extensive wickedness The whole history of 
this celebrated republic is but one tissue of rashness, folly, 
ingratitude, injustice, tumult, violence, and tyranny, and in- 
deed of every species of wickedness tl^t can well be ima- 
gined. This was a city of wise merf, m which a minister 
could not exercise his functions ; a warlike people, amongst 
whom a general did not d^re either to gain or lose a battle ; 
a learned nation, in which a philosopher could not venture on 
a free inquiry. This was the city which banished Thfemis- 
tocles, starved Aristides, forced into exile Miltiades, drove 
out Anaxagoras, and poisoned Socrates. This was a 6ity 
which changed the form of its government with the moon ; 
eternal conspiracies, revolutions dai^y, nothing fixed and 
established. A republic, as an ancient philosopher has ob- 
served, is no one species of government, but a magazine of 
every species ; here you find every sort of it, and that in the 
worst form. «ks there is a perpetual change, one rising and 
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th? other falling, you have all the violence and wicked policy 
hy which a beginning power muat always r eqnire its strength 
and aU iJhe weakness by which falling states are brought' to 
a complete destruction. 

Eome has a more venerable aspect than Athens ; and 
conducted her aftairs, so far as related to the ruin and oppres- 
sion of the greatest part of the world, with greater w'isdom 
and more uniformity. But th^^ domestic economy of these 
two states was nearly or altogether the same. An interffai 
dissension constantly tore to pieces the bowels of the Koman 
commonwealth. You hiid the sjme confusion, the same fac- 
tions, w^ich subsisted at Athens, the same tumults, the same 
revolutions, and in fine, the same slavery ; if perhaps their 
former condition did not deserve that name altogether as 
well. All other republics were of the same character. Elo- 
rence was a transcrijit of Athens. And the modern republics, 
they approach more or less to the democratic form, par- 
take more or less of the nature of those which I have de- 
scribed. 

We are now at the close of our review of the three sim- 
ple forms of artificial society ; and we have shown them, 
however they may differ in name, or in some slight circum- 
stances, to be all alike ;n effect ; in effect, to be all tyran- 
nies. But suppose we w^re inclined to make the most 
ample concessions ; lefVs concede Athens, Borne, Carthagi^ 
and tw^o or three more of the ancient, and as •many of the 
modern, commonwealths, to have been, or to be, free and 
happy, and to owe their freedom and happiness to their po- 
litical, constitution. Yet, allowing all this, what defence 
does this make for artificial society in general, that these 
inconsiderahle spots of ^be globe for some short space 
of time stood as exceptions to a charge so general ? But 
wheif we call these governments free, or concede that their 
citizens were happier than those which lived under different 
forms, it is merely ex almndanti. Eor we should be greatly 
mistaken^B we really thought that the majority of the peo- 
ple *wKiclimIed these cities, enjoyed even that nominal po- 
litical freedom of which I have spoken so much already. In 
reality, they had no part of it. In Athens there were usually 
from ten to thirty thousand freemen : this was the utmost. 
But the slaves usually amounted to four bundled thousand, 
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and sometimes to a great many more. The freemen, of 
•^^Iparta and Borne were not more numerous in proportion to 
those whom they held in a slaveir even more terrible than 
the Athenian. Therefore state the matter fairly : the free 
sJtates never formed, though they were taken altogether, the 
thousandth part of the habitable globe ; the freemen in these 
states were never the twentieth part of the people, and the 
time they subsisted is scarce anything in that immense 
odean of duration in which time and slavery are so nearly 
commensurate. Therefore call these free states, or popular 
governments, or what you. please; when we consider the 
majority of their inhabitants, and regard the natural rights 
of mankind, they must appear, in reality and truth, no better 
than pitiful and oppressive oligarchies. 

After so fair an examen, wherein nothing has been exag- 
gerated; no fact produced which callnot be proved, and 
none which has been produced in any wise forced or strained, 
while thousands have, for brevity, been omitted; after so 
candid a discussion in all respects ; what slave so passive, 
what bigot so blind, what enthusiast so headlong, what po- 
litician so hardened, as to stand up in defence of a system 
calculated for a curse to mankind? a curse under which 
they smart and groan to this hour, without thoroughly 
knowing the nature of the disease, and wanting understand- 
ing or courage to supply the remedy! 

I need noi^ excuse myself to your Lordship, nor, I think, 
to any honest man, for the Keal I have shown in this cause ; 
for it is an honest zeal, and in a good cause. I have de- 
fended natural religion against a confederacy of atheists and 
divines. I now plead for natural society against politicians, 
and for natural reason against all t^iree. When the world 
is in a fitter temper than it is at present to hear truth, 
or when I shall be more indifferent about its temper, my 
thoughts may become more public. In the mean time, let 
them repose in my own bosom, and in the bosoms of such 
men as are fit to be initiated in the sober myste^ieo of truth 
and reason. My antagonists have already done as much as 
I could desire. Parties in religion and politics make sufil- 
cient discoveries concerning each other, to give a sober man 
a proper caution against them all. The monarchic, and 
aristocratical; and popular partisans have been jointly lay- 
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iiig their axes to the root of ail gov^ra^^^t, md haTo in 
th'eir turns proved each other abburd and inconvejiient. 

Vain you tell me that artificial governDtentib^good, but 
I fall out only with the abuse. The tfeing l the thing itself 
is the abuse ! Observe, my Lord, I pray you, that grand 
error upon which all artificial legislative power is founded. 
It was observed that men had ungovemable passions, which 
made it necessary to guard against the violence they might 
offer to each other. They appointed governors over thto 
for this reason ! But a worse and more perplexing difficulty 
^ises, how. to be defended against the governors? Quis 
custodiei ipsos cmtodes ? In vaifl they change from a single 
person to a few. These few have the passions of the one ; 
and they unite to strengthen themselves, and to secure the 
gratification of their lawless passions at the expense of the 
general good. Itf vain do we fly to the many. The case is 
worse; their passions are less under the government of 
reason, they are augmented by the contagion, and defended 
against all attacks by their multitude. 

I have purposely avoided the mention of the mixed form 
of government, for reasons that will be very obvious to your 
Lordship. But my caution can avail me but little, 
will nof fail to urge it against me in favour of political so- 
ciety. You will not fail Ito show how the errors of the 
several simple modes tire corrected by a mixture of all ot 
them, and a proper balance of the several powers in such a 
state. I confess, ray Lord, that this has been long a darling 
mistake of my own^ and that of all the sacrifices I have 
made to truth, this hae been by far the greatest. When I 
contest that I think this notion a mistake, I know to whom I 
am speaking, for I am satisfied that reasons are like liquors, 
and there are some of such a nature as none but strong 
heada^can bear. There are few with whom I can communi- 
cate so freely as with Pope. But Pope cannot bear every 
truth. He lias a timidity which hinders the full exertion of 
his faculties, almost as effectually as bigotry cramps those 
of t]je geiM^ herd of mankind. But whoever is a genuine 
follower of truth keep? his eye steady upon his guide, indif- 
ferent whither he is led, provided that she is the leader. 
And, my Lord, if it maj be properly considered, it were in- 
finitely better to remain possessed by the wh^le legion of 
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▼ulgar mistakes, tlian to reject some, and, at the same tosie, 
tb retain a fondness for others altogether as absurd and ir- 
rMonal. The first has at least a consistency, that* makes a 
man, however erroneously, uniform at least ; but the latter 
way of proceeding is such an inconsistent chimera and jum- 
ble of philosophy and vulgar prejudice, that hardly any- 
thing more ricliculous can be conceived. Let us therefore 
freely, and without fear or prejudice, examine this last con- 
tfivance of policy. And, without considering how near the 
quick our instruments may come, let us search it to t^e 
bottom. 

First then, all men are agreed that this junction of regal, 
aristocratic, and popular power, must form a very complex, 
nice, and intricate machine, which, being composed of such 
a variety of parts, with such opposite tendencies and move- ® 
ments, it must be liable on every accident to be disordered. 
To speak without metaphor, such a government must be 
liable to frequent cabals, tumults, and revolutions, from its 
very constitution. These are undoubtedly as ill eflects as 
can happen iu a society ; for in such a case, the closeness 
acquired by community, instead of serving for mutual dfe- 
feuce, serves only to increase the danger. Such a system is 
like a city, where trades that require constant fires are much 
exercised, where the houses are built of combustible mate- 
rials, and where they stand extremely close. 

In the second place, the several constituent parts having 
their distinct riglits, and these many of them so necessary to 
he determined with exactness, are ye^t so iudet(3rininate in 
their nature, that it becomes a new and constant soprce of 
debate and confusion. Hence it is, that whilst the business 
of government should h^ carrying-on, the question is, Who 
has a right to exercise this or that function of it, or what 
men have power to keej) their oflices in any function ? 
Whilst this contest continues, and whilst the balance in any 
sort continues, it has never any remission ; all manner of 
abuses and villanies in officers remain uupiinjshed ; the 
greatest frauds and robberies in tj>e public revehlieD are 
committed in defiance of justice ; and abuses grow, by time 
and impunity, into customs ; until they prescribe against 
tJie laws, and grow too inveterate often to admit a cure, un- 
less such agpmay be as bad as the disease. 
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Thirdly, ths several parts of this spesiea of goveriurie-ut, 
though united, preserve Ibe spirit which each form 
separately. Kings are ambitious; the nobir :y haag^rfy ; 
and the populace tum^iltuous and ungovern able. Each 
party, however in appearance peaceable, carries on a design 
upon the others ; and it is owdng to this, that in all (]|^ue8tions, 
wKether concerning foreign or domestic affairs, tlie wKole 
generally turns more upon some party-matter than upon tlu' 
nature of the thing it sell ; whether such a step will dimimsli 
augment the power of the crown, cr how^ fci tlie privileges 
of the snbj,ect are likely to be extended or r:stricted by it. 
And th«8e questions are constanCly resolved, without any con- 
sideration of the merits of the cause, merely as the parties 
who uphold these jarring interests may chance to prevail ; 
and as they prevail, the balance h overset, now upon one 
side, now upon the «tber. The government is, one day, ar- 
bitrary power in a single person; another, a juggling con- 
lederacy of a few to cheat the prince and enslave the people ; 
and the third, a frantic and umuanageahle democracy. The 
great instrument of all these changes, and what infuses a 
•peculiar venom into all of them, is party. It is of no con- 
sequence what the principles of any party, or what their pre- 
tensions, are ; the spirit which actuates all partitas is the 
same ; the spirit of amfiiti^iu, of self-intiirest, of o})pression, 
and treachery. This Spirit eniindy reverses all the prin- 
ciples Avhich a benevolent nature has erected wuthin us ; aii 
honesty, all equal justice, and even the tics of natural so- 
ciety, the natural ajjectioiis. In a word, my Lord, we hav(' 
allscc;?>, and, if any outward considerations were worthy tlie 
lasting concern of a wise man, we have some of uafcU, siu-h 
oppression from ])arty ^ijovernment as no other tyranny can 
parallel. W e behold daily the most important rights, rights 
upon wdiich all the others depend, w^e behold these rights 
determined in the last resort without the least attention 
e\( n to the appearain^e or colour of justice ; we behold this 
without emotion, because w e have grown up in the constant 
vioiv ?)f practices ; and we are not surprised to hear a 
man requested to be a*knave and a traitor, w ith as much in- 
difiereuce as if the most ordinary favour were asked ; and we 
hear this request refused, not because it is a most unjust 
and unreasojiable desire, but that this worthfr has already 

• • i> 2 
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engaged his injustice to another. These and many mpre 
^dints I am far from spreading to their full extent. You 
ar^ sensible that I do not put forth half my strength ; and 
you cannot be at a loss for the reason. A man is allowed 
sufficient freedom of thought, provided he knows how tc 
choose his subject properly. You may criticise freely upon 
the Chinese constitution, and observe with as much severity 
as you please upon the absurd tricks or destructive bigotry 
iofthe bonzees. But the scene is changed as you come home- 
Iward, and atheism or treason may be the names given 
iBritain, to what would be reason and truth if asserted of, 
x)hina. I submit to the condition, and though T have a 
notorious advantage before me, I waive the pursuit. For 
else, my Lord, it is very obvioiis what a picture might be 
drawn of the excesses of party even in our own nation. I 
could show, that the same faction has, in one reign, pro- 
moted popular seditions, and, in the next, been a patron pf 
tyranny ; I could show, that they have all of them betrayed 
the public safety at all times, and have very frequently with 
equal perfidy made a market of their own cause, and their 
own associates. I could show how vehemently they hav6 
contended for names, and how silently they have nassed 
over things of the last importance^ And I could demon- 
strate, that they have had the ot)portunity of doing all this 
mischief, nay, that they themselves? had their origin and 
growth from that complex form of government which we are 
wisely taught to look upon as so great a blessing. Eevplve, 

I my Lord, our history from the conquest. We scarce ever 
! had a prince, who by fraud, or violence, had not mad^ some 
infringement on the constitution. We scarce ever had a 
parliament which knew, when it attempted to set limits to 
the royal authority, how to set limits to its own. Evils we 
have had continually calling for reformation, and reform- 
ations more grievous than any evils. Our boasted liberty 
sometimes trodden down, sometimes giddily set up, 'and 
ever precariously fluctuating and unsettled ; it ^ 5 , only been 
kept alive by the blasts of continua] feuds, wars, ann con- 
spiracies, In no country in Europe has the scaffold so 
often blushed with the blood of its nobility. Confiscations, 
banishments, attainders, executions, make a large part of the 
history of su€h of our families as are not utterly extinguished 
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by them. Formerly indeed tV‘!ags had a more ferucioas 
aprpearance than they luwe ot this day. In these early 
nnrefineji ages, the jarring parts of a ceiTain ohivotic 
tution supported their several pretensions by the sword 
Experience and policy have since taught other methods. 

At nunc res agitur tenul nuln one ruhetce. 

But how far corruption, \enality, the contempt of honour, 
the oblivion of all duty to our country, and the moat abandon- 
ed public prostitution, are preferable to the more glaring and 
fiolent eflects of faction, 1 will not preaunie to deteimine. 
Sure 1 ^m !hat they are very gr«at evils. 

I have done with the forms of government. During the 
course of my inquiry you may have obseiwed a very material 
difference betwT.en my manlier of reasoning and that which 
is in use amongisiib the abettors of artificial society. They 
form their plans u]Jon what seems most eligible to their 
ifn aginations, for the ordering of mankind. 1 disco v er the 
mistakes in those plans, from the real known consequences 
which have resulted from them. They have enlisted reason 
to fight against itnelf, and employ its whole force to prove 
that it is an insuifKaent guide to them in the conduct of 
their lives. But ui* happily for us, in proportion as we have 
deviated from the ])lain*ruV- of our nature, and turned our 
reason against itself, ii^ that pro])ortion have w'e increased 
the follies and miseries of mankind. The more deeply we 
penetrate into the labyrinth of art, the further we find our- 
selves from those ends for which we entered it. This has 
happened in almost 8\ery species of artificial society, and in 
all times. We found, or we thought we found, an inconve- 
nience in having ever;^ man the judge of his own cause. 
Therefore judges were set up, at first, with discretionary 
po WIFI'S. But it w as soon found a miserable slavery to have 
our lives and properties precarious, and hanging npon the 
arbitrary determination of any one man, or set of men. We 
fied to law^s as a remedy for this evil. By these we persuad- 
ed our^el^«8*itt we might know with some certainty upon w'^hat 
ground w^e stood. Bu4 lo ! differences arose upon the sense 
and interpretation of these laws. Thus we were brought 
back to our old incertitude. Kew law^s were made to ex- 
pound the old ; and new^ difficulties arose upon Jhe new* law’s ; 
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AS words multiplied, opportunities of cavilling upon them 
^mldtiplied also. Then recourse was had to notes, comments, 
^e^ses, reports, responsa prudentwtn^ learned readings : eagle 
stood against eagle ; authority was set up against authority. 
Some were allured by the modern, others reverenced the 
ancient. The new were more enlightened, the old were 
more venerable. Some adopted the comment, others stuck 
to the text. The confusion increased, the mist thickened, 
nritil it could he discovered no longer wdiat was allowed or 
forbidden, what things w^ere in property, and what commoijj. 
In this uncertainty, (uncertain even to the professors, an 
Egyptian darkness to tlie rf‘st of mankind,) the coixteiiding 
[)arties felt themselves more eflectu.ally ruined by the delay 
than they could have been by the injustice of any decision. 
Our inheritances are become a* prize for disputation ; and 
disputes and litigations are become an ^nhi*ritance. 

The professors of artificial law have alwmys walked hand 
iji hand with the professors of artificial theology. As them 
end, in confounding the reason of man, and abridging his 
natural freedom, is exactly the same, they have adjusted the 
means to that end in a way entirely similar. The divine 
thunders out his anathemas with more noise and terror against 
the breach of one of his positive institutions, or the neglect 
of some of his trivial forms, than against the neglect or breach 
of those duties and commandments oft natural religion, which 
by these forms and institutions he pretends to enforce. The 
law'yer has his forms, and his positive institutions too, and he 
adheres to them with a veneration altogether as religious, 
llie wmrst cause cannot be so prejudicial to the litigant, as 
his advocate’s or attorney’s ignorance or neglect oi these 
forms. A law-suit is like an ill-majiaged dispute, in which 
tlie first object is soon oiif of sight, and the parties end upon 
a matter wholly foreign to that on which they began, tin a 
law-suit tlio question is, wdio has a right to a certain house 
or farm ? And this question is daily determined, not upon 
the evidence of the right, but upon the observance or neg- 
lect of some form of w ords in use with the gent1I^TLlen*of«the 
robe, about which there is even amodgst themselves such a 
disagreement, that the most experienced veterans in the pro- 
fession can never be positively assured that they are not 
mistaken. # 
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Let US expostulate with theiit? learned sages, these priests 
of the sacred temple of justice. Are we judges of our ^ 
property ? Bj no means. You then, who are Jiitiated ipiS’ 
the mysteries of the blindfold goddess, inform me whether I 
have a right to eat the bread I have earned by the hazard of 
my life or the sweat of my brow ? The grave doctor answefi 
me in the affirmative ; the reverend secjeant replies in the 
negative; the learned barrister reasons upon one side and 
upon the other, and concludes nothing. What shall I rip ? 
All antagonist starts up and presse? me hard. I enter the 
Jeld, and retain these three persons to defend my cause. 
My cauise, which two fanmu’s frofn the plough could have de- 
cided in half an hour, takers the court twenty years. T am, 
however, at the end ol' my labour, and have, in reward for all 
my toil and vexation, a judgment in my favour. But hold 
— -a sagacious commander, in the adversary’s army, has found 
a flaw in the proceeding. My triumph is turned into mourn- 
ilig. I have used or instead of and, or some mistake, small 
in appearance, but dreadiul in its consequences ; and have 
the whole of my success quashed in a writ of error. I re- 
.move my suit ; I shift from court to court ; I fly from equity 
to law, and from law to equity ; equal uncertainty attends 
me everywhere ; and a mistake in which I had no share, 
decides at once upon itiy •liberty and property, sending me 
from the court to a prkion, and adjudging my family to beg- 
gary and famine. I am innocent, gentlemen, of the dark- 
ness and uncertainty of your science. I never darkened it 
with absurd and contradictory notions, nor confounded it 
wi^ chicane and sophistry. You have excluded me from 
any ^are in the conduct of my owm cause ; the science was 
too deep for me ; I acknowledged it ; but it was too deep 
even for yourselves ; you have ni^de the way so intricate, 
that#you are yourselves lost in it; you err, and )Ou punish 
me for your errors. 

The delay of the law is, your Lordship will tell me, a 
trite topic, and which of its abuses have not been too 
sei^roly'l^ not to be complained of? A man’s property is 
to serve for the purpefses of his support ; and, therefore, to 
delay a determination concerning that, is the worst inj ustice, 
because it cuts off the very end and purpose for which I 
applied to the judicature for relief. Quite c^ntrarj" in the 
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case of a man’s life ; there the determinati^ can hardly be 
too much protracted. Mistakes in this case are as often 
Ifl^n into as many other ; and if the judgment is sudden; 
the mistakes are the most irretrievable of all others. Of 
this the gentlemen of the robe are themselves sensible, and 
they have brought it into a maxim. De movie hominis nulla 
est cwnctatio longa. But what could have induced them to 
reverse the rules, and to contradict that reason which dic- 
tated them, I am utterly unable to guess. A point concern- 
ing property, which ought, for the reasons I just mentioned, 
to be most speedily decided, frequently exercises the wit or 
successions of lawyers, for many generations. Muligi virum 
volvens durando scecula vincit. But the question concerning 
a man’s life, that great question in which no delay ought tb 
be counted tedious, is commonly determined in twenty-four 
hours at the utmost. It is not to be jvoifdered at, that in- 
justice and absurdity should be inseparable companions. 

Ask of politicians the end for which laws were originally 
designed ; and they will answer, that the laws were design- 
ed as a protection for the poor and weak, against the op- 
pression of the rich and powerful. But surely no pretence 
can be so ridiculous ; a man might as well tell me he has 
taken off my load, because he has changed the burden. If 
the poor man is not able to suppoH his suit, according to 
the vexatious and expensive maimer #e8tablished in civilized 
countries, has not the rich as great an advantage over him 
as the strong has over the weak in a state of nature ? But 
we will not place the state of nature, which is the reign of 
God, in competition with political society, which is •the 
absurd usurpation of man. In a state of nature, it is* true, 
that a man of superior force may bqat or rob me ; but then 
it is true, that I am at full liberty to defend myself, or make 
reprisal by surprise, or by cunning, or by any other way in 
which I may be superior to him. But in political society, a 
rich man may rob me in another way. I cannot defend my- 
self ; for money is the only weapon with which we are allow- 
ed to fight. And if I attempt to avenge myself^^tlie -wbole 
force of that society is ready to complete my ruin. 

A good parson once said, that where mystery begins, reli- 
gion ends. Cannot I say, as truly at least, of human laws, 
that where m jstery begins, justice ends ? It is hard to say 
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whether the doctors of law op divinity have made the greater 
advances in the lucrative business of rajs" ery. The lawyers^ ^ 
as well as the theologians, have erected another reason beside:^ 
natural reason 5 and the i^esult has been, another justice be- 
sides natural justice. They have so bewildered the world and^ 
themselves in unmeaning forms and ceremonies, and so per-^ 
plexed the plainest matters with metaphysical jargon, that it 
carries the highest danger to a i^ian out of that profession, to 
make the least step without their advice and assistancr. 
T|jus,hy confining to themselves the knowledge of the founda- 
tion of all rrven’s lives and properties, they have reduced ail 
mankind into the most abject and "^sernle dependence. We 
ar^.tenants at the will of these gentlemen for everything ; 
and a metaphysical quibble is to decide whether the greatest 
i^llain breathing shall meet hfs deserts, or escape with impu- 
nity, or whether tWe Vst man in the society shall not be re- 
dujed to the lowest and most despicable condition it affords, 
l^n a word, my Lord, the injustice, delay, puerility, false refine- 
ment, and affected mystery of the law are such, that many ^ho 
live under it come to admire and envy the expedition, sim- 
plicity, and equality of arbitrary judgments. I need insist 
the less on this article to your Lordship, as you have frequently 
lamented the miseries derived to us from artificial law, and 
your candour is tlie more Ifo be admired auvi applauded in 
this, as your Lordship’ s*noble house has derived its wealth 
and its honour from that profession. 

Before we finish our examination of artificial society, I 
shall lead your I^ordship into a closer consideration of the re- 
latiolTs jvliich it gives oirth to, and the benefits, if such they 
are, which result from these relations. The most obvious 
division of society is int© rich and j)oor ; and it is no less 
obvious, that the number of the former bear a great dispro- 
portio?^ to those of the latter. The whole business of the 
poor is to administer to the idleness, folly, and luxury of the 
rich * and tliat of the rich, in return, is to find the best me- 
thods of confirming the slavery and increasing the burdens 
of tlie poorT” In a state of nature, it is an invariable law, 
that a man’s acquisition^ are in proportion to his labours. In 
a state of artificial society, it is a law as constant and as in- 
variable, that those who labour most enjoy the fewest things ; 
and that those who labour not at all have the greatest number 
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of enjoyments. A constitution of things this, strange anJ 
ridiculous beyond expression ! We scarce believe a thing 
^Niben we are told it, which we actually see before our eyes 
every day without being in the least surprised. I suppose 
that there are in Great Britain upwards of an hundred thou- 
•^and people employed in lead, tin, iron, copper, and coal mines ; 
these unhappy wretches scarce ever see the light of the sun ; 
they are buried in tlie bowels of the earth ; there they work at 
^ severe and dismal task, without the least prospect of being 
delivered from it ; they subsist upon the coarsest and worst 
sort of fare ; they have their health miserably impaired, and 
their lives cut short, by being perpetually confined in the 
close vapour of these malignant minerals. An hundred 
thousand more at least are tortured without remission by the 
suffocating smoke, intense tirt?s, and constant drudgery ne- *, 
cessary in refining and managing the p^odi*»cts of those mines. 
If any man informed us that two hundred thousaiid innocent 
persons were condt^mned to so intolerable slavery, how sholild 
we pity the unha})py sufferers, and how great would be our 
just indignation against those who inflicted so cruel and ig- 
nominious a punishment ! This is an instance, 1 could not 
wish a stronger, of the numherless things which we pass by 
in their common dress, yet which shock us when the^y are 
nakedly repres(‘iited. But this^nulnber, considerable as it is, 
and the slavery, with all its baseness and horror, which we 
have at home, is nothing to what the rest of the world affords 
of the same nature. Millions daily bathed in the poisonous 
damps and destructive effluvia of lead, silver, copper, and 
arsenic. To say nothing of those otiilr employments, 4;hose 
stations of wretchedness and contempt, in wliich civil*8oeiety 
has placed the numerous enfatia perdffft of luu* army. Would 
any rational man submit to one of the most tolerable *of these 
drudgeries, for all the artificial enjoyments which polk?y has 
made to result from them ? By no means. And yet need I 
suggest to your Lordship, that those who find the means, 
and those who arrive at the end, are not at all the same per- 
sons. On considering the strange and unacccnsfiitablq fan- 
cies and contrivances of artificial reason, I have somewhere 
called this earth the Bedlam of our system. Looking now 
upon the effects of some of those fancies, may we not with 
^qual reason call it likewise the Newgate and the Bride- 
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well of the universe ? Indeed tne blindness of one part of 
mankind, co-operating with the phrensy and villany of tho 
other, has been the real builder of this respectaole iVoric 
political society ; and as the blindness of manldnd has caused 
their slavery, in return their state of slavery is made a pre- 
tence for continuing them in a state of blindness ; for the 
politician will tell you gravely, that their life of servitude 
disqualifies the greater part of tfie race of man for a search 
of truth, and supplies them with no other than mean aiui 
iii^ulficient ideas. This is but too true ; and this is one of 
the reasons for which I blame such institutions. 

In a inisery of this sort, admittftjg some few lenitives, and 
tliose too but a few, nine parts in ten of the whole rac(i of 
niJUikind drudge through lile. It may he urged perhaps, in 
» palliation of tliis, that, at leaSt, tlie rich few find a consider- 
able and real benefit /rom the WTerchedness of the many. 
But is this so in fact ? Let us examine the point with a 
Utfle more atteution. For this purpose the rich iu ail so- 
cieties may he thrown into two classes. The first is of those 
who are powerful as well as rich, and conduct the operations 
of the vast political machiuc. The other is of those who 
employ their riches w^holly iu the acquisition of pleasure. 
As to thfe first sort, their continual care and anxiety, their 
toilsome days and sk^epfess* nights, are next to proverbial. 
These circumstances are#5ufiicieiit almost to level their condi- 
tion to tliat of the unhappy majority ; but there are other 
circumstances which place them in a far lower condition. 
Not only their understandings labour continually, which is 
the severest labour, ifui their hearts are torn by the worst, 
most tfoublesoTiie, and insatiable of all passions, by avarice, 
by ambition, by fear and jealousy. No part of the mind has 
rest. Power gradually exiirpates f^om the mind every hu- 
man e«and gentle virtue. Pity, benevolence, friendship, are 
things almost unknown in high stations. Verts amidtice 
rarismne inoeniuatur in Us qui in Jionoribus reque puhlica 
versantur, says Cicero. And, indeed, courts are the schools 
whe^e (M’ueity, pride, dissimulation, and treachery are studied 
and taught in the niost^vicious perfection. This is a point 
so clear and acknowdedged, that if it did not make a neces- 
sa^ part of my subject, I should pass it by entirely. And 
this has hindered me from drawing at full lengt^, and in the 
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most striking colours, this shocking picture of the degeneracy 
and wretchedness of human nature, in that part which is 
Vulgarly thought its happiest and most amiable state. You 
know from what originals I could copy such pictures. 
Happy are they who know enough of them to know the 
little value of the possessors of such things, and of all that 
they possess ; and happy they who have been snatched from 
that post of danger which they occupy, with the remains of 
their virtue ; loss of honours, wealth, titles, and even the 
loss of one’s cx)untry, is nothing in balance with so great ^n 
advantage. 

Let us now view the other species of the rich, those who 
devote their time and fortunes to idleness and pleasure. 
How much happier are they ? The pleasures wuiich are 
agreeable to nature are within the reach of all, and there- 
fore can form no distinction in favour •‘of the rich. The 
pleasures which art forces up are seldom sincere, and never 
satisfying. What is w^orse, this constant application to 
pleasure takes away from the enjoyment, or rather turns it 
into the nature of a very burdensome and laborious business. 
It has consequences much more fiital. It produces a weak 
valetudinary state of body, attended by all those horrid dis- 
orders, and yet more horrid methods of cure, which are the 
result of luxury on one hand, and the weak and ridiculous 
ettbrts of human art on the other, c The pleasures of such 
men are scarcely felt as pleasures; at the same time that 
they bring on pains and diseases, which are felt but too 
severely. The mind has its share of the misfortune; it 
grows lazy and enervate, unwilling Mid unable to searo^i for 
truth, and utterly uncajiabie of knowing, much less of re- 
lishing, real happiness. The poor {ly their excessive labour, 
and the rich by their enormous luxury, are set upon a level, 
and rendi red equally ignorant of any knowledge whichtmight 
conduce to their happiness. A dismal view of the interior 
of all civil society ! The low’er part broken and ground down 
by the most cruel oppression; and the rich by their artificial 
method of life bringing worse evils on themselvOs, thm /;heir 
tyranny could possibly inflict on th«^;se below them. Very- 
different is the prospect of the natural state. Here there are 
no wants w^hich nature gives, and in this state men can be 
sensible of no other wants, w hich are not to be suppied by 
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a very moderal/e degree of labour; therefore there is no 
slavery. Neither is there any luxury, because no singtes 
man can supply the materials of it Lite is fiimpk, antJ 
therefore it is happy. 

I am conscious, my Lord, that your politician will urge m . 
his defence, that this unequal state in highly useful. That 
without dooming some part of mankind to extraordinary tod, 
the arts which cultivate life could not be exercised. But I 
demand of this politician, how such arts came to be neces* 
sa<py ? He answers, that civd society could not well exist 
without tbem. So that these arts are necessary to civil so- 
ciety, and" civil society necessary again to these arts. Thus 
are we running in a circle, wildiout modesty, and without 
eud, and making one error a^gid extravagance an excuse for 
•the other. My sentiments about these arts and their cause, 

I have often discoutsed with my friends at large. Pope has 
expressed them in good verse, where he talks with so much 
f^rce of reason and elegance of language, in praise ui the 
state of nature : 

Then w’as not pride, nor arts that pride to aid, 

Man walked with beast, joint tenant of the shade. 

On the whole, my Lorji, if political society, in whatever 
form, has still made the many the property of the few ; if it 
has introduced labours ttnnecessary, vices and diseases un- 
known, and pleasures incompatible with nature; if in all 
countries it abridges the lives of millions, and renders those 
of millions more uttei;jy abject and miserable ; shall w^e still 
worship so destructive nn idol, and daily sacrifice to it our 
health, our liberty, and our peace ? Or shall we pass by this 
monstrous heap of absurd notious aqd abominable practices, 
thinking we have sufficiently discharged our duty in exposing 
the trMmg cheats And ridiculous juggles of a few mad, de- 
signing, or ambitious priests? Alas! my Lord, we labour 
uuddi' a mortal consumption, whilst we are so anxious about 
the cure of^a sere finger. For has not this leviathan of 
civil power overflowed the earth with a deluge of blood, as 
if he were made to disport and play therein? We have 
shown, that political society, on a moderate calculation, has 
been the means of murdering several times the number of 
inhabitants now upon the eairth, during its shoid existence, 
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not upwards of four thousand years in any accounts to be 
idepended on. But we have said nothing of the other, and 
perhaps as bad, consequences of these wars, which have 
epilled such seas of blood, and reduced so many millions to a 
merciless slavery. But these are only the ceremonies per- 
formed in the porch of the political temple. Much more 
horrid ones are seen as you enter it. The several species of 
government vie with each other in the absurdity of their 
''constitutions, and the oppression which they make their 
subjects endure. Take them under what form you pleese, 
they are in elfect but a despotism, and they' fall, both in 
elFect and appearance too, after a very short period; into that 
cruel and detestable species of tyranny ; which I rather call 
it, because we have been educated under another form, than 
that this is of worse consequences to mankind. For the 
free governments, for the point of their space,, and the 
moment of their duration, have felt more confusion, iind 
committed more flagrant acts of tyranny, than the most 
perfect despotic governments which we have ever known. 
Turn your eye next to the labyrinth of the law, and the 
iniquity conceived in its intricate recesses. Consider the 
ravages committed in the bowels of all commonwealths by 
ambition, by avarice, envy, fraucj^ open injustice, and pre- 
tended friendship ; vices which uould draw little support from 
a state of nature, but which blossorii and flourish in the rank- 
ness of political society, l^evolve our whole discourse ; add 
to it all those reflections which your own good understand- 
ing shall suggest, and make a strenuous eflbrt beyond the 
reach of vulgar philosophy, to confess that the cause of arti* 
jicial society is more defenceless even than that of artificial 
religion ; that it is as, derogatory from the honour of the 
Creator, as subversive of human reason, and productive of 
infinitely more mischief to the human race. 

If pretended revelations have caused wars where they 
were opposed, and slavery where they were received, the 
pretended wdse inventions of politicians have done the same. 
But the slavery has been much heavier, the wars tar» more 
bloody, and botli more universal oy many degrees. Show 
me any mischief produced by the madness or wickedness of 
theologians, and 1 will show you an hundred resulting from 
the ambition and villany of conquerors and statesmen. 
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Shpw me an absurdity in religii>a;^and 1 ^ill undertake to 
show you an hundred for one in politico! laws and institu- 
tions.* If you say, that natural religion is a suliicieT^O goide 
without the foreign aid of reveladon, on what principle 
should political laws become necessary ? Is not the same 
reason available in theology and in politics ? If the laws of 
nature are the laws of Grod, is it consistent with the Divine 
wisdom to prescribe rules to us, and leave the enforcement 
of them to the folly of human institutionB ? Will you folloT^' 
t«uth but to a c.ertam point ? 

We VLiyd indebted for all our piiseries to ^ur distrust of 
that guide, which Providence thought sufficient for our. con- 
dition, our own natural reason, which rejecting both in hu- 
man and Divine tilings, we h^jive given our necks to the yoke 
of political and theological slavery. We have renounced the 
])r(U’ogative of man, mid it is no wonder that w^e sliould be 
tryated like beasts. But our misery is much greater than 
theirs, as the crime we commit in rejecting the lavv Tul do- 
minion of our reason is greater than any which they can 
commit. If, after all, you should confess all these things, 
yet plead the necessity of political institutions, weak and 
wicked as they are, J can argue with equal, perhaps superior, 
force, concerning the ii|icessity of artihcial religion; and 
every step you advance in ycTiir argumcmt, you add a .strength 
to mine. 8o that if w^ are resolved to submit our reason 
and our liberty to civil usurpation, we have nothing to do 
hut to conform as quietly as we can to the vulgar notions 
wliieh are connected # ith this, and take up the theology of 
the t u^gar as well as their politics. Bat if we think this 
necessity rather imaginary than real, we should renounce 
their dreams of soeiedy,* together with their visions of re- 
ligion, and vindicate ourselves into perfect liberty. 

YoTi are, iny Lord, but just enti'riug into the world ; I am 
going out of it. 1 have played long enough to be heartily 
tin d of the drama. Whether I have acted my part in it 
well or ill, posterity will judge with more candour than I, 
or than* the present age^ with our present passions, can pos- 
sibly pretend to. Dor my part, I quit it without a sigh, and 
submit to tlie sovereign order without murmuring. The 
nearer we approach to the goal of life, the better we begin 
to understand the true value of our existence, ftnd the real 
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weight of our opinions. We set out much in love 
both; but we leave much behind us as we advance. We 
iirsl throw away the tales along with the rattles of our 
nurses ; those of the priest keep their hold a little longer ; 
those of our governors the longest of all. But the passions 
which prop these opinions are withdrawn one after another ; 
and the cool light of reason, at the setting of our life, shows 
us what a false splendour played upon these objects during 
mir more sanguine seasons. Happy, my Lord, if, instructed 
by my expindence, and even by my errors, you come eauJy 
to make such an estimate of things, as may g'ive freedom 
and ease to your life. I*am happy that such an^ estimate 
promiscj^ me comfort at my death. 



A PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIBT 


INTO THE ORIGIN OF OUR IDEAS , 

OF 

THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL. 


^ * WITH • 

AN INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE CONCERNING TASTE. 

AND SEVERAL Og-HER ADDITIONS. 


PBEFACE. 

I HAVE endeavoured to make this edition something more 
full and satisfactory than the first. I have sought with the 
utmost care, and read with equal attention, everything which 
has appeared in public against my opinions ; I have taken 
advantage of the candid liberty of my friends ; and if by 
these means I have been better enabled to discover the im- 
perfections of the work, the indulgence it has received, im- 
perfect as it was, furnished me with a new motive to spare 
^110 reasonable pains for its improvement. Though I have 
not fouud sufficient rea*son, or what appeared to me suffi- 
cient, for making any material change in my theory, I have 
found it necessary in maijy places to^explain, illustrate, and 
enforce it. 1 have prefixed an introductory discourse con- 
cerninjf Taste : it is a matter curious in itself*; and it leads 
naturally enough to the principal inquiry. This, with the 
other explanations, has made the work considerably larger ; 
and by increasing its bulk, has, I am afraid, added to its 
faults^ so that, notwith^^tanding all my attention, it may 
stand in need of a yet greater share of indulgence than it 
required at its first appearance. 

They who are accustomed to studies of this nature will 
expect, and they will allow too for many faults. 'l?hey know 
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that many of the objects of our inquiry are in themselves 
obscure and intricate ; and that many others have been ren- 
dered so by affected refinements or false learning ; they 
know that there are many impediments in the subject, in 
the prejudices of others, and even in our own, that render it 
a matter of no smaU difficulty to show in a clear light tlie 
genuine face of nature. They know that, whilst the mind is 
Jntent on the general scheme of things, some particular 
parts Tmist be neglected; that we must often submit the 
style to tlie matter, and frequently give up the praisei of 
elegance, satisfied with bping clear. • * * 

Thi) characters of nature are legible, it is true^, hut they 
are not plain enough to enable those who run, to read them. 
We must mak(i use of a cautious, 1 had almost said a timor- 
ous, method of proceeding. We miist not attempt to fly,' 
\‘ihen we can scarca'ly pretcaid to cre<^p. In considcTing any 
com])le\ matter, w(; ought to examine every distinct ingredi- 
ent in the composition, one by one ; and reduce evcrytliing 
to the utmost simplicity; since the condiiion of our nature 
binds us to a stri<*t law and very narrow limits. We ought 
afterwards to re-examiue the princi])les by the efiect of the 
composition, as well as the composition by that of. the prin- 
(a])les. We ought to compare our subject with things of a 
similar nature, and even with things of a contrary nature; 
for discoveries may be, and often 5re- made by the contrast, 
which would escape us on the single view. The greater 
number of the comparisons wx* make, i,he more general and 
the more certain our kmuvhidgc, is diloi to prove, as built 
upon a more ext<msive and pei fcct Induction. • * 

If an inquiry thus carefully conducted should fail at last 
of discovering the triKth, it may Jlnsw^er an end perhaps as 
uselul, in discovering to us the weakness of our own under- 
standing. If it does uul make us knowing, it may ffuike us 
modest. If it does not preserve us from error, it jnay at 
least from the spirit <>f* error; and may make us cautfoiis of 
pronouncing with positiveness or with haste, when so much 
labour may end in so much uncerf^inty. * • 

I could wish that, in examining this tlicory, the sanm 
method wu?re ])ursued which i endeavoured to observe in 
forming it. The objections, in my opinion, ought to he 
proposed, ‘either to th^ several principles as they are dis- 
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thiclly considered, or to the justness of tlie conclusion which 
is drawn from them, liut it is common to pass over both tGe 
premises and conclusion in silence, and to proauce, as an ob- 
jection, some poetical passage which does not seem easily 
accounted for upon the principles 1 endeavour to establish. 
This manner of proceeding I should think very improper. 
The task would be infinite, if we could establish no princi- 
ple until we had previously unravelled the complex textiu’e 
of every image or description to be found in poets and ora- 
tes. JVnd though we should never be able to reconcile the 
effect of suck images to our principles, this can never over- 
turn the theory itself, whilst it is founded on certain and in- 
disputable facts. A theory founded on experiment, and not 
assumed, is always good for sc much as it explains. Our in- 
* ability to push it ^definitely is no argument at all against 
it. This inabilit}^ maj^ be owing to our ignorance of some 
necessary mediums ; to a want of proper application ; to many 
other causes besides a defect in the pt'inciples we employ. 
In reality, the subject requires a much (*loser attention than 
we dare claim from ourmaniier of treating it. 

If it should not appear on the face of the work, I must 
caution the reader against imagining tliat I intended a full 
dissertation on the Sublime and Heautiful. My inquiry 
wont no farther than to the origin of these ideas. If the 
qualities which T have ranged under the head of the Sublime 
bo all found consistent with each otlier, and all difibrent 
fi’oiri those which 1 place under the head of Beauty ; and if 
those which compose liie class of the Beautiful have the same 
consistency witli themselves, and the same opposition to 
those which are classed under the denomination of Sublime, 
1 am in little ])ain whtdficr anybody chooses to follow the 
name I give them or not, provided he allows that what I dis- 
pose under dilferent heads are in reality difibrent things in 
nature. The use I make of the words may be blamed, as too 
confined or too extended ; my meaning cannot well be mis- 
understood. 

TcTconclude : whatever progress may be made towards the 
discovery of truth in this matter, 1 do not repent the pains 
I have taken in it. The use of such inquiries may be very 
considerable. Whatever turns the soul inward on itself, tends 

to concentre its forces, and to fit it for greater atid stronger 
• • « 
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flights of science. By looking into physical causes our 
minds are opened and enlarged ; and in this pursuit, whether 
we take or whether we lose our game, the chase is certainly 
of service. Cicero, true as he was to the academic philo- 
sophy, and consequently led to reject the certainty of phy- 
sical, as of every other kind of knowledge, yet freely con- 
fesses its great importance to the human understanding ; 
^^JSst animorum ingeniorv/nique nostrorum naturale quodda/ni 
quasi pahulum comideratio contemplatioque naiurcBy If W6 
can direct the lights we derive from such exalted speculk- 
tions, upon me humbler fteld of the imagination, whilst we 
investigate the springs, and trace the courses of our passions, 
we may not only communicate to the taste a sort of philo- 
sophical solidity, but we may* reflect back on the severer 
ftchences some of the graces and elegancias of taste, without 
which the greatest proficiency in those sciences will always 
have the appearance of something illiberal. • 


INTRODUCTION. 

ON TASTE. 

On a superficia] view, we may seem to differ very widely 
from each other in our reasonings, and no less in our plea- 
sures : but notwithstandiug this diflentmee, which I think to 
rather apparent than real, it is ]>robabie that tli» stand- 
ard both ot reason and taste is the same in nil human crea- 
tures. For if tliere w'cre not some principles of judgment 
as well as of sentiment (^oimuou to all mankind, no liold 
could possibly be taken t ilher on their reason or their pas- 
sions, suifleient to maintain tlit^ ordin.ary correspondence of 
life. It appears indeed to he general! v acknowledged, that 
with regard to truth and lalsehood tliere la something fixed. 
We find people in their dispules <i|ontunjally appealing to 
certain tests and standardvs, which arc allowed on aU sides 
and are supposcal to be established in our common nature! 
But there is not the same ol)\ ions concurrence in any uni- 
form or setficd principles which ^relate to taste. It is even 
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commonlj s apposed tlaat this delicate and aeri4 faculty, 
which seems too volatile to endure eve^t the chains of a defi- 
nition, cannot be properly tried by any test, nor regulated 
by any standard. There is so continual a call for the exer- 
cise of the reasoning faculty, and it is so much strengthened 
by perpetual contention, that certain maxims of right reason 
seem to be tacitly settled amongst the most ignorant. The 
learned have improved on this rude science, and redaceil 
those maxims into a system. If taste has not been so hap- 
pfly cultivated, it was not that the subject was barren, but 
that the labourers were few or negligent ; for, to say the 
truth, there are not the same interesting motives to impel us 
to fix the one, which urge us to ascertain the other. And, 
^ after all, it' men ditier in their opinion concerning such mat- 
ters, their dilFerenoe is^not attended with the same important 
consequences ; else 1 make no doubt but that the logic of 
taste, if I may be allowed the expression, might very possi- 
bly be as well digested, and we might come to discuss mat- 
ters of this nature with as much certainty, as those which 
seem more immediately within the province of mere reason. 
And indeed, it is very necessarj% at the entrance into such an 
inquiry as our present, to make this point as clear as possi- 
ble ; for if taste has no fisfed^principles, if the imagination is 
not affected according tp some invariable and certain laws, 
our labour is likely to be employed to very little purpose ; 
as it must be judged a useless, if not an absurd undertaking, 
to lay down rules for caprice, and to set up for a legislator 
of whims and fancies. 

The term taste, like all other figurative terms, is not ex- 
tremely accurate ; the tl^ng which we understand by it is 
far from a simple and determinate idea in the minds of most 
men, q^gd it is therefore liable to uncertainty atid confusion. 
I have no great opinion of a definition, the celebrated remedy 
for the cure of this disorder. For, when we define, we seem 
in danger of circumscribing nature within the bounds of our 
own notions, which we often take up by hazard, or embrace 
on trust, or form out of limited and partial consideration of 
the object before us ; instead of extending our ideas to take 
in all that nature comprehends, according to her manner of 
combining. We are limited in our inquiry by the^ strict law® 
to w^hich w^ have submitted at our setting out. 
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• — Circa vileni patulumque morahitymr orheniy 

Vndc pudor pmferre pedcm vetat aut operis lex, 

A definition may be vciy exact, and yet go but a very little 
way towards informing us of the nature of the thing- defined ; 
but let the virtue of a definition be what it will, in the order 
of things, it seems rather to follow than to precede our in- 
quiry, of wmich it ought to be considered as the result. It 
•must be acknowledged, that the methods of disquisition and 
teaching may be sometimes different, and on very good 
reason Tindoubtedly ; but, for my paid:, I am convinced that 
the method of teaching Wfiieh approaches mosif nearrly to the 
method of ijivestigation is incomparably the best; since, not 
content with serving up a few barren and lifeless truths, it 
leads to the stock on w^hicli tlfey grew ; it tends to set the, 
reader himself in the track of inventioni5 and to direct him 
into those paths in which the author has made his’ own dis- 
coveries, if he should be so happy as to have made any that 
are valuable. 

But to cut ofi’ all ]>retence for cavilling, I mean by the 
word Taste no moi-c; t han that faculty or those J'aculties. of 
the mind, which are afi'ected with, or which form a judgment 
of, the works of in)aginatiou and the elegant arts. ‘This is, I 
think, the most g.uuTal idea oi tlTat word, and what is the 
h'ast connected with any particulan theory. And my point 
in this inquiry is, to find w hether there are any principles, on 
which the imagination is alfi'cted, so eomnion to all, so gronnd- 
<‘d and er'rtain, as to siipjdy the means od* rea:;;oning satisfac- 
torily about them. A nd such jrriiicipfes of taster I fancy there - 
are ; how^ever ])aradoxical it may seem to those, \^ho on a 
superfirnal view' imagine, that tlieat' is so great a diversity of 
tastes, both in kind aiul degree, that nothing can he more in- 
determinate.* c 

All the natural powmi’s in man, which T know, that are 
conversant about external objects, are the senses f the 
imagination; and the judgimuit. And first with regard to 
the sens(*s. We do and we must siipposcy that as*th,e con- 
fonnafion of their organs are neaily or altogether the same 
in all men, so the manner [K*rceiviug external ohiects is 
in all men the same, or with little difierence. We are 
satisfied t^at what appears to be light to one eye, appears 
light to another; that what se^nis sweet to one palate, is 
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fewoot to another; that what is dark and hitter to this ma^j, 
is. likewise dark and hitter to that; and we crnclude in the 
R«me manner of great and little, hard and soft, hot and cold, 
rough and smooth, and indeed of all the natural qualities 
and aifections of bodies. If we suffer ourselves to imagine, 
that their senses present to different men different images 
of things, this sceptical proceeding will make every sort of 
reasoning on every subject vain and frivolous, even that 
sceptical reasoning itself* which had persuaded us to enter- 
a doubt concerning the agreement of our perceptions. 
But as tl^ere will be little doubt that bodies present similar 
images to the whole species, it must necessarily be allowed, 
that the pleasures and the pains which every object excites 
in one man, it must raise in a 11 mankind, w^hilst it operates 
* naturally, simply, ^d by its proper powers only ; for if we 
deny this, we must im£fgine that the same cause, o[)crating in 
the*same manner, and on subjects of the same kind, will pro- 
duce different effects ; which would be highly absurd. Let 
us first consider this point i» the sense of taste, and the 
rather, as the faculty in question has taken its name from that 
sense. All men are a<jreed to call vinegar sour, honey sweet, 
and aloes, bitter ; and as they are all agreed in finding these 
qualities in those objects, the^y do not i]i the least differ con- 
cerning their effects with^regard to pleasure and ])ain. They 
all concur in calling sweetness pleasant, and sourness and 
bitterness unpleasant. Here there is no diversity in their 
sentiments ; and that there is not, appears fully from the 
consent of all men in* the metaphors which arc taken from 
the senie of taste. A sour temper, bitter expressions, bitter 
curses, a bitter iate, are l^rms well and strongly understood 
by all. And we are altogether as wt)ll understood when w^e 
say, a sweet disposition, a sweet person, a sweet condition, 
and the like. It is confessed, that custom and some other 
causes have made many deviations from the natural pleasures 
or pains which belong to these several tastes : but then the 
power o^ distinguishing between the natural and the acquired 
relislf remains to the very last. A man frequently comes to 
prefer the taste of tobacco to that of sugar, and the flavour of 
vinegar to that of milk ; but this makes no confusion in tastes, 
whilst he is sensible that the tobacco and vinegar are not 
fiweet, and whilst he knows^ that habit alone has reconciled 
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his palate to these alien pleasures. Even with such a person 
we may speak, and with sufB.cient precision, concerning tastes. 
But should any man be found who declares, that to him 
tobacco has a taste like sugar, and that he cannot distinguish 
between milk and vinegar ; or that tobacco and vinegar are 
sweet, milk bitter, and sugar sour ; we immediately conclude 
that tlie organs of this man are out of order, and that his 
^lalate is utterly vitiated. We are as far from conferring 
with such a person upon tastes, as from reasoning concerning 
therelations of quantity with one who should deny that all 1*he 
parts together were equal Jo the whole. We do jiot-call a man 
of tliis kind wrong in his notions, but absolutely mad. Ex- 
ceptions of this sort, in either way, do not at all impeach 
our general rule, nor make ns conclude that men have various 
principles concerning the relations of quantity or the taste* 
of things. So that when it is said, tjft?te cannot be disputed, 
it can only mean, that no one can strictly answer what plea- 
sure or pain some particular man may find from the taste of 
some particular thing. This indeed cannot be disputed ; but 
we may dispute, and with sufficient clearness too, concerning 
the things which are naturally pleasing or disagreeable 'to 
the sense. But when we talk of any peculiar or. acquired 
relish, then we must know the habits, the prejudices, or the 
di8teTn])ers of this particular man, and we must draw our 
conclusion from those. 

This agreement of mankind is not confined to the taste 
solely. The principle of pleasure derived from sight is the 
same in all. Light is more pleasing^thaii darkness. Sum- 
mer, when the earth is clad in greefi, when the hearens are 
serene and bright, is more agreeable than winter, when every- 
thi7ig makes a diirerenWppearanct?. I never remember that 
anything beautiful, whether a man, a beast, a bird, or a plant, 
was ever shown, though it v ere to a hundred people, that 
they did not all immediately agre^e that it was beautiful 
though some might have thought that it fell short of their 
expectation, or that other things were still finer. I believe 
no man thinks a goose to be more beautiful than a*sVan, or 
imagines that what they call a Eriezland hen excels a peacock 
It must be observed too, that the pleasures of the sight are 
not near so complicated, and confiised, and altered by un-’ 
natural halhts and associations, as the pleasures of the taste 
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are ; because the pleasures of tbe sight nore eomxno^^l / ac- 
quiesce in themselyes'/ and are not so often altered by con- 
siderations -whicli are independent of the sig^it itself But 
things do not spontaneously present themselves to the palate 
as they do to the sight; they are generally applied to ’t, 
either as food or as medicine ; and, from the qualities which 
they possess for nutritive or medicinal purposes, they often 
form the palate by degrees, and by force of these associations. 
Thus opium is pleasing to Turks, on account of the agreeahie 
(iolirium it produces. Tobacco is the delight of Dutchmen, 
as it diffuses^ a torpor and pleasing stupefaction. Permented 
spirits please our common peopm, because they banish care, 
and all consideration of future or present evils. All of these 
would lie absolutely neglected if their properties had origin- 
ally gone no further than tlie taste ; but all these, together 
with tea and coffeft, and some other things, have passed from 
the apothecary’s shop to our tables, and were taken for 
health long before they were thought of for pleasure. The 
effect of the drug has made us use it frequently ; and fre- 
quent use, combined with the agreeable effect, has made the 
taste itself at last agreeable. But this does not in the least 
perplex our reasoning ; because we distinguish to the last the 
acquired from the natural relish. In describing the taste of 
an unknown fruit, you wouid scarcely say that it had a sweet 
and pleasant flavour like tobacco, opium, or garlic, although 
you spoke to those who were in the constant use of these 
drugs, and had great pleasure in them. There is in all men 
a sufiicient remembrance of the original natural causes of 
pleasure, to enable thorn to bring all things offered to their 
senses to that standard, and to regulate their feelings and 
opinions by it. Suppoife one who ]iad so vitiated his palate 
as to take more pleasure in the taste of opium than in that 
of batter or honey, to be presented with a bolus of squills ; 
there is hardly any doubt but that he would prefer the but- 
tei or honey to this nauseous morsel, or to any other bitter 
drug to which he had not been accustomed ; which proves 
that Ms palate was naturally like that of other men in all 
things, that it is still like the palate of other men in many 
things, and only vitiated in some particular points. Por in 
judging of any new thing, even of a taste similar to that 
which he has been formed by habit to like, he fijids his palate 
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affected in a natural -manner, and on the common principles. 
Thus the pleasure of all the senses, of the sight, and even of 
the taste, that most ambiguous of the senses, is the same in 
all, high and low, learned and unlearned. 

Besides the ideas, with their annexed pains and pleasures, 
which are presented by the sense ; the mind of man possesses 
a sort of creative power of its own ; either in representing at 
pleasure the images of things in the order and manner in 
wfiich they were received by the senses, or in combining 
those iinng(\s in a new manner, and according to a differeift 
order. This power is called imagination ; and tcifhis belongs 
whatever is called wit, fancy, invention, and the likeT But it 
must be observed, t hat this power of the imagination is in- 
capable of producing anything jibsolntely new; it can only 
vary the disposition of those ideas Avhich it has received from 
the senses. .Now the imagination is tlie litost extensive pro- 
vince of ])leasure a,nd pain, as it is the region of our fears 
and our hopes, and of all our passions that are connected 
•with them ; and whatever is eahmlated to atfeet the imagin- 
ation with these commanding ideas, hy force of any original 
natural impression, must have the same power ])retty ecpially 
over all men. For since the imagination is only tfip repre- 
seutation of the senses, it can only Jio plc^ased or disjileased 
with the images, from the same |frinci|)le on which the sense 
is pleased or dis])leased with the realties; and consequently 
there must he just as close an agre^emont in the imagin- 
ations as in the senses of men. A little attention will con- 
vince us that this must of necessity the cah{‘. 

But in tlie imagination, besides the*[)aiu or pleasure aris- 
ing from the properties of* the natural objects a pleasure is 
perceived from the resemjdant-e vAhiMi tije imitation has to 
the original: the imagination, ! <'onc(hve, can have no pleasure 
but what results from oiu or other of these causes. •And 
these causes optTate ])retty uniioianiy upon all men, because 
they operate by prinei[)le.s m nature, and wKich are not derii^ed 
from any particular habits or advantages. Air. Locke very 
iustly and tiiiely observes of wit, that it is chiefly couver^nt 
in tracing resemblances : he remarks, *at the saiiie time, that 
the business of judgment is railier in finding differences. 
It may perhaps appear, on this su]>position. that there is no 
material distii#ctioii between the wit and the judgment, as they 
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both seem to result from differeut operations ol the same fa- 
culty of comparing. But in reality, whether they are or are not 
dependent on the same power of the mind, they differ so ‘^erj? 
materially in many respects, that a p^erfect union of wit and 
judgment is one of the rarest things in the world. When 
two distinct objects are unlike to each other, it is only what 
we expect; things are in their common way ; and therefore they 
make no impression on the imagination: but wdien two distinct 
objects have a resemblance, we are struck, we attend to them, 
Shd we are pleased. The mind of man has naturally a far 
greater g^lacrity and satisfaction iiv tracing resemblances than 
in searching for differences : because by making resemblances 
we produce new images ; we unite, we create, we enlarge our 
stock ; but in making distinctions w^e offer no food at all to 
the imagination ; |;he task itself* is more severe and irksome, 
and what pleasure derive from it is something of a nega- 
tive and indirect nature, A piece of news is told me in the 
morning ; this, merely as a piece of news, as a fact added to 
my stock, gives me some pleasure. In the evening 1 find 
there was nothing in it. What do I gain by this, but the dis- 
satisfaction to find that 1 have been imposed upon? Hence it 
is that men are much more naturally inclined to belief than to 
incredulity. And it is mpo^n this principle, that the most ig- 
norant and barbarous nations have frequently excelled in simi- 
litudes, comparisons, metaphors, and allegories, who have been 
weak and backw^ard in distinguishing and sorting their ideas. 
And it is for a reason of this kind, that Homer and the Oriental 
writers, though ver^^fond of similitudes, and though they often 
strike out such as are fruly admirable, seldom take care to have 
them exact; that is, thj^y are taken with the general resem- 
blance, they paint it Strongly, and they take no notice of the 
difference which maybe found between the things compared. 

Now, as the pleasure of resemblance is that which princi- 
pally flatters the imagination, all men are nearly equal in this 
point, as far as their knowledge of the things represented or 
compf^red extends. The principle of this knowledge is very 
much accidental, as it -depends upon experience and observa- 
tion, and not on the strength or weakness of any natural fa- 
culty ; and it is from this difference in knowledge, that what 
we commonly, though with no great exactness, call a dif- 
ference in taste proceeds. A man to whoifl sculpture ib 
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new, sees abarber’sblock, or some ordinary piece of statuary, 
he is immediately struck and pleased, because he sees some- 
thing like a human figure ; and, entirely taken up with this 
likeness, he does not at all attend to its defects. No, person, 
1 believe, at the first time of seeing a piece of imitation ever 
did. Some timii after, we suppose that this novice lights up- 
on a more artificial work of the same nature ; he now begins 
to look with contempt on what he admired at first ; not that 
life admin^d it even then for its unlikeness to a man, but for 
that geru^ral, though inaccurate, resemblance whic.h it bore ft 
the human figure. What^he admired at different ‘Jtimes in 
these so different figures, is strictly the same ; and though 
his knowledge is improved, his taste is not altered. Hither- 
to his mistake was from a want if)f knowledge in art, and this 
arose from his inex])erience ; but he may be still deficient 
from a want of knowledge in nature. fFor it is possible that 
the man in question may stop here, and that the master- 
piece of a great hand may please him no more than the 
middling performance of a vulgar artist: and this not for 
want of better or higher relish, but because all mtm do not 
observe with sufficient accuracy ou the liuman figure to 
enable them to judge properly of an imitation of it. And 
that the critical taste does not (k‘pond upon a superior 
principle in men, but upon superior knowledge, may appear 
from several instances. The story of l^he anciemt painter and 
the shoemaker is very well knoAVii. The shoemaker set*the 
painter right with regard to some mistakes he had made in 
the shoe of one of his figures, and whiehfe he ])ainter, wdio had 
not made such accurate observations on s])oes, and wa« con- 
tent with a general r<3semb]a.nc(s hajl never oliserved. 'But 
this w'as no impeachmeni to the taste of the painter; it 
only showu'd some w^aiit of knowledge in the art of malting 
shoes. Let us imagine, that an anatomist had come into 
the painter’s working-room. His pi^ice is in general well 
done, the figure in question in a good at titude', and the parts 
well adjusted to tlieir various movements ; yet the anatomist, 
critical in his art, may observe the swy^ll of some muscle not 
quite just in the peculiar action of the figure. Here the 
anatomist observes what tlie painter had not observed ; and 
he passes by what tlie shoemaker had remarked. But a 
w’ant of the i*st critical knowledge in anatomy no more re- 
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fleeted on tlie natura] good taste of the painter or o^ any 
common observer of bis piece, than tlie want of an exa(^ 
knowledge in the formation of a shoe. A fine piece of a 
decollated head of St. John the Baptist was shown to a 
Turkish emperor ; he praised many things, but he observed 
one defect ; he observed that the skin did not shrink from 
the wounded part of the neck. The sultan on this occasion, 
though his observation was very just, discovered no more* 
natural taste than the painter who executed this piece, or 
tffan a thousand European connoisseurs, who probaMy never 
would h^ve ‘made the same observation. His Turkish 
Majesty had indeed been well acquainted with that terrible 
spectacle, which the others cculd only have represented in 
. their imagination. On the subject of their dislike there is 
a difierence betwee;? aljl these people, arising from the difier- 
ent kinds and degrees of their knowledge ; but there is 
something in common to the painter, the shoemaker, the 
anatomist, and the Turkish emperor, the pleasure arising 
from a natural object, so far as each perceives it justly 
imitated ; the satisfaction in seeing an agreeable figure ; 
the sympathy proceeding from a striking and affecting inci- 
dent. So far as taste is natural, it is nearly common to all. 

In poetry, and other pieces* of imagination, the same parity 
may be observed. It is jbrue, that one man is charmed with 
Don Bellianis, and reads Virgil coldly : whilst another is 
transported with the Eneid, and leaves Don Bellianis to 
children. These two men seem to have a taste very differ- 
ent from each other ; bpt in fact they differ very little. In 
both these pieces, which inspire such opposite sentiments, a 
tale exciting admiration is told; both are full of action, both 
are passionate ; in both^are voyages,’ battles, triumphs, and 
continpal changes of fortune. The admirer of Don Bellianis 
perhaps does not understand the refined language of the 
Eneid, who, if it was degraded into the style of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, might feel it in all its energy, on the same prin- 
ciple which made him an admirer of Don Bellianis. 

In his favourite authisr he is not shocked with the con- 
tinual breaches of probability, the confusion of times, the 
offences against manners, the trampling upon geography; 
for he knows nothing of geography and chronology, and he 
has never examined the grounds of probability. He perhaps 
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reads of a shipwreck on the coast of Bohemia : wholly taken 
with so interesting an event, and only solicitous for tbe 
fate of his hero, he is not in the least troubled at this ex- 
travagant blunder. For why should he be shocked at a 
shipwreck on the coast of Bohemia, v ho does not know but 
that Bohemia may be an island in the Atlantic ocean ? and 
after all, what reflection is this on the natural good taste of 
the person here supposed ? . . . . • 

* So far then as taste belongs to the imagination, its princi- 
ple is the same in all men; there is no difference in the 
manner of their being aif^ted, nor in the causes ot^the affec- 
tion ; but ii) the degree there is a difference, which arises 
from two causes principally ; eitlier from a greater degree of 
natural sensibility, or from a (Joser and longer attention to ^ 
the object. To illustrate this by the procedure of the senses, 
in which the same difference is found* let us suppose a very 
smooth marble table to beset before two men; they lK>th 
perceive it to be smooth, and they are both pleased with it 
because of this quality. So far they agree. But suppose 
another, and after that another table, the latter still smoother 
than the former, to be set before them. It is now very pro- 
bable that theses men, who are so agreed upon what is smooth, 
and in the pleasure from thencet will disagree when they 
c-orne to settle which table has the advantage in point of 
polish. Here is indeed the great dfffercnce between tastes, 
when men come to compare the excess or diminution of things 
which are judged bj^ degree and not by measure. JVor is it 
easy, when such a difference arises, to* set tie the point, if the 
excess or diminution be not glaring.* If we differ inrf)pini( n 
about two quantities, we can have recourse to a comnu n 
measure, which may deiide the que.stion with the utmost ex- 
actness ; and this, I tak(^ ii, is what gives mathematical 
knowledge a greater certainty than any other. But ui 
things wlmse excess is not judged by greater or smaller, as 
smoothness and roughness, hardness arnl softness, darkness 
and light, the shades of colours, all these are very easily dis- 
tinguished when the difference is apy way considerable, but 
not when it is minute, for want of some common measures, 
which perhaps maj^ never come to be discovered. In these 
nice cases, supposing the acuteness of the sense equal, the 
greater at1#ntion and habit in such things will have the ad- 
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vantage. In the question about the xahles, the marble- 
polisher will unquestionably determine the mqst accurately. 
But notwithstanding this want of a common measure for 
settling many disputes relative to the senses, and their repre- 
sentative the imagination, we find that the principles are the 
same in all, and that there is no disagreement until we coUie 
to examine into the pre-eminence or difference of things, 
which brings us within the province of the judgment. 

So long as we are conversant with the sensible qualities 
8f things, hardly any more than the imagination seems con- 
cerned little more also than the imagination seems con- 
cerned when the passions -are represented, because by the 
force of natural sympathy they are felt in all men without 
any recourse to reasoning, end their justness recognised in 
every breast. Love, grief, fear, anger, joy, all these passions 
have, in their turns, afiected every mind ; and they do not 
afiiect it in an arbitrary or casual manner, but upon certain, 
natural, and uniform principles. But as many of the works 
of imagination are not confined to the representation of 
sensible objects, nor to efforts upon the passions, but ex- 
tend themselves to the manners, the characters, the actiens, 
and designs of men, their relations, their virtues and vices, 
they come within the province of the judgment, which is im- 
proved by attention, and by the habit cf reasoning. All 
these make a very considerable part of what are considered 
as the objects of taste ; and Horace stmds us to the schools 
of pliilosophy and the world for our instruction in them. 
Whatever certainty ici to be acquired in morality and the sci- 
ence of life ; just the same degree of certainty have we in what 
relates to them in the works of imitation. Indeed it is for 
the most part in our skill in manners, and in the observances 
of time and place, and of decency in general, which is only 
to be learned in those schools to which Horace recommends 
us, that what is called taste, by way of distinction, consists ; 
and which is in reality no other than a more refined judg- 
ment. On the whole it appears to me, that what is called 
taste, in its most general acceptation, is not a simple idea, bur 
is partly made up of a perception of the primary pleasures 
of sense, of the secondary pleasures of the imagination, and 
of the conclusions of the reasoning faculty, concerning the 
various relations of these, and concerning the huiban passions, 
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manners, and actions. AL this is requisite to form taste, 
an^ the ground-work of ak these is the same in the human 
mind; for as the senses are the great originals of all our 
ideas, and consequently of all our pleasures, if they are not 
uncertain and arbitrary, the whole ground-work oi taste is 
common to all, and therefore there is a sufficient foundation 
for a conclusive reasoning on these matters. 

Whilst we consider taste merely according to its nature 
dfid species, we shall find its principles entirely uniform ; 
but the degree in which these principles prevail, in thti 
several individuals of mankind, is altogether as diiffireiit as 
the principl('s themselves are similar. For sensibility and 
judgment, which are the qualities that compose what we 
commonly call a faMe, vary exceedingly in various people. 
From a defect in the former of these qualities arises a want 
of taste ; a weakness in the latter constitutes a WTong or a 
bfid one. There are some men formed with feelings .so 
blunt, with tempers so cold and phlegmatic, that they can 
liardly be said to be awake during the whole course of their 
lives, TJ])on such persons the most striking objects make 
but a faint and obscure impression. There are others so 
continually in the agitation of gross and merely .sensual 
pleasures, or so occupied in the low drudgery of avarice, or 
so heated in the chase of honours and distinction, that their 
minds, which had been used continually to the storms of 
these violent and tempestuous passions, can hardly be put 
in motion by the delicate and refined play of the imagina- 
tion. These men, though from a different cause, become as 
stupid and insensible as the former ; but whenever either of 
these happen to he struck with £^ny natural elegance or 
greatness, or with these* qualities in any work of art, they 
are moved upon the same principle. 

The cause of a wrong taste is a defect of judgment. *And 
this may arise from a natural weakness of understanding, (in 
whatever the strength of that faculty may consist,) or, which 
is much more commonly the case, it may arise from^a want 
of proper and well-directed exercis^, w hich alone can ibake 
it strong and ready. Besides that ignorance, inattention, 
prejudice, rashness, levity, obstinacy, in short, all those 
passions, and all those vices, wdiich pervert the judgment in 
other matter!?, prejudice it no less in this its more refined and 
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e/egant province. These causes produce different opinions 
upon everything which is an object of the understanding*, 
without inducing us to suppose that there arb nc settled 
principles of reason. And indeed, on the whole, one may ob- 
serve, that there is rather less difference upon matters of 
taste among mankind, than upon most of those which depend 
upon the naked reason ; and that men are far better agreed 
on the excellency of a description in Virgil, than on the truth 
or falsehood of a theory of Aristotle. ’ 

A rectitude of judgment in the arts, which may be called a 
good taste, does in a great measure depend upon sensibility ; 
because, if the mind has no bent to the pleasures of the im- 
agination, it will never apply itself sufficiently to works of 
that species to acquire a competent knowledge in them. But, 
though a degree of sensibility is requisite to form a good 
judgment, yet a go^d ^’udgment does not necessarily arise 
from a quick sensibility of pleasure ; it frequently liappens 
that a very poor judge, merely by force of a greater com- 
plexional sensibility, is more affected by a very poor piece, 
than the best judge by the most perfect ; for as everything 
new, extraordinary, grand, or passionate, is well calculated to 
affect such a person, and that the faults do not affect him, 
his pleasure is more pure apd unmixed ; and as it is merely a 
pleasure of the imagination, it*is much higher than any which 
is derived from a rectitud# of the judgment ; the judgment is 
for the greater part employed in throwing stumbling-blocks 
in the way of the imagination, in dissipating the scenes of its 
enchantment, and in tying us down to the disagreeable yoke 
of our reason : for almost the only pleasure that men have in 
judging "better than others, consists in a sort of conscious 
pride and superiority, which arises froip thinking rightly ; but 
then, this is an indirect pleasure, a pleasure which does not 
immediately result from the object which is under contem- 
plation. In the morning of our days, when the senses are 
unwern and tender, when the whole man is awake in every 
part, and the gloss of novelty fresh upon all the objects that 
surround*us, how lively at that time are our sensations, but 
how false and inaccurate the judgments we form of things ? 

I despair of ever receiving the same degree of pleasure from 
tlie most excellent performances of genius, which I felt at 
that age from pieces which my present judgment regards as 
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trifling ajid contemptible. Every trivial cause of pleas^e is 
apt to affect the man of too sanguine a complexion : his’ ap- 
petite is too keen to suffer his taste to be delicate ; and he is 
in all respects what Ovid says of himself in love, 

Molle meum Uvibus cor est violdbile telis, 

Et semper causa est^ cur ego semper amem. 

One of this character can never be a refined judge; never 
•what the comic poet calls elegans formarum spectator. The 
excellence and force of a composition must always be imper- 
fectly estimated from its effect on the minds of any, except 
we know the temper anff character of those minds. The 
most powerful cfiecta of poetry and music have been dis- 
played, and perhaps are still displayed, where these arts are 
but in a very low and imperf&ct state. The rude hearer is 
affected by the principles which opotratc in these arts even 
in their rudest condition ; and he is not skilful enough to 
perceive the defects. But as the arts advance towards 
their perfection, the science of criticism advances with equal 
pace, and the pleasure of judges is frequently interrupted 
by the faults which are discovered in the most finished 
compositions. 

Before I leave this subject I cannot help taking notice of 
an opinion which many persons entertain, as if the taste 
were a separate faculty of the mimi, and distinct from the 
judgment and imagination ; a species of instinct, by which 
we are struck naturally, and at the first glance, without any 
previous reasoning, with the excellei^cies, or the defects, of 
a composition. So far as the imagination and the passions 
are concerned, I believe it true, that the reason is little con- 
sulted ; but where disposition, where decorum, where con- 
gruity are concerned, in short, wherever the best taste 
differs from the worst, 1 am convinced that the understand- 
ing operates, and nothing else; and its operation is in 
reality far from being always sudden, or, when it is sudden, 
it is often far from being right. Men of the best taste, by 
consideration, come frequently to change these early and 
precipitate j udgments, which the fllind, from its aversion to 
neutrality and doubt, loves to form ou the spot. It is 
known that the taste (whatever it is) is improved exactly . 
as we impaove our judgment, by extending our knowledge, 
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by a steady attention to our object, and by frequent exer- 
cise. They whi hato not taken th^se methods, if their 
taste decides quickly, it is always uncertainly; and their 
quickness is owing to their presumption and rashness, and 
not to any sudden irradiation, that in a moment dispels all 
darkness from their minds. But they who have cultivated 
that species of knowledge which makes the object of taste, 
by degrees, and habitually, attain not only a soundness, but 
a readiness of judgment, as men do by the same methods on 
ajl other occasions. At first they are obliged to spell, but 
at last they read with ease and with celerity ; but this celerity 
of its operation is no proof that the taste is a distinct faculty. 
I*^obody, I believe, has attended the course of a discussion, 
which turned upon matters within the sphere of mere naked 
reason, but must have observed the extreme readiness with 
which the whole wookess of the argument is carried on, the 
grounds discovered, the objections raised and answered,' and 
the*conclusions drawn from premises, with a quickness alto- 
gether as great as the taste can be supposed to work with ; 
and yet where nothing but plain reason eitlier is or can be 
suspected to operate. To multiply principles for every differ- 
ent appearance, is useless, and unphilosophical too in a hio-h 
degree. ’ ^ ^ 

This matter might be pursued much further ; but it is not 
the extent of the subject which must prescribe our bounds 
for what subject does not branch out to infinity ? It is the 
nature of our particular scheme, and the single point of 
view in which we consider it, which ought to put a stop to 
our researches. • 


PAET I. 

SECTION I. — NOVELTY. 

The first a,nd the simplest emotion which we discover in 
the human mitid, is Curiosity. By curiosity, I mean what- 
ever desire we have for, or whatever pleasure we take in, 
novelty. We see children perpetually running from place 
to place, to hunt out something new : they catch®with great 
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eagerness, and with very little choice, at whatever conies be- 
fore them ; their attention is engaged by everything, because 
everything has, in that stage of life, the charm of novelty to 
recommend it. But as those things, which engage us merely 
by their novelty, cannot attach us for any length of time, 
curiosity is the most superficial of all the affections ; it 
changes its object perpetually, it has an appetite which is 
very sharp, but very easily satisfied ; and it has always an 
Uppearance of giddiness, restlessness, and anxiety. Curiosity, 
from its nature, is a very active principle ; it quickly rups 
over the greatest part of its objects, and soon exhausts the 
variety which is commonly to be met with in nature ; the 
same things make frequent returns, and they return with 
less and less of any agreeable effect. In short, tlie occur- 
rences of lifi;, by the time we come to know it a little, would 
be incapable of afiecting the mind wiiii any other sensations 
than thos‘j of loathing and weariness, if many things were 
not adapted to afloct the mind by means of other powcrs*be- 
sides novelty in them, and of other passions besides curiosity 
in ourselves. These powers and passions shall be considered 
in their place. But whatever these powers are, or upon 
what principle soever they affect the mind, it is absolutely 
necessary that they should not be exerted in those things 
which a daily and vulgar use hfeve brought into a stale un- 
affecting familiarity. Some degreeiof novelty must be one 
of the materials in every instrument which works upon the 
mind ; and curiosity blends itself more or less with a.ll our 
passions. ^ 

SECT. IT. PA15 AND l^LEASUBE. * 

It seems then neccii^sarj^ towards moving the passions of 
people advanced in life to any cojisiderable d(‘gree, that the 
objects designed for that purpose, besides their being in 
some measure new, should be capable of excising pain or 
pleasure from other causes. Pain and. pleasure are simple 
ideas, inca])able of definition. People are not liable to be 
mistaken in their feelings, but they are veiy frequently 
wrong in the names they give thei5, and in their reasonings 
about them. Many are of o])inion, that pain arises neces- 
sarily from the removal of some pleasure ; as they think 
pleasure dges from the ceasing or (limmution of some pain. 
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For my par*:, I am ra Vjaer inclined to imagine, that pain and 
pleasure, in thetr most simple and natural manner of aifeftt- 
ing, are eacli of a positive nature, and by no means neces- 
sarily dependent on each other for their existence. The 
human inind is often, and I think it is for the most part, in 
a state neither of pain nor pleasure, which I call a state of 
indifference. When I am carried from this state into a 
state of actual pleasure, it does not appear necessary that I 
should pass through the medium of any sort of pain. If ill 
Siich a state of indifference, or ease, or tranquillity, or call it 
what you please, you were to be^suddenly entertained with 
a concert of music ; or suppose some object of a fine shape, 
and bright, lively colours, to be presented before you; or 
imagine your smell is gratified with the fragrance of a rose ; 
or if without any previous thirst you were to drink of some 
pleasant kind of '^inti, or to taste of some sweetmeat with- 
out being hungry ; in all the several senses, of hearing, 
smelling, ^ind tasting, you undoubtedly find a pleasure ; yet 
if I inquire into the state of your mind previous to these 
gratifications, you will hardly tell me that they found you in 
any kind of pain ; or, having satisfied these several senses 
with their several pleasures, wiU you say that any pain has 
succeeded, though the pleasure is absolutely over ? Suppose, 
on the other hand, a man ill the same state of indifference, 
to receive a violent bloll^, or to drink of some bitter potion, 
or to have his ears wounded with some harsh and grating 
sound ; here is no removal of pleasure ; and yet here is felt 
in every sense which ^ affected, a pain very distinguishable. 
It may, be said, perhap¥5, that the pain in these cases had its 
rise from the removal of the pleasure which the man enjoyed 
before, though that pleasure was of^so low a degree as to be 
perceived only by the removal. But this seems to me a 
subtifby, that is not discoverable in nature. For if, previous 
to the pain, I do not feel any actual pleasure, 1 have no 
reason to judge that any such thing exists ; since pleasure 
is only pleasure as it is felt. The same may be said of pain, 
Sind wifn equal reason. I can never persuade myself that 
pleasure and pain are mere relations, which can only exist 
as they are contrasted ; but I think I can discern clearly 
that there are positive pains and pleasures, which do not at 
aU depend upon each other. JS'othing is moit; certain to 
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my own feelings than this. There is nothing winch I can 
distinguish in my mind with more clearness than the three 
states, of indifference, of pleasure, and of pain. Every one 
of these I can perceive without any sort of idea of its rela- 
tion to anything else. Caius is afflicted with a fit of the 
colic ; this man is actually in pain ; stretch Caius upon the 
rack, he will feel a much greater pain : hut does this pain of 
the rack arise from the removal of any pleasure ? or is the 
fit of th(i colic a pleasure or a pain, just as we are pleased 
to consider it ? f 

* ‘ t 

SECT. 111. — THE DirFERENCE BETWEEN THE KEMOVAL OF 
PAIN, AND POSITIVE PLEASIJIIE. 

We shall carry this proposition yet a step farther. We 
shall venture to propose, that pain anck pleasure are not only 
not necessarily dependent for their existence on their mu- 
tual diiiiinution or removal, hut that, in reality, the diminu- 
tion or ceasing of pleasure does not operate like positive 
pain ; and that the removal or diminution of jmiii, in its 
effect, has very little resemblance to positive pleasure.^ Tlie 
former of these propositions will, I believe, he much more 
readily allowed than the latter; because it is very evident 
that pleasure, when it has run its career, sets us down very 
nearly where it found us. Pleasui'o of every kind quickly 
satisfies ; and when it is over, we relapse into indifference, or 
rather we fall into a soft tranquillity, which is tinged with the 
agreeable colour of the former sensatipn. I own it is not at 
first view so apparent, that the removal of a great pa^n does 
not resemble positive pleasure ; hut let us recollect m what 
state we have found our ,’ninds upon escaping some imminent 
danger, or on being released f rom the severity of some cruel 
pain. We have on such occasions found, if 1 am not'^iuch 
mistaken, the temper of our minds in a temor very remote 
from that which attends the presence of positive pleasure ; 
we have found them in a stat(' of much sobriety, impressed 
with a sense of awe, in a sort of tranquillity shadoifed with 

’ Mr. Locke [ Essay on the Hiitnan Understanding, 1. ii. c. 20, sect. 
IG] thinks that the removal or lessening of a pain is considered and oper- 
ates as a pleasure, and the loss or diiniTiishiiig ol' pleasure as a pain. It 
is this opiiiioiicwhich we consider here. 
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horror. The fashion pf the countenance and the gesture of 
the body on such occasions is so correspondet^t to this state 
of mind, that any person, a stranger to the cause of the ap- 
pearance, would rather judge us under some consternation, 
than in the enjoyment of anything like positive pleasure. 

'Of S* or* cLv dvSp* arr} ttvkiv^ Xdpy, *d(TT Ivl rrdrpy 
<E>aira KaraKrtiva^y dWtov i^iKero vij/iov, 

*Apdpdc ig d^vttouy ^dfi^og d’ lx€i ii(Top6<t)VTag. 

Iliad. Q. 480. 

As when a wretch, who, conscious of his crime, 

Pursued for murder from his native clime, 

J dst gains some frontier, breathless, pale, amazed ; 

All gaze, all wonder ! 

This striking appearance of the man whom Homer sup- 
poses to have just escaped aA imminent danger, the sort of 
mixed passion of t«rror and surprise, with which he affects 
the spectators, paints very strongly the manner in which we 
find ourselves affected upon occasions any way similar. For 
when we have suffered from any violent emotion, the mind 
naturally continues in something like the same condition, 
after the cause which first produced it has ceased to operate. 
The tossing of the sea remains after the storm ; and when 
^ this rem^n of horror has entirely subsided, all the passion, 
* which the accident raiseS, subsides along with it ; and the 
mind returns to its usual state of indillerence. In short, 
pleasure (I mean anything cither in the inward sensation, 
or in the outward appearance, like pleasure from a positive 
cause) has never, I iijjagine, its origin from the removal of 
pain or danger. . 

SECT. IV. — OE DELIGHT AKD PLE^UEE, AS OPPOSED TO 
EACH OTHEE. 

shall we therefore say, that the removal of pain or 
its diminution is always simply painful ? or affirm that the 
cessation or the lessening of pleasure is always attended 
itself 'vvdth a pleasure ? By no means. What I advance is 
no more than this ; first, that there are pleasures and pains 
of a positive and independent nature ; and, secondly, that 
the feeling which results from the ceasing or diminution of 
pain does not bear a sufficient resemblance ^ to positive 
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pleasure, to liave it considered as of the same nature, or to 
entitle it to be known by the same name ; and, thirdly, that 
upon the same principle the removal or qualification of plea- 
sure has no resemblance to positive pain. It is certain that 
the former feeling (the removal or moderation of pain) has 
something in it far from distressing or disagreeable in its 
nature. This feeling, in many cases so agreeable, but in all 
so dilferent trom positive pleasure, has no name which I 
«knOw ; but that hinders not its being a very real one, and 
very difieront from all others. It is most certain that every 
species of satisfaction or pleasure, how different soever in 
its manlier of affecting, is*of a positive nature in the mind of 
him who feels it. Ilie affection is undoubtedly positive ; 
but the cause may be, as in this case it certainly is, a sort 
of Privation. And it is very reasonable that we should 
distinguish by some term two thing* sc> distinct in nature, 
as a pleasure that is such simply, and without any relation, 
from that pleasure which cannot exist without a relafion, 
and that too a relation to pain. Very extraordinary it 
would be, if tlieso afiections, so distinguishable in their 
causes, so different in their efiects, should bo confounded 
with each otlicr, because vulgar use has ranged them under 
the same general title. Whenevej" I have occasion to speak, 
of this species of relative pleasure, I call it Delight ; and I 
shall take the best care I can to ufe that word in no other 
sense. I am satisfied the word is not commonly used in 
this appropriated signification ; but 1 thought it better to 
take u|j a word already known, and t^ limit its signification, 
than to introduce a new one, whi(,b would not perhaps in- 
corporate so well with the language. I should never have 
presumed the least alte^'afiou iii our words, if the nature of 
the language, framed for th(‘ jiurposes of business rather than 
those of philosophy, and ihe nature of my subject, that leads 
me out of the common track of discourse, did not in a 
manner necessitate me to It. 1 shall make use of •this 
liberty with all possible^ caul ion. As i make use of the 
word Delight to express the sensation which accompanies 
the removal of pain or danger ; so Vhen I speak of positive 
pleasure, I shaU i:v the most part call it simply DJeaeure. 
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SEOl. V, — JOY AND GBIEF. 

It must be observed, tliat the cessation of pleasure affects 
the mind three ways. If it simply ceases, after having con- 
tinued a proper time, the effect is indifference ; if it be 
abruptly broken off, there ensues an uneasy sense called 
disappointment ; if the object be so totally lost that there is 
no chance of enjoying it again, a passion arises in the mind , 
which is called grief, Now there is none of these, not even 
§rief, which is the most violent, that I think has any re- 
semblance to positive pain. The-person who grieves, suffers 
his passion to grow upon him ; he indulges it, he loves it : 
but this never happens in the case of actual pain, which no 
man ever willingly endured for any considerable time. 
That grief should bp willingly endured, though far from a 
simply pleasing sensation, is not so difficult to be under- 
stood. It is the nature of grief to keep its object per- 
petually in its eye, to present it in its most pleasurable 
views, to repeat all the circumstances that attend it. even to 
the last minuteness ; to go back to every particular enjoy- 
ment, to dwell upon each, and to find a thousand new per- 
fections in all, that were not sufficiently understood before ; 
in grief, the pleasure islfctill uppermost; and the affliction 
we suffer has no resen^blance to absolute pain, which is al- 
ways odious, and which we endeavour to shake off* as soon 
as possible. The Odyssey of llomeis which abounds with 
so many natuiml and affecting images, has none more striking 
than those which Menelaus raises of the c^alamitous fate of 
his friends, and his own manner of feeling it. He owns, 
indeed, that he often gives himself some intermission from 
such melancholy reflections ; but he observes, too, that, me- 
lanchply as they are, they give him pleasure. 

’AW kfi7rr}g rrdvrag /jlIv 6Sjfp6fikvog Kai axevwvy 
IloWdKec kv fikyapoKTi KaOrifJievoQ nixtThpoLCtiv, 

'AXXorc fjLBv re y6t(} (ppkva repTroftai, dXXore d’ avrs 
jJlavofjLai* ai^'ijpdg Se Kopog Kpvepoio yooio. 

Horn. Od. A. 100. 

Still in short intervals of •pleasing tcoe^ 

Regardful of the friendly dues I owe, 

I to the glorious dead, for ever dear, 

Indulge the tribute of a grateful tear. 
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On tTie otlier hand, when we recover onr health, when we 
escape an imminent danger, is it with joy that we are 
affected ?, The sense on these occasions is far from that 
smooth and voluptuous satisfaction which the assured pro- 
spect of pleasure bestows. The delight which arises from the 
modifications of pain confesses the stock from whence it 
sprung, in its solid, strong, and sevpre nature. 

SECT, VI. — OF THE PASSIONS WHICH BELONG TO SELF- 
PBESERVATION. « 

Most of the ideas which are capable of making a power- 
ful impression on the mind, whether simply of Pain or 
Pleasure, qr of the modifications of those, may be reduced 
yery nearly to these two self-preservation and society ; 

to the ends of one or the other of whi^ all our passions are 
calculated to answer. The passions which concern self- 
preservation, turn mostly on pain or danger. The ideaS of 
pain, sic7c?iess, and death, fill the mind with strong emotions 
of horror ; but life and health, though they put us in a 
capacity of being affected witli pleasure, make no such im- 
pression by the simple enjoyment. The passions therefore 
which are conversant about the preservation of the indi- 
vidual turn chiefly on pain anck Sanger, and they are the 
most powerful of all the passions. • 

SECT. VII. — OF THE SUBLIME. 

Whateyer is fitted in any sort to ^^cite the ideas of pain 
and danger, that is to say, whatever is in any sort terrible, or 
is conversant about terrible objects, or operates in a manner 
analogous to teisror, is a source of tlie sublime ; that is, it is 
productive of the strongest emotion which the mind is C 2 i[)able 
of feeling. I say the strongest emotion, because I am iatis- 
hed the ideas of pain are much in(»r{^ ].)owerful than those 
which enter on the part of pleasure. Without all doubt, the 
torments which we may be made to suffer are much •greater 
in their effect on the body and mind, than any pleasures which 
the most learned voluptuary could suggest, or than the live- 
liest imagination, and the most sound and exquisitely sensible 
body, could ^njoy. Nay, I am in great doubt whether any 
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man could be found, whc would earn a life of the most per- 
iect satisfaction, at the pricei of ending it in the torments', 
which justice inflicted in a few hours on the late unfortunate 
regicide in France. But as pain is stronger in its operation 
than pleasure, so death is in general a much more affecting 
idea than pain ; because there are very few pains, however 
exquisite, which are not preferred to death: nay, what gener- 
ally makes pain itself, if I may say so, more painful, is, that 
it is considered as an emissary of this king of terrors. When - 
dftfiger or pain press too nearly, they are incapable of giving 
any delight, and are simply terrible ; but at certain distances, 
and with certain modifications, they may be, and they are, 
delightful, as we every day experience. The cause of this I 
shall endeavour to investigate hereafter. 

SECT. Tin. — or THE PASSIONS WHICH BELONG TO SOCIETY. 

The other head under which I class our passions, is that 
of society, which may be divided into two sorts. 1. The so- 
ciety of the sexes, which answers the purpose of propagation ; 
and next, that more general society, which we have with men 
and with other animals, and which we may in some sort be 
said to have even with the inanimate world. The passions 
belonging to the preservatioli of the individual turn wholly 
on pain and danger : thoie which belong to generation have 
their origin in gratifications and pleasures ; the pleasure most 
directly belonging to this purpose is of a lively character, 
rapturous and violent, ^and confessedly the highest pleasure 
of sense^j^ yet the absenoe of this so great an enjoyment scarce 
amounts to an uneasiness ; and, except at particular times, I 
do not think it affects at all. When men describe in what 
manner they are affected by pain and danger, they do not 
dwell dn the pleasure of health and the comfort of security, 
and tlien lament the loss of these satisfactions: the whole 
turn^j upon the actual pains and horrors which they endure. 
But if you listen to the complaints of a forsaken lover, you 
observe fhat he insists largely on the pleasures which he en- 
joyed, or hoped to enjoy, ^and on the perfection of the object 
of his desires ; it is the loss which is always uppermost in his • 

. mind. The violent effects produced by love, which has some- 
times been even wrought up to madness, is no objection to 
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the rule which we seek to establish. When men have suiFer- 
ed their imaginations to be long affected with any idea, it so 
wholly engrosses them as to shut out by degrees almost every 
other, and to break down every partition of the mind which 
would coniine it. Any idea is sufficient for the purpose, as 
is evident from the infinite variety of causes, which give rise 
to madness : but this at most can only prove, that the passion 
of love is capable of producing very extraordinary effects, not 
•that its extraordinary emotions have any connexion with 
positive pain. t 

SECT. IX. — THE FINAL CAUSE OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 

THE PASSIOT^S BELONGING TO SELF-PBESEBVATION, AND 

THOSE WUICll BEGAllD Tli:^ SOCIETY OF THE SEXES. 

The final cause of the difference iii^clmracter between the 
passions which regard self-preservation, and those which are 
directed f-o the multiplication of the species, will illusirate 
the foregoing remarks yet further; and it is, I imagine, 
worthy of observation even upon its own account. As the 
performance of our duties of every kind depends upon life, 
and the performijig them with vigour and efficacy depends 
upon healtli, we arc very strong]}^ affected with whatever 
threateiiis the destruction of citlier: but as we were not 
made to acquiesce in life and LeaRh, tiie simple enjoyment 
of them is not attended with any real pleasure, lest, satisfied 
with that, we should give ourselves over to indolence and 
inaction. On the other hand, the gqm vatioii of inaiikind is 
a great purpose, and it is requisik) that men should be 
animated to the pursuit of it by some great incentive. It 
is therefore attended w,jth a very high pleasure ; hut as it is 
by no means designed to lu* our constant business, it is not 
fit that the absence of this jih'asure should be attended with 
any considerable pain. The differences between meii and 
brutes, in this point, seems to he re];)iiarkahle. Men ave at 
all times pretty equally disposed to the ])leasHre8 of love, 
because they are to bi' guided by reason in the time and 
manner of indulging them, llafi any great pain arisen 
from the want of this satisfaction, reason, I am afraid, would 
find great difficulties in the })erformauce of its office. But 
brutes, wb^. obey laws, in the execution of which their own 
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reason has but little share, have their stated seasons ; at 
such times it is not improbable that the sensation from the 
want is very troublesome, because the end must be then 
answered, or be missed in many, perhaps for ever; as the 
inclination returns only with its season. 

SECT. X. — or BEAUTY. 

The passion which belongs to generation, merely as such,** 
i^lust only. This is evident in brutes, whose passions are 
more unmixed, and which pursue their purposes more 
directly than ours. The only distinction they observe with 
regard to their mates, is that of sex. It is true, that they 
stick severally to their own species in preference to all 
others. But this preference, ! imagine, does not arise from 
any sense of beauty v^ich they find in their species, as Mr. 
Addison supposes, but from a law of some other kind, to 
which they are subject; and this we may fairly conclude, 
from their apparent want of choice amongst those objects 
to which the barriers of their species have confined them. 
But man, who is a creature adapted to a greater variety 
and intricacy of relation, connects with the general passion 
the idea of some social qualities, which direct and heighten 
the appetite which he has in^common wuth all other animals ; 
and as he is not designajl like them to live at large, it is fit 
that he should have something to create a preference, and 
fix his choice ; and this in general should be some sensible 
quality ; as no other ^can so quickly, so powerfully, or so 
surely produce its elfect. TJie object therefore of this 
mixed passion, which we call love, is the 'beauty of the sex. 
Men carried to the sex in general, as it is the sex, and 
by the common law of nature; but they are attached to 
particulars by personal beauty. 1 call beauty a social quality ; 
for where women and men, and not only they, but when 
other animals give us , a sense of joy and pleasure in behold- 
ing them, (and there are many that do so,) they inspire us 
with sentiments of tenderness and affection towards their 
persons ; we like to hav‘o them near us, and we enter will- 
ingly into a kind of relation with them, unless we should 
have strong reasons to the contrary. But to what end, in 
many cases, this was designed, I am unable to discover ; for 
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I see no ^eater reason for a connexion between man and 
several animals wbo are attired in so engaging a manner, 
tnan between him and some others who entirely want this 
attraction, or possess it in a far weaker degree. But it is 
probable, that Providence did not make even this distinction, 
out with a view to some great end ; though we cannot per- 
ceive distinctly what it is, as his wdsdom is not our wisdom, 
nor our ways his w ays. 

f 

SECT. XI. — SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. < 

The second branch of the social passions is that which 
administers to society in general. With regard to this, 1 
observe, that society, merely as society, without any parti- 
cular heightenings, gives us * no positive pleasure in the 
ehjoyment ; but absolute and entire st^litude., that is, the 
total and perpetual exclusion from all society, is as great a 
positive j)ain as can almost be conceived. Therefore id the 
balance betw’een the pleasure of general society^ and the 
pain of absolute solitude, is the predominant idea. But 
the pleasure of any particular social enjoyment outweighs 
very considerably the uneasiness caused by the want of that 
particular enjoyment ; so that the strongV'st sensjitioris re- 
lative to the habitudes of jjartiauJar society arc sensations of 
pleasure. Good company, lively*, conversations, and the 
endearments of friendship, fill the mind w ith great pleasure; 
a temporary solitude, on the other hand, is itself agreeable! 
This may perhaps prove that w e are crealures designed for 
contemplation as well as action ; solitude as Well as 

society has its pleasures ; as from the former observation 
we may discern, that mi entire liie of solitude contradicts 
the purposes of our being, since death itself is scarcely an 
idea of more terror. * 

SECT. ATT. — SYMPATHY, IMITATION, AND AMBITION.* 

Fndee this denomination of society, the passions* are of a 
complicated kind, and branch outento a variety of forms, 
agreeably to that variety of ends they are to serve in the 
great chain of society. The three principal links in this 
chain are symj^mfhy, imitation., and ambition. 
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SECT, XIII. SYMPATHY. 

a 

It is by the first of these passions that we enter into ^he 
concerns of others ; that we are moved as they are moved, 
and are never suffered to be indifferent spectators of almost 
anything which men can do or suffer. Eor sympathy must 
be considered as a sort of substitution, by which we are put 
into the place of another man, and affected in many respects 
as he is affected ; so that this passion may either partake of 
tl^e nature of those which regard self-preservation, and turn- 
ing upon pain may be a source of the sublime ; or it may 
turn upon ideas of* pleasure ; and then whatever has been 
said of the social affections, whether they regard society in 
general, or only some particular modes of it, may be applica- 
ble here. It is by this principle chiefly that poetry, paint- 
ing, and other affec/'ing arts, transfuse their passions from 
one breast to another, and are often capable of grafting a 
delight on wretchedness, misery, and death . itself. It is a 
common observation, that objects which in the reality would 
shock, are in tragical, and such like representations, the 
source of a very high species of pleasure. This, taken as a 
fact, has been the cause of much reasoning. The satisfac- 
tion has been commonly attributed, first, to the comfort we 
receive in considering that so melancholy a story is no more 
than a fiction ; and, next} to the contemplation of our own 
freedom from the evils which we see represented. I am 
afraid it is a practice much too common in inquiries of this 
nature, to attribute thq cause of feelings which merely arise 
from the mechanical structure of our bodies, or from the 
natural frame and constitution of our minds, to certain con- 
clusion^ of the reasoning faculty on the objects presented to 
us ; for I should imagine, that the influence of reason in 
producing our passions is nothing near so extensive as it is 
commonly believed. 

SECT. xrv. — THE EFFECTS OF SYMPATHY IN THE 
DISTEESSES OF OTHEES. 

To examine this point concerning the effect of tragedy in 
a proper manner, we must previously consider how we are 
aftected by the feelings of our feUow-creatures in circum- 
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stances of real distress. I am convinced we have a degree 
of delight, and that no small one, in the real misfortunes and 
pains of others ; for let the affection be what it will in ap- 
pearance, if it does not make us shun such objects, if on the 
contrary it induces us to approach them, if it makes us 
dwell upon them, in this case I conceive we must have a de- 
light or pleasure of some species or other in contemplating 
objects of this kind. Do we not read the authentic histories 
•of scenes of this nature with as much pleasure as romances 
or poem?^, where the incidents are fictitious ? The prosperity 
of no empire, nor the grandeur of no king, can so agreeably 
affect in ihe reading, as the ruin /n the state of Macedon, 
and the distress of* its unhappy prince. Such a catastrophe 
touches us in history as much as the destruction of Troy 
does in fable. Our delight, fn cases of this kind, is very 
greatly heightened, if the sufferer be i?oii»e excellent person 
who sinlis under an unw^orthy fortune. IScipio and Cato are 
both virtuous characters ; but we are more deeply affected 
by the violent death of the one, and the ruin of the great 
cause he adhered to, than wdth the deserved triumphs and 
uninterrupted prosperity of the other ; for terror is a passipn 
which always produces delight when it does not press too 
closely; and pity is a passion accompanied with 'pleasure, 
because it arises from love and*sociul affection. Whenever 
we are formed by uatnre to any active purpose, the passion 
which animates us to it is attended udth delight, or a pleasure 
of some kind, let the subject-matter be what it will ; and as 
our Creator has designed that w^e shouki be united by the 
bond of sympathy, he has strengthcijed that bond by a pro- 
portionable deliglit ; and there most where onr sympathy is 
most wanted, — in the (Ji stresses of others. If this passion 
was simply painful, we would shun with the greatest care all 
persons and places that cuuld excite such a passion ; an some, 
who are so far goiie in indolence as not to endin’c ajiy s’frong 
impression, aetuall^^ do. But the emo is widely different 
with the greater part of mankind; there is no spectacle we 
BO eagerly pursue, as that of some uncommon and ‘grievous 
calamity ; so that whether ihe misftjrtune is before our eyes, 
or whether they are turned back to it in history, it always 
touches with delight. This is not an unmixed delight, but 
blended wifb no small uneasiness. Trie delight we have in 
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sucl. things, hinders us from shunning scehes of miserr f and 
the pain wo feel prompts us to relieve ourselves in relieving 
those who suffer ; and all this antecedent to any reasoning, 
by an instinct that works us to its own purposes without 
our concurrence. 

SECT. XV. OF THE EFFECTS OF TTIAGEDY. 

It is thus in real calamities. In imitated distresses the 
oijiy difference is the pleasure resulting from the effects of 
imitation ; for it is never so pertect, but we can perceive it 
is imitation, and on that principle are somewhat pleased with 
it. And indeed in some cases vje derive as much or more 
pleasure from that source thau from the thing itself. But 
then I imagine we shall be much mistaken, if we attribute 
any considerable pai*fc bf our satisfaction in tragedy to the 
consideration that tragedy is a deceit, and its representations 
no realities. The nearer it approaches Iho reality, and the 
farther it removes us from all idea of fiction, the more per- 
fect is its power. But be its power of what kind it will, it 
never approaches to what it represents. Choose a day on 
which to represent the most sublime and affecting tragedy 
we have ; appoint the most favourite acdors ; spare no cost 
upon the scenes and decorations, unite the greatest efforts of 
poetry, painting, and miiSic ; and when you have collected 
your audience, just at the moment w'hen their minds are 
erect with expectation, let it be reported that a state criminal 
of high rank is on the point of being executed in the adjoin- 
iug squju’o ; in a moment the emptiness of tlie theatre would 
demonstrate the comparative weakness of the imitative arts, 
and proclaim the triumph of the real* sympathy. I believe 
that this notion of our having a simple pain in the reality, 
yet a delight in the representation, arises from hence, that 
we do not sufficiently distinguish what we would by no 
means choose to do, from what we should be eager enough 
to see if ,it was once done. We delight in seeing things, 
which, so far from doing^our heartiest wishes would be to 
see redressed. This noble capital, the pride of England and 
of Europe, I believe no man is so strangely wicked as to 
desire to see destroyed by a conflagration or an earthquake, 
though he should be removed himseK to the greatest distance 
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from the danger. But suppose such a fatal accident to have 
happened, what numbers from all parts would crowd to hu- 
liold the ruins, and amongst many who would have been con- 
tent never to have seen London in its glory ! Nor is it, either 
in real or fictitious distresses, our immunity from them which 
produces our delight; in my own mind I can discover iio- 
thing like it. 1 apprehend that this mistake is owing to a 
^ sort of sophism, by which we are frequently imposed upon ; 
it arises from our not distinguishing between what is indeed 
a necessary cojidition to our doing or suffering anything dn 
general, and wliat is the came of some particular act. If a 
man kills me with a sword, it is a necessary condition to 
this that we should have been both of us alive before the 
fact ; and yet it would be absiird to say, that our being both 
living creatures was the cause of his crime and of my death. 
Sp it is certain, that it is absolutely iflecCssary my life should 
be out of any imminent hazard, before I can take a delight 
in the sufferings of others, real or imaginary, or indeed in 
anything else from any cause whatsoever. But then it is a 
sophism to argue from thence, that this immunity is the 
cause of my delight either on these or on any occasions. No 
one can distiuguish such a cause of satisfaction in his own 
mind, 1 belie^ e ; nay, when we do not suffer any very acute 
pain, nor are exposed to any imminent danger of our lives, 
we can feel for others, whilst we differ qiirselvcs ; and often 
then most wlien we are softened by jrfflietioii ; we see with 
pity even distresses which w(? would accept in the place of 
our own. a 

SECT. XYI. — IMITATION. « 

The second passioh belonging to society is imitation, or, 
if you will, a desire of imital iug, and cons(‘quently a pleasure 
in it. This passion arises from much the same cause with 
sympathy. For as sympathy makes us take a concern in 
whatever men fet'l, so this afVetdiou pronijd s us to copy what- 
ever they do; aud consetpu'ntly wo havt'. a pleasure in imi- 
tating, and in whatever beJougs imitation merely as it is 
such, without any iutervention of the reasoning faculty, but 
solely from our natural constitution, which Providence has 
framed in such a manner as to find either pleasure or delight, 
accordingto the nature of the object, in w hatever regards the 
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purpos»3S of our^being. It by imitation far more than b^ 
precept, that we learn ‘everything ; and what WjC learn thus, 
we acquire not only more effectually, but more pleasantly. 
This forms our manners, our' opinions, our lives. It is one 
of the strongest links of society ; it is a species of mutual 
compliance, w^hich all men yield to each other, without con- 
straint to themselves, and which is extremely flattering to all. 
Herein it is that painting and many other agreeable arts have 
laid one of the principal foundations of their power. And 
since, by its influence on our manners and our passions, it is 
of such great consequence, I shall here venture to lay down 
a rule, which may inform us with a good degree of certainty 
when we are to attribute the powder of the arts to imitation, 
or to our pleasure in the skills of the imitator merely, and 
when to sympathy, or some other cause in conjunction with 
it. When the object* fe^reseiited in poetry or painting is such 
as we, could have no desire of seeing in the reality, then I 
may be sure that its power in poetry or painting is owing to 
the power of imitation, and to no cause operating in the thing 
itself. So it is with most of the pieces which the painters 
call still-life. In these a cottage, a dunghill, the meanest and 
most ordinary utensils of the kitchen, are capable of giving 
us pleasure. But wheia thefol^ject of the painting or poem 
is such as w^e should run to see if real, let it ailect us with 
what odd sort of sense it ^ill, we may rely uj)on it, that the 
power of the poem or picture is more owing to the nature of 
the thing itself than to the mere eflect of imitation, or to a 
consideration of the skiM of the imitator, however excellent. 
Aristotle.has spoken so hmch and so solidly upon the force 
of imitation in his Poetics, that it makes any further dis- 
course upon this subject the less necessary. 

• 

SECT. XYII. AMBITION. 

Al^iTIOTjoh imitation is one of the great instruments used 
Dy Providence in bringing our nature towards its perfection, 
yet if ipen gave themselve^up to imitation entirely, and each 
followed the other, and so on in an eternal circle, it is easy to 
see that there never could be any improvement amongst them. 
Men must remain as brutes do, the same at the end that they 
are at this day, and that they were in the beginning of the 

o 2 
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world. To prevent this, Q-od has planted in man a sense of 
Tlmbition, and a satisfaction arising from the contemplation 
of his excelling his fellows in something deemed valuable 
amongst them. It is this passion that drives men to all the 
ways we see in use of signalizing themselves, and that tends 
to make whatever excites in a man the idea of this distinc- 
tion so very pleasant. It has been so strong as to make very 
miserable iiien take comfort, that they were supreme in misery; 
and certain it is, that, where we cannot distinguish ourselves by 
something excellent, we begin to take a complacency in sqme 
singular infirmities, follies, or defects of one kind or other. It 
is on this principle that flattery is so prevalent ; for flattery is 
no more than what raises in a man’s mind an idea of a pre- 
ference which he has not. Now, whatever, either on good 
or upon bad grounds, tends to raise a man in his own opinion, 
produces a sort of swelling and triumph, that is extremely 
grateful to the human mind ; and tliis swelling is never more 
perciuved, nor operates with more force, than wdien ^^bthout 
danger we are conversant wdth terrible o!)jccts ; the mind al- 
ways claiming to itself some part of the dignity and import- 
ance of tlie things which it contemplates. Hence proceeds 
what Longinus lias observed of tliat glorying sense of in- 
ward greatness, that always flllscthe reader of such passages 
ill poc'ts and orators as are Sublime ; it is what every man 
must have felt in himself upon siivh occasions. 

SECT. XVIII. — THE UECAPTTIJLATION. 

I 

To draw the whole of wdiat has been said into a few dis- 
tinct points : — The passions whicli belong to sel^-preserva- 
tion turn on pain and danger; tluiy are simply painful when 
their causes immediately afleci us ; tJiey are delightful when 
■we have an idea of ])ain and danger, without being* actually 
in such circumstances ; this delight I liave not called pleasure, 
because it turns on pain, and becaus<3 it is diftereiit enough 
from any idea of positive ])leasure. Whatever excites thi^ 
delight, I call mhlimr. The jiassions belonging to self-pre- 
servation are tlie strongest of allbhe passions. 

The second head to which the passions are referred with 
reflation to their flnal caus'*, is society. There are two sorts 
of societies. The first is, the society of sex. The passion 
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belonging to this is called love, and it .contains a rnixt^iro of 
lust ; its object is tbo beauty of women. The other is thpe 
great society with man and all other animals. ^ The passion 
subservient to this is called likewise love, but it has no 
mixture of lust, and its object is beauty ; which is a name I 
shall apply to all such qualities in things as induce in us a 
sense of affection and tenderness, or some other passion the 
most nearly resembling these. The passion of love has its 
rise in positive pleasure ; it is, like all things which grow * 
oiit of pleasure, capable of being mixed with a mode of 
uneasiness, that is, when an idea of its object is excited in 
the mind with an idea at the same time of having irre- 
trievably lost it. This mixed sense of pleasure I have not 
called jpain, because it turns upon actual pleasure, and be- 
cause it is, both in its cause and in most of its effects, of a 
nature altogether different. 

Next to the general passion we have for society, to a 
choice in which we are directed by the pleasure we have in 
the object, the particular passion under this head called 
sympathy" has the greatest extent. The nature of this 
passion is, to put us in the place of another in whatever 
circumstance he is in, and to affect ns in a like manner; 
so that this passion ma}^, as the occasion requires, turn 
either on pain or pleasure'; but with the modifications 
mentioned in some caset in sect. 11. As to imitation and 
preference, nothing more need be said. 

SECT. XiX. — THE CONCLUSION. 

^ • 

I BELIEVED that an attempt to range and methodize some ^ 
of our most leading passions would hr a good preparative to 
such an inquiry as we are going to make in the ensuing 
discoufsc. The passions 1 have mentioned are almost the 
only efues which it can be necessary to consider in our pre- 
sent design ; though the variety of the passions is great, and 
worthy, in every branch of tliat variety, of an attentive in- 
vestigation. The more accurately we search into the human 
mind, the stronger traces^we everywhere find of His wisdom 
who made it. If a discourse on the use of the parts of the 
body may be considered as an hymn to the Creator ; the use 
of the passions, which are the organs of the minc^ cannot be 
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barren of praise to him, nor unproductive to ourselves of 
Ijiat noble and uncommon union of science and admiration, 
whicb a contemplation of tbe works of infinite wisdom alone 
can afford to a rational mind: whilst, referring to him what- 
ever we find of right or good or fair in ourselves, discovering 
his strength and wisdom even in our own weakness and 
imperfection, honouring them where we discover them 
clearly, and adoring their profundity where Ave are lost in 
our search, we may be inquisitive without impertinence, and 
elevated without pride; wn may be admitted, if 1 may d^re 
to say so, into the counsels of the Almighty by a consider- 
ation of his w'orks. The elevation of the mind ought to be 
the principal end of all our studies ; which if they do not in 
some measure etrect, they are of very little service to us. 
But, beside this great purpose' a consideration of the rationale 
of our passions seems to me very necqssy,ry for all who would 
afiect them upon solid and sure principles. It is not enough 
to know them in general: to affect them after a delicate 
manner, or to judge properly of any w^ork designed to allect 
them, we should know the exact houiidaries of their several 
jurisdictions; ve should pursue them through all their 
variety of operations, and pierce into the inmost, and what 
might appear inaccessible, parts of onr nature, 

Umd latei arcana 7ion enarrahile Jihrn. 

... 

AV^ithont all this it is possible for a man, after a confused 
maimer, sometimes to satisfy his own mind of the truth of 
his work ; but he can never have a certain determinate rule 
to go by, nor can he ever make hisjjroposilioiis sufiieiently 
clear to others. Poets, and orators, and painters, ahd those 
who cultivate other briinchos of the lila^ral arts, liave, Avith- 
out this critical knoAvledg(\ succeeded aacH in their stweral 
provinces, and Avill succeed : as among artificers there arc 
many machines made and event invented A^ it bout any exact 
knoAvlc'ige ot th(.‘ ])rijicipl('s tliey are governed by. It. is, I 
own, not uncommon to be wrong in theorAg and right in 
practice; and we are happy that it is so. Men often act 
right from tlieir feelings, Avho ai*t^:rAN r.rds reason hut ill on 
them from principle: but as it is impossible to avoid an at- 
tempt at such reasoning, aittl equally impossible to prevent 
its having ^soine influence on our practice, surely it is worth 
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taking some pains to have it jiist, and founded on the basis 
ofstire expel ience. Vfc might expect that the artists then^- 
eelves would have been our surest guides ; but the artists 
have been to?) much occupied in the practice : the philoso- 
phers have done little ; and what they have done, was mostly 
with a view to their own schemes and systems : and as for 
those called critics, they have generally sought the rule of 
tlie arts in the wrong place ; they sought it among poems, 
pictures, engravings, statues, and buildings. But art can 
never give the rules that make an art. This is, I believe, 
tlie reason why artists in general, and poets principally, 
have been confined in so narrow a circle : they have been 
rather imitators of one another than of nature ; and this 
with so faithful an uniformity, and to so remote an anti- 
quity, that it is hard to say vTho gave the first model. Cri- 
tics follow them, an^ Jhcrefore can do little as guides. I 
can judge hut poorly of anything, whilst I measure it by 
no oilier standard than itself. The true standard of the arts 
is in every man’s power; and an easy observation of the 
most common, sometimes of the meanest, things in nature, 
will give the truest lights, Avhere the greatest sagacity and 
industry, that slights such observation, must leave us in the 
dark, or, what is worse, amuse and mislead us by fill se lights. 
Ill au inquiry it is alinosf e-verything to be once in a right 
road. 1 am satisfied I b|ve done but little by these observa- 
tions considered in themselves ; and I never should have 
taken the ])ains to digest them, much less should 1 have 
e\cr ventur(-'d to publish them, if I Avas not comdiiced that 
nothing tends more to flic corruption of science than to sufier 
it to st/tgnate. These waters must be troubled, before they 
can exert their virtues. A man who^works beyond the sur- 
face of things, though he may be Avrong himself, yet he clears 
the wa^" for others, and may chance to make even his errors 
subservient to the cause of* truth. In the following parts 1 
shall inquire what things they are that cause in us the affec- 
tions of the sublime and beautiful, as in this I have con- 
sidered the affections themselves. I only desire one favour, 
— that no part of this di«course may be judged of by itself, 
and independently of the rest ; for 1 am sensible 1 have not 
disposed my materials to abide the test of a captious con- 
troversy, but of a sober and even forgiving examination, 
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that they are not armed at all points for battle, but dressed 
tp visit those who are willing to give a peaceful entrance 
to truth. 


PAET II. 

SECTIOK I. — OF THE PASSIOK CAUSED BY THE SUBLIME. 

The passion caused by the great and sublime in natufe, 
when those causes operate most powerfully, is astonish- 
ment ; and astonishment is that state of the soul, in which 
all its motions are suspended, with some degree of horror d 
In this case the mind is so entirely iilled with its object, that 
it cannot entertain any other, nor by consequence reason on 
that object which employs it. lIbnCe arises the great 
power otlhe sublime, that, far from being produced by Jhem, 
\t anticipates our reasonings, and hurries us on by an irre- 
sistible force. A stonishment, as I have said, is the effect of 
the sublime in its highest degree ; the inferior effects are 
admiration, reverence, and respect. 

SF.CT. II.-~»TE1U10E. 

No passion so effectually robs t*lie mind of all its powers 
of acting and reasoning as/m/’.*-^ Tor fear being an appre- 
hension of pain or death, it operates in a manner that re- 
sembles actual pain. Whatever therefore is terrible, with 
regard to sight, is sublime too, whefber tliis cause of terror 
he endued with greatness of ditmmsions or not ; for it is 
impossible to look on auytliing us trifling, or contemptible, 
that may be dangerous. There are many animals, who 
though far from being large, are yet ca])ahle of raising ideas 
of the sublime, because they are considered as objects of 
terror. As serpents and poisonous animals of almost all 
kinds. And to things of givat dimensions, if we annex an 
adventitious idea of terror, they htwome without comparison 
greatf^r. A level plain of a vast extent on laud, is certainly 
no mean idea ; the prospect of such a plain may he as ex- 
' Par^I. sect. 3, 4, 7. * Part IV. sect. 3—6. 
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fceasive as a prospect of the o^ean : but /'an it over hJl the 
mind with anything ao great as the ocean itself ? This las 
owing to several causes ; but it is owing to none more than 
this, that the ocean is an object of no small terror. Indeed, 
terror is in all cases whatsoever, either more openly or la- 
tently, the ruling principle of the sublime. {Several lan- 
guages bear a strong testimony to the affinity of these ideas. 
They frequently use the same word, to signify indifferently 
the modes of astonishment or admiration, and those of ter- ^ 
r^^r. OcLfx^oQ is in G-reek, either fear or wonder ; hiviic is 
terrible or respectable ; alUia, to reverence or to fear. Fc- 
reor in Latin, is what alliio is in Grreek. The Eomans used 
the verb stupeo, a term which strongly marks the state of an 
astonished mind, to express the effiect cither of simple fear 
or of astonishment ; the word attonitus (thunder-struck) is 
equally expressive 4)f 4he alliance of these ideas ; and do not 
the French etonnement, and the English astonishment and 
ama^eme7it, point out as clearly the kindred emotions which 
attend fear and wonder ? They who have a more general 
knowledge of languages, could produce, I make no doubt, 
many other and equally striking examples. 

SECT. III. — OBSCUEITY. 

To make anything f^ery te^rrible, obscurity^ seems in 
general to be necessary. ^Hieii we know the full extent of 
any danger, when we can accustom our eyes to it, a great 
deal of the apprehens^)ii vanishes. Every one will be sensi- 
ble of this, Avho considers how greatly night adds to our 
dread, in all cases of danger, and how much the notions of 
ghosts and goblins, of which none (jan form clear ideas, af- 
fect minds w hich give credit to the popular talcs concerning 
such fiorts of beings. Those despotic governments, which 
are founded on the passions of men, and principally u]30ii the 
passion of fear, keep their chief as much as may be from the 
public eye. The policy has been the same in many cases of 
religion. Almost all the heathen temples w^ere dark. Even 
in the barbarous tempi el of the Americans at this day, they 
keep their idol in a dark part of the hut, wdiich is conse- 
crated to his worship. For this purpose too ihe Druida 
^ Part IV. sect. 14 — 16. § 
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performed all tbeir ceremonies in the bosom of the darkest 
woods, and in the shade of the oldest and most spreading 
oaks. No person seems better to have understood the se- 
cret of heightening, or of setting terrible things, if I may 
use the expression, in their strongest light, by the force of 
a judicious obscurity, than Milton. His description of Heath 
in the second book is admirably studied ; it is astonishing 
with what a gloomy pomp, with what a significant and ex- 
•pressive uncertainty of strokes and colouring, he has finished 
the portrait of the king of terrors : 

— The other shape, 

If shape it miRlit be called that shape had none 
I)istiiigiiishal)ie, in member, joint, or limb ; 

Ot substance; might be called that shadow seemed ; 

For each seemed either ; bljick he stood as night ; 

Fierce as ten furies; terrible as hell; 

And shook a deadly dart. What seeifie{>his head 
liie likeness of a kingly crown had on. 

*. 

In this description all is dark, uncertain, confused, terrible, 
and sublime to the last degree. 

SECT. IV, — OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CLEARNESS AND 
OBSCURTTV WITH REGARD TO THE PASSIOISS. 

« 

It is one thing to make an idea clear, and another to 
make it affecting to the iniaginatioiil If T make a drawing 
of a palace, or a temple, or a landscape, 1 present a very 
clear idea of those objects ; hut thi3n (ullowiug for the effect 
of imitation, which is something) 1113^ picture can at most 
affect only as the palace, tenipl(‘, or J.andsca]}e would have 
affected in the reality. On the other hand, the most lively 
and spirited verbal description 1 can give raises a very ob- 
scure and imperfect idea of such objects; ])Lit then it is in 
my power to raise a stronger emotion by the descrij)tioit than 
I could do by the best painting. This experience constlintly 
evinces. The proper manner of conveying the affections of 
the mind from one to another, is by w^ords ; there is a great 
insufficiency in all other methods ot* communication ; and so 
far is a clearness of imagery from bffing absolutely necessary 
to an influence upon the passions, that they may be con- 
siderably operated upon, without jiresenting any image at 
all, by certain sounds adapted to that purpose ; of which we 
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have a sufficient proof in the acknowledged and pojvuiul 
effects of instrumental mueic. In reality, a great cleameis 
helps but little towards affecting the passions, as it is in 
some sort an enemy to all enthusiasms whatsoever. 

SECT, [iv.] — TUE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

Thebe are two verses in Horace’s Art of Poetry, that 
seem to contradict this opinion; for which reason I shall ^ 
take a little more pains in clearing it up. The verses are, 

Segnius irritant anirnos demissa per aures, 

Quam quae sunt ocidis subject a Jidelibus. 

On this the Abbe du Bos founds a criticism, wherein he 
gives painting the preference to poetry in the article of 
moving the passions rt princi])ally on account of the greater 
clearness of the ideas it represents. 1 believe this excellent 
judg^ was led into this mistake (if it be a mistake) by his 
system ; to which he found it more conformable than I ima- 
gine it will be found by experience. I know several who ad- 
mire and love paintiiig, and yet who regard the objects of 
their admiration in that art with coolness enough in com- 
parison of that ’warmth jwith which they are animated by 
affecting pieces of poetry or rhetoric. Among the common 
sort of people, I never ccfuld perceive that painting had much 
influence on their passions. It is true, that the best sorts 
of painting, as well as the best sorts of poetry, are not much 
understood in that spl^ere. But it is most certain, that their 
passions are very stroggly roused by a fanatic preacher, or 
by the ballads of Chevy-cliace, or the Children in the Wood, 
and by other little popular poems and tales that are current 
in that rank of life. I do not know of any paintings, bad or 
good, l^hat produce the same effect. Ho that poetry, with all 
its obscurity, has a more general, as ’v\adJ as a more powerful, 
dominion over the passions, than the other art. And I 
think there are reasons in nature, Avhy the obscure idea, 
when properly conveyed, should be more afiectiiig than the 
clear. It is our ignoraucfc of things that causes all our admir- 
ation, and chiefly excites our passions. Knowledge and ac- 
quaintance make the most striking causes affect but little. 
It is thus with the vulgar ; and ail men are as tj;ie vulgar in 
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what they do not understand. The ideas of eternity and 
ijifinity are among the most affecting we have ; ana yet 
perhaps there is nothing of which we really understand so 
tittle, as of infinity and eternity. We do not anywhere mOet 
a more sublime description than this justly celebrated one of 
Milton, wherein he gives the portrait of Satan with a dignity 
80 suitable to the subject : 

— He above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent 
Stood like a tower ; his form had yet not lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruined, and th’ excess 
Of glory obscured : as when the sun new risen 
Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the moon 
In dim eclipse disastrous*twilight sheds 
On half the nations ; and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. — • • 

Here is a very noble picture ; and in wliat does this poetical 
picture consist ? In images of a tower, an archangel, the sun 
rising through mists, or in an eclipse, the ruin of monarchs, 
and the revolutions of kingdoms, l^he mind is hurried out 
of itself, by a crowd of great and confused images ; which 
affect because they are crowded and confust'd. Por, separate 
them, and you lose much of the greatness ; and join them, 
and you infallibly lose the clearnes|. Thv, images raised by 
poetry are always of this obscure kind; though in general 
the effects of poetry are by no means to be attributed to the 
images it raises ; which point we shall examine more at large 
hereafter.^ B\it painting, when wt; have allowT.d for the 
pleasure of imitation, can only afiect simply by the images it 
presents ; and even in painting, a judicious obscurity in some 
things contributes to the effi'ct ol’ the picture ; because the 
images in painting anMwactly similar to tliose in i Kit are ; 
and in nature, dark, cM>nfused, uneeri/aiti images have a 
greater powder on tlie fancy to form the grander passions, 
than those have which are more cJt'ar and determinate. But 
where and when this observation may be applied to practice, 
and how far it shall be extended, w'i#l be better deduced from 
the nature of the subject, and from the occasion, than from 
any rules that can be given. 

* PanV. 
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I am sensible that this idea has met with opposition, and 
is. likely still to be rejected by several But 1ft it be con- 
sidered, that hardl}’- anything can strike the mind with its 
greatness, which does not make some sort of approach towards 
infinity ; which nothing can do whilst w e are able to perceive 
its bounds ; but to see an object distinctly, and to perceive 
its bounds, is one and the same thing. A clear idea is there- 
fore another name for a little idea. There is a passage in the 
book of Job amazingly sublime, and this sublimity is princi- 
pt,lly due to the terrible uncertainty of the thing described : 
In tliougliU from the visions of the nighty when deep sleep fall- 
eth upon men^fear came upon one, and tremhJing, which onade 
all my hones to shaJce. Then a spirit passed hefore my face ; 
the hair of omj fesh stood up.^ It stood still, but 1 could not 
discern the form th(?reof ; an image was hefore mine eyes, there 
urns silence, and I heard a voice, — Shall mortal man he more 
just -jjian God ? AV'e are first prepared woth the utmost solem- 
nity for the vision ; w e are first terrified, before we are let 
even into the obscure cause of our emotion : but when this 
grand cause of terror makes its appearance, w hat is it ? ]s it 
not WTapt up in tlie shades of itsowm incomprehensible dark- 
ness, more awdul, more striking, more terrible, than the live- 
liest description, than the clearest painiing, could possibly 
represent it ? When painters have attempted to give us clear 
representations of these fery fanciful and terrible ideas, they 
have, I think, almost always failed; insomuch that I have 
been at a loss, in all the pictures 1 have seen of hell, to de- 
termine whetlier the pranter did not intend something ludi- 
crous. Several paintefs have handled a subject of this kind, 
with a view of assembling as many horrid phantoms as their 
imagination could suggest ; but all thd designs 1 have chanced 
to meet of the temptation of 8t. Anthony w-ere rather a sort 
of odd^ wild grotesques, than anything capable of producing 
a serious passion. In all these subjects poetry is very happy. 
Its apparitions, its (*himeras, its harpies, its allegorical figures, 
are grand and ailectiug; and though Yirgil’s Tame and 
Homer’s Discord are obscure, they are magnificent figures. 
These figixres in painting would be clear enough, but I fear 
they might become ridiculous. 
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SECT. V. — POWER. 

Besides those things which directly suggest the idea of 
danger, and those which produce a similar effect 'from a 
mechanical cause, I know of nothing sublime, which is not 
some modification of power. And this branch rises, as 
naturally as tlie other two branches, from terror, the com- 
* mon stock of everything that is sublime. The idea of power, 
at first view, setnns of the class of those indifierent ones’, 
w^hich may equally belong to pain or to pleasure. But in 
reality, the allcction, arising from the idea of vast power, is 
extremely remote from that neutral character. For first, 
we must remember,^ that the^idea of pain, in its highest 
degree, is much stronger than the highest degree of pleasure; 
and that it preserves the same su])eriori<ty through all the 
subordinate gradations. From hence it is, that where the 
chances ibr equal degrees of sulfering or enjoyment are in 
any sort equal, 1 he idea of the sufiering must always be pre- 
valent. And indeed the i(h‘as of pain, and, above all, of 
death, are so very ailecting, that whilst wc remain in the 
presence of what(;ver is supposed to have the power of in- 
flicting either, it is in-possible to Ir p(n-feeily free fi’oin ter- 
ror. Again, we know by experience, that, for the enjoyment 
of pleasure, no great elforts of povter are at all ncc(.\ssary ; 
nay, we know, tliat such efforts would go a. great way towards 
destroying our satisfaction : for pleasun^ must be stolen, and 
not forced upon us ; pleasure fo1low% the wdll ; and there- 
fore we are generally afiected with it by many things of a 
force greatly inferior to our own, J3ut pain is always in- 
flicted by a power in s#me way superior, because we never 
submit to pain willingly. S('‘ that strength, viohmcc, ])ain, 
and terror, are ideas that rush in upon the mind together. 
Look at a man, or any other animal of prodigious strehgth, 
and wliat is your idea beiiu-e nd lection ? Is it that tdiis 
strength will be subservient to you, to your ease, to your 
pleasure, to your intm-est in any sense r* JSo ; the emotion 
you feel is, lest this enormous streifgtli should he employed 
to the purposes of rapine- and destruction. That power 
derives all its sublimity from the terror with which it is 
* Par*. sect. 7. * Vide Part III. sect. 21. 
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generally accompanied, will appear e\idoiitly from its ©fleet 
in the very few cases, iu which it may be possible to strip 
considerable degree of strength of its ability to hurt. When 
you do this, you spoil it of everything sublime, and it imme- 
diately becomes contemptible. An ox is a creature of vast 
strength ; but he is an innocent creature, extremely service- 
able, and not at all dangerous ; for w hich reason the idea of an 
ox is by no means grand. A bull is strong too : but his 
strength is of another kind; often very destructive, seldom 
least amongst us) of any use in our business ; the idea 
of a bull is therefore great, and it has frequently a place in 
sublime descriptions, and elevating comparisons. Let us 
look at another strong animal, in the tw^o distinct lights in 
which we may consider him. The horse in the light of a 
useful beast, iit for the plough, the road, the draft ; in every 
social, useful light, the horse has nothing sublime : but is it 
thus that we are aflectcd with him, 'whose neclc is clothed with 
the glory of whose nostrils is terrible, xcho swalloweth 
the ground with fierceness and rage, neither helieveth that it is 
the sound of the trumpet? In this description, the useful 
character of the horse entirely disappears, and the terrible 
and sublime blaze out together. We have continually 
about us animals of a strength that is considerable, but not 
pernicious. Amongst these we never look for the sublime ; 
it comes upon us in the .gloomy forest, and in the howling 
wilderness, in the form of the lion, the tiger, the panther, or 
rhinoceros. Whenever strength is only useful, and employ- 
ed for our benefit or 0]^r pleasure, then it is never sublimes 
for nothing can act agreeably to us, that does not act in 
conformity to our will ; but to act agreeably to our will, it 
must be subject to us, and thereiore ^an never be the cause 
of a grand and commanding conception. The description of 
the wild ass, in Job, is worked up into no small sublimity, 
merely by insisting on his freedom, and his setting mankind 
at defiance ; otherwise the description of such an animal 
' could have had nothing noble in it. Who hath loosed (says 
he) the hands of the unld ass ? whose house I have made the 
wilderness, and the harreh land his dwellings. He scornetli 
the multitude of the city, neither regardeih he the voice of the 
^driver. The range of the mountains is his pasture. The 
magnificent description of the unicorn and of leviathan, in 
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power which are displayed in the economy of man, he seems 
to be struck with a sort of divine horror, and cries out, 
fidh/ md .wonderfully om 1 made I An heathen poet has a 
sentiment of a similar nature ; Horace looks upon it as the 
last effort of philosophical fortitude, to behold without terror 
and amazement, this immense and glorious fabric of the 
universe ; 

Hunc solem^ et stellas, et decedentia certis 
Trnnpora momentum sunt qui formidine nulla * 

Imbuti spectent. « 

Lucretius is a poet not to be suspected of giving way to su- 
perstitious terrors ; yet when he supposes the whole mechan- 
ism of nature laid open by the master of his philosophy, his 
transport on this magnificent view, which he has represented 
in tbe colours of such bold and lively p<^etry, is overcast with 
a shade of secret* dread and horror : 

His ibi me rebus qvMdam divina voluptas 
PercipUf atque horror; quod sic Natura, tua vi 
Tam manifesta patens^ ex omni parte retecta est. 

But the Scripture alone can supply ideas answerable to the 
majesty of this subject. In the «Scripture, wherever God is 
represented as appearing or speaking, everything terrible in 
nature is called up to heighten thl awe and solemnity of the 
Divine presence. The Psalms, and the prophetical books, are 
crowded with instances of this kind. The ea/rth shooky (says 
the psalmist,) the heavens also dro][fped at the presence of the 
Lord. And, what is remarkable, tlie painting preserves the 
same character, not only when he is supposed descending to 
take vengeance upon^the wicked, but even when he exerts the 
like plenitude of power in acts of beneficence to mankind. 
Tremble, thou earth ! at the presence of the Lord ; ai the pre» 
eence of the Ood of Jacob; ivhich turned the rdch into 
istimding water, the flint into a fountain of waters ! It were 
endless to enumerate all the passages, both in the sacred ana 
profane ■writers, which estahlisl^ the general sentiment of 
mankind, concerning the inseparable union of a sacred and 
reverential awe, with our ideas of the Divinity. Hence the 
common maxim, Frimus m orhe deos fecit timor. This maxim 
may he, ks I believe it is, false with regard to the origin of 
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religion. The maker of the maxim saw how inseparable 
these ideas were, without considering |;ht*fc the notion of some 
great power must be always precedent to Our dread of it. 
But this dread must necessanly follow the idea of such a 
power, when it is once excited in the mind. It is on this 
principle that true religion has, and must have, so largo a 
mixture of salutary fear : and that false religions have gener- 
ally nothing elae hut tear to support them. Before the 
Christian religion had, as it were, humanized the idea of the 
Wvinity, and brought it somewhat nearer to us, there was 
very little said of the love of Grod. The followers of Plato 
have something of it, and only something ; the other writers 
of pagan antiquity, whether poets or philosophers, nothing 
at all. And they who consider with what infinite attention, 
by what a disregard of every perishable object, through what 
long habits of piety *and contemplation, it is that any man is 
abie*tfl attain an entire love and devotion to the Deity, will 
easily perceive, that it is not the first, the most natural and 
the most striking, effect which proceeds from that idea. 
Thus we have traced power through its several gradations 
unto the highest of all, where our imagination is finally lost ; 
and we find terror, quite throughout the progress, its in-* 
separable companion, and* growing along with it, as far as 
we can possibly trace th<^. Now as power is undoubtedly 
a capital source of the suMime, this will point out evidently 
from whence its energy is derived, and to what class of ideas 
we ought to unite it. 

sect! VI. — PEIVATION. 

All general privations are great, ^because they are all 
terriblg ; Vacuity, Darkness, Solitude, and Silence. With 
what a fire of imagination, yet with what severity of judg- 
ment, *has Virgil amassed all these circumstances, where he 
kno^s that all the images of a tremendous dignity ought 
to be united, at the mouth of hell ! where, before he unlocks 
the secrets of the great d^eep, he seems to be seized with a 
religious horror, and to retire astonished at the boldness of 
his own design ; 

Dii, quibua imperium eat animarumy umhrmque — silentes ! 

Et Chaoa, et Phlegethon, loca nocte silentia late, * 

H 2 
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fHi mihi fas audita logui ; mf, nuwdM f)estf9f 
Pandere res alta terra et caligine mersas, 

Jbant obscuri, sola sub node, per umbram, 

Perque domes Ditis vacuas, et inania regrut. 

Ye subterraneous gods, whose awful sway 1 
The gliding ghosts and silent shades obey ; 

0 Chaos hoar ! and Phlegethon profound ! 

Whose solemn empire stretches wide around ; 

Give me, ye great, tremendous powers, to tell 
Of scenes and wonders in the depth of hell : 

Give me your mighty secrets to display < 

From those black realms of darkness to the day. 

Pitt. 

Obscure they went through dreary shades that led 
Along the waste dominions of the dead. 

■ Dryden. 

SECT. YII. — ^VASTjftlS^. 

» 

Geeatkess ^ of dimension is a powerful cause *of the 
sublime. This is too evident, and the observation too com- 
mon, to need any illustration : it is not so common to consider 
in what ways greatness of dimension, vastness of extent or 
, quantity, has the most striking effect. For certainly, there 
are ways and modes, wherein the ^ame quantity of extension 
shall produce greater effects than it is found to do in others. 
Extension is either in length, heigtt, or depth. Of these the 
length strikes least ; an hundred yards of even ground will 
never work such an effect as a tower an hundred yards high, 
or a rock or mountain of that altitude. 1 am apt to imagine 
likewise, that height is less grand than depth ; and that we 
are more struck at looking down from a precipice, than 
looking up at an object of equal height ; but of that I am 
not very positive. A perpendicular has more force in form- 
ing the sublime, than an inclined plane ; and the effects of a 
rugged and broken surface seem stronger than whei*e it is 
smooth and polished. It would carry us out of our wuy to 
enter in this place into the cause of these appearances ; 
but certain it is they afford a ^rge and fruitml field of 
speculation. However, it may not be amiss to add to these 
remarks upon magnitude, that, as the great extreme of 
dimension is sublime, so the last extreme of littleness is in 
' * Part IV. sect. 9. 
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some measdre sublitno likewjse: when we attend to the 
infinite divisibility of matter, whe|^ ve pursue animal lifo 
into these excessively small, and yet organized beings, that 
escape the nicest inquisition of the sense ; when we push, 
our discoveries yet downward, and consider those creatures 
80 many degrees yet smaller, and the still diminishing scale 
of existence, in tracing which the imagination is losi. as well 
as the sense; we become amazed and confounded at the 
w^onders of minuteness ; nor can we distinguish in its etfecta 
this extreme of littleness from the vast itself. Tor division 
must be infinite as well as addition ; because the idea of a 
perfect unity can no more be arrived at, than that of a 
complete whole, to which nothing may be added. 

SECT. Tin. — INFINITY. 

Another source of the sublime is infinity ; if it does not 
rathertelong to the last. Infinity has a tendency to fill th** 
mind with that sort of delightful ^ orror, which is the most 
genuine effect and truest test oi the sublime. There are 
scarce any things which can become the objects of our 
senses, that are really and in their own nature infinite. Bui 
the eye not being able ,to perceive the bounds of many 
things, they seem to be infinite, and they produce the same 
effects as if they were reaHy so. We are deceived in the like 
manner, if the parts of some large object are so continued to 
any indefinite number, that the imagination meets no check 
which may hinder its extending them at pleasure. 

Whenever we repeat any idea frequently, the mind, by H 
sort of mechanism, repeats it long after the first cause has 
ceased to operate.^ After whirling about, when we sit down, 
the objects about us still seem to whirl. After a long suer 
cessioft of noises, as the fall of waters, or the beating ot 
forge-hammers, the hammers beat and the water roars in the 
imagination long after the first sounds have ceased to affect 
it ; and they die away at last by gradations which are scarce- 
ly perceptible. If you hold up a straight pole, with your 
eye to one end, it will ^eem extended to a length almost 
incredible.^ Place a number of uniform and equi-distant 
marks on this pole, they will cause the same deception, and 
* Part n'. sect. 12. * Part IV. s«3t. 14. 
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seem multiplied without end. The senses, stronglj affected 
ill some one manner, cannot quickly change their tenor, or 
adapt themselves to other things ; but th^ continue in their 
old channel until the strength of the m*st mover decays. 
This is the reason of an appearance very frequent in mad- 
men ; that they remain whole days and nights, sometimes 
whole jrears, in the constant repetition of some remark, some 
complaint, or song ; which having struck powerfully on their 
disordered imagination in the beginning of their phrensy, 
every repetition reinforces it with new strength ; and t]?e 
hurry of their spirits, unrestrained by the curb of reason, 
continues it to the end of their lives. 

SECT. IX. — SUCCESSION AND UNEFORMITY. 

Succession and uniformity of parts are what constitute 
the artificial infinite. 1. Succession ; which is requisite that 
the parts may be continued so long and in such a difection, 
as by their frequent impulses on the sense to impress the 
imagination with an idea of their progress beyond their 
actual limits. 2. Uniformity ; because if the figures of the 
parts should be changed, the imagination at every change 
finds a check ; you are presented at every alteration with 
the termination of one idea, and the beginning of another ; 
hy which means it becomes imposilible to continue that un- 
interrupted progression, which alone can stamp on bounded 
objects the character of infinity.^ It is in this kind of 
artificial infinity, I. believe, we ougM to look for the cause 
why a rotund has such a noble efipct. For in a rotund, 
whether it be a building or a plantation, you can nowhere 
fix a boundary ; turn twhich way you will, the same object 
stiL seems to continue, and the imagination has no rest. 
But the parts must be uniform, as well as circularly diirposed, 
to give this figure its full force; because any difierence, 
whether it bo in the disposition, or in the figure, or ev(Mi in 
the colour of the parts, is highly prejudicial to the idea of 
infinity, which every change must check and interruy^;, at 
every alteration commencing a nfew series. On the same 

’’ Mr. Addison, in the Spectators concerning the pleasures of imagin- 
ation, thinks it is because in the rotund at one glance you see half th« 
building. T,Uis I do not imagine to be the real cause. 
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principles of succession and uiiifoniiity, th^ giand appear- 
ance of the ancient hotfithen temples, which were geitcrally 
oblong forms, with a range of unifonji p(illarB on every sid(?, 
will be easily accounted for. Prom the same caipe also may 
be derived the grand effect of the aisles in many of our own , 
old cathedrals. The form of a cross used in some churches 
seems to me not so eligible as the parallelogram of the an- 
cients ; at least, I imagine it is not so proper for the outside. 
Por, supposing the arms of the cross every way eq^ual, if you 
stand in a direction parallel to any of the side walls, or coton- 
lEdes, instead of a deception that makes the building more 
extended than it is, you are cut off from a considerable part 
(two-thirds) of its actual length; and to prevent all possi- 
bility of progression, the arms of the cross, taking a new 
direction, make a right angle with the beam, and thereby 
wholly turn the ims^ination from the repetition of the 
former idea. Or ^ii^ose the spectator placed where he 
may li^ke a direct view of such a building, what will be the 
consequence ? The necessary consequence will be, that a 
good part of the basis of each angle formed by the intersec- 
tion of the arms of the cross, must be inevitably lost ; the 
whole must of course assume a broken, unconnected figure ; 
the lights must be unequal, here strong, and there weak; 
without that noble grada!*bion, which the perspective always 
effects on parts dispose^ uninterruptedly in a right line. 
Some or aU of these ohjfections will lie against every figure 
of a cross, in whatever view you take it. I exemplified them 
in the Greek cross, in which these faults appear the most 
strongly; but they appear in some degree in all sorts of 
crosses. Indeed there is nothing more prejudicial to the 
grandeur of buildings, than to abound in angles ; a fault ob- 
vious in many ; and owing to an inorcBnate thirst for variety, 
which^ whenever it prevails, is sure to leave very little true 
taste. 

SECT. X. — MAasriTUDE IK BITILDIKG. 

To the#ublime in building, greatness of dimension seems 
requisite ; for on a few parts, and those small, the imagin- 
ation cannot rise to any idea of infinity. ]Mo greatness in 
the manner can effectually compensate for the want of pro- 
per dimensions. There is no danger of drawing men into 
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along wijtli it* Becans© too’ ^eat © lengtli in buildings 4©* 
atroys tb© piu^os© pf greatness, wbich it was intended to 
promote ; the perspectiYe will lessen it in height as it gains 
m length ; and wiU bring it at last to a point ; turning the 
whole figure into a sort of triangle, the poorest in its effect 
of almost any figure that can be presented to the eye. I 
have ever observed, that colonnades and avenues of trees of 
a moderate length, were, without comparison, far grander, 
than when they were suffered to run to immense distances. 
Jl true artist should put a generous deceit on the spectators, 
and effect the noblest designs by easy methods. Designs 
that are vast only by their dimensions, are always the sign 
of a common and low imagination. No work of art can be 
great, but as it deceives ; to be otherwise is the prerogative 
of nature only. A good eye will fix ^h^ medium betwixt an 
excessive length or height, (for the same objection Mes 
against both,) and a short or broken quantity ; and perhaps 
it might be ascertained to a tolerable degree of exactness, if 
it was my purpose to descend far into the particulars of 
any art. 

SECT. XI. — IlfEIKlTT IN PLEASING OBJECTS. 

Infinity, though of another kind, causes much of oxu 
pleasure in agreeablt / as well as our delight in sublime, 
images. The spring is the i^easaniiest of the seasons ; and 
the young of most animals, though far from being completely 
fashioned, afford a more agreeable sensation than the full- 
grown ; because the imagination i5 entertained with the 
promise of something more, and does not acquiesce in the 
present object of the s^nse. In unfinished sketches of draw- 
ing, I have often seen something which pleased me beyond 
the best finishing ; and this I believe proceeds fr©m the 
cause I have just now assigned. 

SECT. XII. — difficulty. 

m 

Anotheb^ source of greatness as When any 

WOTk ©eems to have required immense force and labour to 
©iffect it, the idea is grand. Stonehenge, neither for disposi- 
* Part IV. sect. 4 — 6. 
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%m mv ornament, hisi anyAing admirable ; but those huge 
rude masses of stou^ set on end, and piled each on other, 
turn the mind on the Immense force necessary for such a 
work. Nay, the rudeness of the work increases this cause 
of grandeur, as it excludes the idea of art and contrivance ; 
f(pr dexterity produces mother sort of effect, which is dif- 
ferent enough from this. 

SBCr. IIII. — MAGKiriClirCE. 

^Magnificence is likewise a source of the sublime. A great 
profusion of things, which are splendid or valuable in them- 
selves, is magnificent. The starry heaven, though it occurs 
BO very frequently to our view, never fails to excite an idea of 
grandeur. This cannot be owing to the stars themselves, 
separately consider^. « The number is certainly the cause. 
The apparent disorder augments the grandeur, for the ap- 
pearawe of care is highly contrary to our idea of magnifi- 
cence. Besides, the stars lie in such apparent confusion, as 
makes it impossible on ordinary occasions to reckon them. 
This gives them the advantage of- a sort of infinity. In 
works of art, this kind of grandeur, which consists in multi- 
tude, is to be very courteoi^sly admitted ; because a profusion 
of excellent things is not to be attained, or with too much 
difficulty ; and because many cases this splendid confusion 
would destroy all use, which should be attended to in most 
of the works of art with the greatest care ; besides, it is to 
be considerea, that unless you can produce an appearance 
of infinity by your disorder, you will have disorder only 
without magnificence. * There are, however, a sort of fire- 
works, and some other things, that, im,thi8 way succeed well, 
and are truly grand. There are also many descriptions in 
the poets and orators, which owe their sutlimity to a rich- 
ness and profusion of images, in which the mind is so 
dazzled as to make it impossible to attend to that exact co- 
herence and agreement of the allusions, which we should 
require on every other occasion. I do not now remember a 
more striking example ofi this, than the description which k 
given of the king’s army in the play of Henry the Fourth : 

— All furnished, all in arms, 

All plumed like ostriches that with the wind ^ 
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Baited like eagles haring lately bathed : 

As full of spirit as the month of May, 

And gorgeous as the sun in Midsummer, 

Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls. 

I saw young Harry T^ith his beaver on 
Rise from the ground like feathered Mercury ; 

And vaulted with such ease into his seat. 

As if an angel dropped from the o^ouds 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus. 

In that excellent book, so remarkable for the viracity of 
its descriptions, as well as the solidity and penetration of its 
sentences, the 'Wisdom of the Son of Sirach, th^re is a notle 
panegyric on the high priest Simon the son of Onias ; and 
it is a very fine example of the point before ns : 

How was Tie honoured in the midst of the people, in his 
coming out of the sanctuary I He was as the morning star in 
the midst of a cloud, and as the moon^l^the full ; as the sun 
shining upon the temple of the Most High, and as the rainbow 
giving light in the bright clouds : and as the flower ofToses in 
the spring of the year, as lilies by the rivers of waters, and as 
the frankincense tree in summer ; as flre and incense in the 
censer, and as a vessel of gold set with precious stones ; as a 
fair olive tree budding forth fruit, and as a cypress which 
groweth vp to the clouds. When Jm put on the robe of honour, 
•and was clothed with the perfection of glory, when he went up 
to the holy altar, he made the garment of holiness honourable. 
He himself stood by the hearth of the altar, compassed with his 
brethren round about ; as a young cedar in Libanus, and 
palm trees compassed they him about. % So were all the sons of 
Aaron in their glory, and the oblatims of the Lord in their 
hands, ^c. 

SECT. XIV. — LIGHT. 

* 

Having considered extension, so far as it is captjible of 
raising ideas of greatness ; colour comes next under ^con- 
sideration. All colours depend on light. Light therefore i 
ought previously to he examined; and with its opposite, 
darkness. With regard to light, k) make, it a cause capable 
of producing the sublime, it must be attended witb some 
circumstances, besides its bare faculty of showing other 
objects. Mere light is too common a thing to make a strong 
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impression on the and without a strong impression 

nothing can he sublime. But such a light as that of tho 
sun, immediately exerted on the eye, as it cverpot^^ers the 
sense, is a very great idea. Light of an inferior strength to 
this, if it, moves with great celerity, has the same power ; 
for lightning is certainly productive of grandeur, which it 
owes chiefly to the extreme velocit}' of its motion. A quick 
transition from light to darkness, or from darkness to light, 
has yet a greater effect , But darkoess is more productive 
of sublime ideas than light. Our great poet was convinced 
of^fchis; and. indeed so full was he of this idea, so entirely 
possessed with the power of a well-managed darkness, that 
m describing the appearance of the Deity, amidst that pro- 
fusion of magnificent images, which the grandeur of his 
subject provokes him to pour out upon every side, he is far 
from forgetting the ohjicurity which surrounds the most in- 
comprehensible of all beings, but 

^ — With majesty of darkness round 

Circles his throne. — 

And wbat. is no less remarkable, our author had the secret 
of preserving this idea, even when he seemed to depait the 
farthest from it, when he describes the light and glory 
which flows from the Divfne presence ; a light which by its 
very excess is converted juto a species of darkness. 

Dark with excessive light thy skirts appear. 

Here is an idea not only poetical in a high degree, but 
strictly and pbilosophitally just. Extreme light, by over- 
coming the organs of ^ght, obliterates all objects, so as in 
its effect exactly to resemble darkness. After looking for 
some time at the sun, two black spots, the impression which 
it leaves, seem to dance before our eyes. Thus are two 
ideas as opposite as can be imagined reconciled in the 
extremes of both ; and both, in spite of their opposite nature, 
. brought to concur in producing the sublime. And i-his is 
not the only instance wherein the opposite extremes operate 
equally in favpur of the sublime, wmch in all things abhors 
mediocrity. 
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SECT. XV. — LIGHT IH BUILDING. 

As the management of light is a matter of importance in 
architecture, it is worth inquiring, how far this remark is 
applicable to building. I think then, that all edifices calcu- 
lated to produce an idea of the sublime, ought rather to be 
dark and gloomy, and this for two reasons ; the first is, that 
darkness itself on other occasions is known by experience 
to have a greater effect on the passions than light. TJJ^e 
second is, that to make an object very striking, we should 
make it as different as possible from the objects with which 
we have l>een immediately conversant ; when therefore you 
enter a building, you cannot pass into a greater light than 
you had in the open air ; to go into one some few degrees 
less luminous, can make only a trifling change ; but to make 
the transition thoroughly striking, you ought to pass from 
the greatest light, to as much darkness as is consistent with 
the uses of architecture. At night the contrary rule will 
hold, but for the very same reason ; and the more highly a 
room is then illuminated, the grander will the passion be. 

SECT. XVI. — COLOUR CONSIDEPED AS PRODUCTIVE OF 
THE SUBLIME. 

t 

Among colours, such as are soft or cheerful (except per** 
haps a strong red which is cheerful) are unfit to produce 
grand images. An immense mountain covered with a 
shining green turf, is nothing, in this respect, to one dark 
and gloomy ; the cloudy sky is more grand than the blue ; 
and night more sublime and solemn than day. Therefewe 
in historical painting, a gay or gaudy drapery can neter 
have a happy effect: and in buildings, when the liighest 
degree of the sublime is intended, the materials and orna- 
ments ought neither to be white, nor green, nor yellow, nor 
blue, nor of a pale red, nor violet, nor spotted, but of sad 
and fuscous colours, as black, or brown, or deep purple, and 
the like. Much of gilding, moscics, painting, or statues, 
contribute but little to the sublime. This rule need not be 
put in practice, except where an uniform degree of the most 
striking sublimity is to be produced, and that in every par- 
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ticular ; for it ought to be \)l)Served, that i^is melancholy 
kind of greatness, though it be cert^nly the highest, ought 
not to be studied in all sorts of edifices:, where yet grandeur 
must be studied : in such cases the sublimity must be drawn 
from the other sources ; with a strict caution however against 
anything light and riant ; as nothing so effectually deadens 
the whole taste of the sublime. 

SECT. XTII. — SOUND AND LOUDNESS. 

The eye -is not the only organ of sensation by which a 
sublime passion may be produced. Sounds have a great 
power in these as in most other passions. I do not mean 
words, because words do not affect simply by their sounds, 
but by means altogetheu^fterent. Excessive loudness alone 
is sufficient to overp<9wSr the soul, to suspend its action, and 
to fill it with terror. The noise of vast cataracts, raging 
storms, "thunder, or artillery, awakes a great and awful sensa- 
tion in the mind, though we can observe no nicety or artifice 
in those sorts of music. The shouting of multitudes has a 
similar effect ; and, by the sole strength of the sound, so 
amazes and confounds the imagination, that, in this stagger- 
ing and hurry of the mind,<>the best-established tempers caif 
scarcely forbear being borne down, and joining in tne com- 
mon cry, and common resolution of the crowd. 

SECT. XYIII. — SUDDENNESS. 

A SUDDEN beginning or sudden cessation of sound of an^ 
considerable force, has the same power. The attention is 
roused by this ; and the faculties driven forward, as it were, 
on theij* guard. Whatever, either in sights or sounds, makes 
the transition from one extreme to the other easy, causes no 
terror,*and consequently can be no cause of greatness. In 
^ everything sudden and unexpected, we are apt to start ; that 
is, we have a perception of danger, and our nature rouses us 
to guard against it. It n;ay be observed that a single sound 
of some strength, though but of short duration, if repeated 
after intervals, has a grand effect. Eew things are more 
•awful than the striking of a great clock, when the silence of 
the night prevents the attention from being too ranch dispi- 
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pated. The same may be said of a single stroke on a drum, 
repeated with pauses ; and of the successive firing of cannon 
at a distance. All the effects mentioned in this section have 
causes very nearly alike. 

SECT. XIX. — INTEBMITTINO. 

A LOW, tremulous, intermitting sound, though it seems in 
some respects opposite to that just mentioned, is productive 
of the sublime. It is worth while to examine this a lii^le. 
The fact itself must be determined by every man’s own expe- 
rience and reflection. 1 have already observed,^ that night 
increases our terror, more perhaps than anything else ; it is 
our nature, when wc do not know what may happen to us, to 
fear the worst that can happen ; and hence it is, that uncer- 
tainty is so terrible, that wo often seek^'to be rid of it, at the 
hazard of certain mischief. Now, some low, confined, un- 
certain sounds, leave us in the same fearful anxiety concern- 
ing their causes, that no light, or an uncertain light, does 
concerning the objects that surround us. 

QiMle per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 
Est iter in sylvis , — 

-*-A faint shadow of uncertain lif^ht, 

Like as a lamp, whose life doth, fade away ; 

Or as the moon clothed with cldudy night 

Doth show to him who walks in fear and great affright. 

Spenser. 

"But light now appearing and no^l leaving us, and so off 
and on, is even more terrible than total darkness : anc^ 
sort of uncertain sounds are, when the necessary dispositions 
(M^’acur, more alarmiffg than a total silence. 

SECT. XX. — THE CRIES OF ANIMALS. 

Such sounds as imitate the natural inarticulate voices of 
men, or any animals in pain or danger, are capable of con- 
veying great ideas ; unless it be^ the well-known voice of 
some creature, on which we are used to look with contempt. 
The angry tones of wild beasts are equally capable of caus- 
ing a great and awful sensation. 

« * Sect 3. 
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Bine exuudiri trtJ^que lemuifu 

Vincla recusantum^ et sera sub noqte ntdentum ; 

Setigerique sues ^ atque in pr,iBsrp%w utsi 
Savire ; et formte riagnorum uluhre luporum. 

It might seem that these modulations of sound carry some 
connexion with the nature of the xhings they represent, and 
are not merely arbitrary ; because the natural cries of all 
animals, even of those animals with whom we have not been 
a^uainted, never fail to make themselves sufficiently under- 
stood ; this cannot be said of language. The modihcations 
of sound, which may be productive of the sublime, are 
almost infinite. Those I have mentioned are only a few 
instances to show on what principles they are all built. 

SECT. XXI. — SMELL »AJtrD TASTE. BITTEES AKD STENCHES. 

SmeV^ and Tastes have some share too in ideas of great* 
ness ; but it is a small one, weak in its nature, and confined 
in its operations. I shall only observe, that no smells or^ 
tastes can produce a grand sensation, except excessive 
bitters, and intolerable stenches. It is true^ that these 
affections of the smell and taste, when they are in their full 
force, and lean directly upon the sensory, are simply painful, 
and accompanied with no sort of delight ; but when they 
are moderated, as in a description or narrative, they become 
sources of the sublime, as genuine as any other, and upQii 
the very same principle of a moderated pain. “ A cup of 
bitterness;” “to drain the bitter cup of fortune;” “the 
bitter apples of Sodom;” these are all ideas suitable to a 
sublime description. Nor is this passage of Yirgil without 
sublimity, where the stench of the vapour in Albunea con- 
spires 30 happily with the sacred horror and gloominess of 
that prophetic forest : 

« At rex sollicitus mmstris oracula Fauni 
* Fatidici genitoris adity lucosque sub alia 

Comulit Albuneuy nemorum quae maxima sa&ro 
Fonte sonat ; seeva-mque exhalat opaca Mephitim. 

In the sixth book, and in a very sublime description, the 
poisonous exhalation of Acheron is not forgotten, ror does 
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it at all disagree witli the other images amongst which it ia 
introduced; 

Spelunca alta fait, vastoque immanis hiatu, 

Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro, nemorumque tenebris ; 

Quam super hand uIUb poterant impune volantei 
Tender e iter pennis : talis sese halitus atris 
Faucibus effundens siipera ad convexa ferebat. 

I have added these examples, because some fiiends, for 
whose judgment I have great deference, were of opinion that 
if the sentiment stood nakedly by itself, it would be subject, 
at first view, to burlesque and ridicule ; but this I imagine 
would principally arise from considering the bitterness and 
stench in company with mean and contemptible ideas, with 
which it must be OAvned they are often united; such an 
union degrades the sublime in all other instances as well as 
in those. But it is one of the tests by^hich the sublimity 
of an ima^e is to be tried, not whether it becomes mean 
when associated with mean ideas ; but whether, when united 
with images of an allowed grandeur, the whole composition 
ds supported with dignity. Things which are terrible are 
always great ; but when things possess disagreeable qualities, 
or such as have indeed some degi’ee of danger, but of a 
danger easily overcome, they are merely odious; as toads 
and spiders. ^ 

SECT. XXII. — FEELIKO. PAIK. 

Op feeling, little more can be said than that the idea of 
bodily pain, in all the modes and degrees of labour, pain, 
anguish, torment, is productive of the sublime ; and nothing 
else in this sense can produce it. 1 need not give here any 
fresh instances, as thd^e given in the fonner sections abund- 
antly^ illustrate a remark that, in reality, wants only an 
attention to nature, to be made by everybody. 

Having thus run through the causes of the sublim'e with 
reference to all the senses, my first observation (^sect. 7) 
will be found very nearly true ; that the sublime is an idea 
belonging to self-preservation ; thijt it is therefore one of the 
most affecting we have ; that its strongest emotion is an 
emotion of distress ; and that no pleasure^ from a positive 
‘ Vide Part I, »ect. 6. 
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cause belongc to it. Numberless, examples, besides those 
mentioned, might be brought in support of these truths, and 
many perhaps useful consequences from i;hem — 

Sedfugit interea, fugit irrevocahile temptis. 

Singula dum capti circumvectamur amore. 


PAET III. 

SECTION I. — OF BEAUTY. 

It is my design to consider beauty as distinguished from 
the sublime ; and, in the course of the inquiry, to examine 
liow far it is consistent with it. But previous to this, we must 
take a sljprt review of the opinions already entertained of this 
quality ; which I think are hardly to be reduced to any fixed 
principles ; because men are used to talk of beauty in a figur- 
ative ^manner, that is to say, in a manner extremely uncertain, 
and indeterminate. By beauty I mean that quality or those 
qualities in bodies, by which they cause love, or some passion 
similar to it. I confine thfls definition to the merely sensible 
qualities of things, for th^ sake of preservhig the utmost 
simplicity in a subject, which must always distract us when- 
ever we take in those various causes of sympathy which 
attach us to any persons or things from secondary consider- 
ations, and not from the^irect force which they have merely 
on being viewed. I bitwise distinguish love (by which I 
mean that satisfaction which arises to the mind upon contem- 
plating anything beautiful, of whatsoever nature it may be) 
from desire or lust ; which is an energy of the mind, that 
hurries us on to the possession of certain objects, that do 
not aftect us as they are beautiful, but by means altogether 
different. We shall have a strong desire for a woman of no 
remarkable beauty ; whilst the greatest beauty in men, or in 
other animals, though it q|p,u8es love, yet Excites nothing at 
all of desire. Which shows that beauty, and the passion 
caused by beauty, which I call love, is diferent from desire, 
thoTigh desire may sometimes operate along with it ; but it is 
to this latter that we must attribute those violent and tern- 
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pestuous passions, and the consequent emotions of the body, 
which attend what is called love in some of its ordinary ac* 
ceptations, and not to the effects of beauty merely as it is 
such. 

SECT. II. — PEOPOETION NOT THE CAUSE OF BEAUTY IN 
VEGETABLES. 

Beauty hath usually been said to consist in certain pro- 
portions of parts. On considering the matter, I have great 
reason to doubt, whether beauty be at all an idea belonging 
to proportion. Proportion relates almost wholly to conveni- 
ence, as every idea of order seems to do ; and iib must there- 
fore be considered as a creature of the understanding, rather 
than a primary cause acting on the senses and imagination. 
It is not by the force of long attention and inquiry that w^e 
find any object to be beautiful; beauty demands po assist- 
ance from our reasoning ; even the wdll is unconcerned ; the 
appearance of beauty as effectually causes some degree of 
love in us, as the application of ice or fire produces the ideas 
of heat or cold. To giiin something Mice a satisfactory con- 
clusion in this point, it were well to examine, what propor- 
tion is; since several who mahe nse of that w^ord do not 
always seem to understand very clearly the force of the term, 
nor to have very distinct ideas c6ntx>rning the thing itself. 
Proportion is the measure of relative quantity. Since all 
quantity is divisible, it is evident that every distinct part, 
into which any quantity is divided, ‘‘must hear some relation 
to the other parts, or to the w^hole.' These relations give an 
origin to the idea of proportion. They are discovered by 
mensuration, and they are the objects of mathematical in- 
quiry. But whether any part of any determinate quantity 
be a fourth, or a fifth, or a sixth, or a moiety of the whole ; or 
whether it be of equal length wdtli any other part, or double 
its length, or hut one half, is a matter merely indifferent to 
the mind; it stands neuter in the question; and it is from 
this absolute indifference and tranquillity of the mind, lhat 
mathematical speculations derive some of their most con- 
siderable advantages ; because there is nothing to interest 
the imagination ; because the judgment sits free and un- 
biassed to examine the point. All proportions, every ar- 
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rangement of quantity, is alike to the understanding, because 
the same truths result to it from allj from i^roater, from 
lesser, from equality and inequality . Hut surely beauty is 
no idea belonging to mensuration ; nor has it anything to do 
with calculation and geometry. If it had, we might then 
point out some certain measures which we could demonstrate 
to be beautiful, eitlum as simph" considered, or as relating to 
others ; and we <iould call in those natural objects, for whose 
beauty we have no voucher but the sense, to this happy 
st^Ridard, and confirm the voice of our passions by the deter- 
mination of our reason. Hut since we have not this help, 
let us see whether proportion can in any sense be considered 
as the cause of beauty, as liath been so generally, and by 
some so confidently, affirmed. If proportion he one of the 
constituents of beauty, it must derive that power either from 
some natural pro])(Tties inherent in certain measures, which 
operate mechanically ; from the operation of custom ; or from 
^he fitness which some measures have to answer some par- 
ticular ends of conveniency. Our business therefore is to 
inquire, whether the ])arts of those objects, which are found 
beautiful in the vegetable or animal kingdoms, are constantly 
so formed according to such certain measures, as may serve 
to satisfy us that tlieir heality results from those measures, 
on the principle of a natural mechanical cause ; or from 
custom ; or, in fim^, from ^'their fitness for any determinate 
purposes. I intend to examine this point under each of these 
heads in their order. Hut before 1 proceed further, I hope 
it will not he thought atniss, if 1 lay down the rules which 
governc'd me in this inqifiry, and which have misled me in it, 
if I have gone astray. 1. If two bodies^produee the same or 
a similar effect on the mind, and on examination they are 
found tp agree in some of their properties, and to difier in 
others ;^the common effect is to he attributed to the proper- 
ties in which they agree, and not to those in which they dif- 
fer. 2. Not to account for the effect of a natural object 
from the effect of an artificial object. 3. Not to accoimt for 
the effect of any jiatural object from a conclusion of our reason 
concerning its uses, if a natural cause may be assigned. 4. 
Not to admit any determinate quantity, or any relation of 
quantity, as the cause of a certain effect, if the effect is pro* 
duced by different or opposite measures and relatiSns ; or if 
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tliese measures and relatipns may exist, and yet the effect 
may not be produced. These are the rules which I have 
chiefly followed, whilst I examined into the power of propor- 
tion considered as a natural cause ; and these, if he thinks 
them just, I request the reader to carry with him throughout 
the following discussion ; whilst we inquire in the first place, 
in what things we find this quality of beauty ; next, to see 
whether in these we can find any assignable proportions, 
in such a manner as ought to convince us that our idea of 
beauty results from them. We shall consider this pleasing 
power, as it appears in vegetables, in the inferior animals, 
and in man. Turning our eyes to the vegetable creation, we 
find nothing there so beautiful as flowers ; but flowers are 
almost of every sort of shape, and of every sort of disposi- 
tion ; they are turned and fashioned into an infinite variety 
of forms ; and from these forms bofaifists have given them 
their names, which are almost as various. What proportion 
do we discover between the stalks and the leaves 6t' flowers, 
or between the leaves and the pistils ? How does the slender 
stalk of the rose agree with the bulky head under which it 
bends ? But the rose is a beautiful flower ; and caq we under- 
take to say tliat it does not owe a great deal of its beauty 
even to that disproportion : the tose is a large flower, yet it 
grows upon a small shrub ; tlie ^flower of the apple is very 
small, and grows upon a large tf*ee ; yet the rose and the 
apple blossom are both beautiful, and the plants that bear 
them are most engagingly attired, notwithstanding this dis- 
proportion. What by general corisent is allowed to be a 
jnore beautiful object than an orange-tree, flourishing at 
once with its leaves,^ its blossoms, and its fruit ? but it is in 
vain that wo search hero for any proportion between the 
iieight, the breadth, or anytliing else concerning th,^ dimen- 
sions of the whole, or concerning the relation of the particu- 
lar parts to each other. 1 grant that we may obiserve, in 
many flowers, something of a regular figure, and of a ihetho- 
dical disposition of the leaves. The rose has such a figure 
«tnd such a disposition of its petqjs ; but in an oblique ’•dew, 
when this figure is in a good measure lost, and the order of 
the leaves confounded, it yet retains its beauty ; the rose is 
even more beautiful before it is full blown ; in the bud, before 
this exact figure is formed ; and this is not the only instance 
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wherein metnod and f \acti*ess, the soUl of proportion, are 
found rather prejudicial than servieeable to the ca\ise of 
beauty. 

SECT. III.— PBOPORTIOK NOT THE CAUSE OF BEAUTY 
IN ANIMALS. 

That proj)ortion has but a small share in the formation 
of beauty, is full as evident among animals. Here the great- 
er variety of shapes and dispositions of parts are well fitted 
to excite this idea. The swan, confessedly a beautiful bird, 
has a neck longer than the rest of his body, and but a very 
short tail : is this a beautiful proportion ? We must allow 
that it is. But then w^hat shall w^e say to the peacock, who 
has comparatively b^t short neck, with a tail longer than 
the neck vand the rest of the body taken together ? How* 
many b^ds are there that vary infinitely from each of these 
standards, and from every other which you can fix ; with 
proportions diftercnt, and often directly opposite to each 
other ! and yet many of these birds are extremely beautiful ; 
when upon considering them we find nothing in any one 
part that might determine us, a priori, to say what the 
others ought to be, nor indeed to guess anything about 
them, but wdiat experience might show to be full of disap- 
pointment and mistake. And with regard to the colours 
either of birds or flowers, for there is something similar in 
the colouring of both, whether they are considered in their 
extension or gradation,*there is nothing of proportion to be 
observed. Some are of but one single colour, others have 
all the colours of the rainbow; somg are of the primary 
colours, others are of the niixt ; in' short, an attentive ob- 
server «nay soon conclude, that there is as little of propor- 
tion in the colouring as in the shapes of these objects. 
Turn next to beasts ; examine the head of a beautiful horse ; 
find what proportion that bears to his body, and to his limbs, 
and what relations these have to each other ; and when you 
have settled these proportions as a standard of beauty, then 
take a dog or cat, or any other animal, and examine how far 
the same proportions betw^een their heads and their necks, 
^ between those and the body, and so on, are found to hold. 
I think we may safely say, that they differ in every speciea, 
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jet ttat there are individuals, found in a great many species 
so differing, that have a very striking beauty. Now, il it bo 
allowed that very different and even contrary forms and dis- 
positions are consistent wuth beauty, it amounts I believe to 
a concession, that no certain measiu’es, operating from a 
natural principle, are necessary to produce it ; at least so 
far as the brute species is concerned. 

SECT, IT.— PEOPOETIOK NOT THE CAUSE OF BEAUTY 15^ 
THE HUMAN SPECIES. 

Tiieee are some parts of the human body that are ob- 
served to hold certain proportions to each other ; but before 
it can be proved tliat tlie efficient cause of beauty lies in 
these, it must be shown, that wherever these are found ex- 
act, the person to wliom tliey belong is beautiful : 1 mean in 
Die effect produced on the view, either of any m cumber dis- 
tinctly considered, or of the whole body together. It must 
be likewise shown, that these parts stand in such a relation 
to each other, that the comparison between them may be 
(iasily made, and lhat the affection of the mind may naturally 
result from it, Tor my part, I have at several times very 
carefully examined many of those proportions, and found 
them hold very nearly or altogethir alike in many subjects, 
which were not only very different from another, but 
where one has been very beautiful, and the other very re- 
mote from beauty. With ri'gard to the parts wdiich are 
found so proportioned, they are oftbn so remote from each 
other, in situation, nature, and oified, that I cannot see hoiv 
they admit of any cpmparison, nor consequently how any 
(‘ffect owing to proportion can result from them. The neck, 
say they, in beautiful bodies, should measure with Uie calf 
of the leg ; it should likewise be twd(^e the circumfereiioe of 
the xvrist. ^And an infinity of observations of this kind are 
to bo found in the wTitings and conversations of many. ' But 
what relation has the calf of the leg to the neck ; or either 
of these parts to the wrist? These- propoiffions are certainly 
to be found in handsome bodies. They are as certainly in 
ugly ones ; as any w ho will take the pains to try may find. 
Nay, I do not know^ but they may be least perfect in some 
of the mosV beautiful. You may assign any proportions you 
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please to every part of the human body ; and T undertake 
that a painter shall religiously ohsf-rve them ail, and not- 
withstanding produce, it* he pleases, a very ugly figure. The 
same painter shall considerably deviate from these propor- 
tions, and produce a very beautiful one. And indeed it may 
be observed in the master-pieces of e ancient and modem 
statuary, that several of them differ very widely from the 
proportions of others, in parts very conspicuous and of great 
consideration; and that they difter no less from the pro- 
portions we find in living men, of forms extremely striking 
and agreeable. And after all, how are the partisans of pro- 
portional beauty agreed amongst themselves about the pro- 
portions of the human body? Some hold it to he seven 
heads ; some make it eight ; w^hilst others extend it even 
to ten ; a vast difierence in such a small number of divisions! 
Others take other ifiethods of estimating the proportions, 
and all with equal success. But are these proportions 
exactly "the same in all handsome men? or are they at all 
the proportions found in beautiful women ? ]>Jobody will say 
that they are ; yet botli sexes are undoubtedly capable of 
beauty, and the female of the greatest ; which advantage I 
believe will hardly be attributed to the superior exactness of 
proportion in the fair sex. Let us rest a moment on this 
point ; and ce)nsider how^niuch difference there is between 
the measures that prevail* in many similar parts of the body, 
in the two sexes of this single species only. If you assign 
any determinate proportions to the limbs of a man, and if 
you limit liuinan heautf to these proportions, when you find 
a woman who differs in the make and measures of almost 
every part, you must conclude her not to be beautiful, in 
spite of the suggestions of your imagination ; or, in obedience 
to yoim imagination, you must renounce your rules ; you 
must lay by the scale and compass, and look out for some 
other Cause of beauty. Bor if beauty be attached to certain 
measures which operate from a •principle in nature^ why 
should similar parts with different measures of proportion be 
found to have beauty, and this too in the very same species ? 
But to open dur view a little, it is worth observing, that 
almost all animals have parts of very much the same nature, 
and destined nearly to the same purposes; a head, neck, 
body, feet, eyes, ears, nose, and mouth ; yet Prciddence, to 
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provide in the best manner for their several wants, and to 
display the riches of his wisdom and goodness in his creation, 
has w'orked out of these few and similar organs and mem- 
bers, a diversity hardly short of infinite in their disposition, 
measures, and relation. But, as we have before observed, 
amidst this infinite diversity, one particular is common to 
many species : several of ‘the individuals which compose 
them are capable of affecting us with a sense of loveliness ; 
and whilst they agree in producing this effect, they difier 
extremely in the relative measures of those parts which har/e 
produced it. These considerations were sufficient to induce 
me to reject the notion of any particular proportions that 
operated by nature to produce a pleasing effect ; but those 
who will agree with me with regard to a particular propor- 
tion, are strongly prepossessed in favour of one more in- 
definite. They imagine, that although^'beauty in general is 
annexed to no certain measures common to the several kinds 
of pleasing plants and animals ; yet that there is ^ certain 
proportion in each species absolutely essential to the beauty 
of that particular kind. Jf we consider the animal world in 
general, we find beauty confined to no certain measures : 
but as some peculiar measure and relation of parts is what 
distinguishes each peculiar class of auimals, it must of neces- 
sity be, that the beautiful in each^kind will be found in the 
measures and proportions of thafi kind;^ for otherwise it 
would deviate from its proper species, and become in some 
sort monstrous : however, no species is so strictly confined 
to any certain proportions, that there is not a considerable 
variation amongst the individuals ; and as it has been shown 
of the human, so it may be shown of the brute kinds, that 
beauty is found indiyereutly in all the proportions which 
each kind can admit, without quitting its common form ; 
and it is this idea of a common form that makes the propor- 
tion of parts at all regarded, and not the operation "of any 
natural cause : indeed a little consideration will make it ap- 
pear, that it is not measure, but manner, that creates all the 
beauty which belongs to shape. What light do we borrow 
from these boasted proportions, wbcn we study ornamental 
design ? It seems amazing to me, that artists, if they were 
as well convinced as they pretend to be, that proportion is a 
principal cause of beauty, have not by them at all timea 
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accurate measurements rt' all* sorts of beautiful animals to 
help them to proper proportions, when they would contrive 
anything elegant ; especially as they Ifroquently assert that 
it IS from an observation of the beautiful in nature they 
direct their practice. I know that it has been said long 
since, and echoed backward and forward from one writer to 
another a thousand times that the proportions of building 
have been taken from those of the human body. To make 
this forced analogy complete, fViey represent a man with his 
a:fes raised and extended at full length, and then describe 
a sort of square, as it is formed by passing lines along the 
extremities of this strange figure. But it appears very 
clearly to me, that the humajU figure never supplied the 
architect wdth any of his ideas. Bor, in the first place, men 
are very rarely seen in this strained posture ; it is not natural 
to them ; neither is if al all becoming. Secondly, the view of 
the human figure so disposed, does not naturally suggest the 
idea of a square, but rather of a cross ; as that large space 
between the arms and the ground must he lilled with some- 
thing before it can make anybody think of a sc]uart\ 
Thirdly, several buildings are by no means of the form of 
that particular square, which are notwithstanding planned 
by the best architects, and produce an effect altogether as 
good, and perhaps a bett^^r. J^nd certainly nothing could 
he more unaccountably Virhimsical, than for an architect to 
model his performance by the human figure, since no two 
things can nave less resemblance or analogy, than a man and 
a house, or temple : do Ite need to observe, that their purposes 
are entirely different ? • What I am apt to suspect is this : 
that these analogies w ere devised to give a credit to the works 
of art, by showing a conformity between them and the noblest 
works in nature ; not that the latter served at all to supply 
hints for the perfection of the former. And I am the more 
fully convinced, that the patrons of proportion have trans- 
ferrM their artificial ideas to nature, and not borrowed from 
thence the proportions they use in works of art ; because in 
any discussion of this sy^bject they always quit as soon as 
possible the open field of natural beauties, the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, and fortify themselves within the arti- 
ficial lines and angles of architecture. For there is in man- 
kind an unfortunate propensity to make themsrdves, their 
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views, and their works, the measure of excellence in every- 
thing whatsoever. Therefore, having observed that their 
dwellings were most commodious and firm when they were 
thrown into regular figures, with parts answerable to each 
other ; they transferred these ideas to their gardens ; they 
turned their trees into pillars, pyramids, and obelisks ; they 
formed their hedges into so many green walls, and fashioned 
their walks into squares, triangles, and other mathematical 
figures, with exactness and symmetry ; and they thought, if 
they were not imitating, they were at least improving natu«e, 
and teaching her to know her business. But nature has at 
last escaped from their discipline and their fetters ; and our 
gardens, if nothing else, declare w^e begin to feel that mathe- 
matical ideas are not the true measures of beauty. And 
surely they are full as little so in the animal as the vegetable 
world. For is it not extraordinary^ that in these fine de- 
scriptive pieces, these innumerable odes and elegies, which are 
in the moutlis of all the world, and many of which lf5.ve been 
the entertainment of ages, that in these pieces which describe 
love with such a passionate energy, and represent its object 
in such an infinite variety of lights, not one word is said of 
proportion, if it be, wluit some insist it is, the principal com- 
ponent of beauty ; whilst, at th» same time, several other 
qualities are very Irequently and Ajarinly mentioned ? But if 
proportion has not this power, it may appear odd how men 
came originally to be so prepossessed in its favour. It arose, 
I imagine, from the fondness I have just mcjitioned, which 
men bear so remarkably to their owi works and notions ; it 
arose from false reasonings on the effects of the customary 
figure of animals ; it arose from the Platonic theory of fitness 
and aptitude. For \\*hich reason, in the next section, I shall 
consider the effects of custom in the figure of animals; and 
afterwards the idea of iitiiess : since, if proportion (foes not 
operate by a natural power attending some measures, it must 
be either by custom, or the idea of utility ; there is no other 
way. 

SECT. V. — PEOPORTIOK PIJR^IIEB COKSIDERET). 

Ie I am not mistaken, a great deal of the prejudice in 
favour of proportion has arisen, not so much from the 
observation ot any” certain ii'easures found in beautiful 
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bodies, as from a wrong idea of the relation which deform* 
itj bears to beauty, to which it has bee^i considered as the 
opposite ; on this principle it was Oou eluded, that where 
the causes of deforoiity were removed, beauty must naturally 
and necessarily be introduced. TIul I believe is a mistake. 
For deformity is opposed not to beauty, but to the complete 
common form. If one of the legs of a inan be found shorter 
than the otlier, the man is defo^’med ; because there is some- 
thing wanting to complete the wdiole id('a W' e form of a imxx ; 
aiMl this has tlie same elfect in natural faults, as maiming 
and mutilation produce from accidents. So if the back be 
humped, the man is deformed; because his back has an 
unusual figure, and what carries with it the idea of some 
disease or misfortune. So if a man’s neck be considerably 
longer or shorter than usual, we say he is deformed in that 
part, because men aH3 not commonly made in that manner. 
But surely every hour’s experience may convince us, that a 
man maj^have his legs of an equal length, and resembling 
each other in all respects, and his neck of a just size, and 
his back quite straight, without having at the same time the 
least perceivable beauty. Indeed beauty is so far from 
belonging to the idea of custom, that in reality what affects 
us in that manner is extremely rare and uncommon. The 
beautiful strikes us as mq,ch by its novelty as the deformed 
itself. It is thus in thos^i species of animals with which we 
are acquainted ; and if one of a new* species w ere remresented, 
w e should by no means wait until custom had settled an idea 
of proportion, before we decided concerning its beauty or 
ugliness : wdiich show^s .that the general idea of beauty can 
be no more owing to customary than to natural proportion. 
Deform ^‘ty arises from the want of thoTlommon proportions; 
but the necessary result of their existence in any object is 
not beauty. If we suppose proportion in natural things to 
be relative to custom and use, the nature of use and custom 
will show, that beauty, which is a positive and powerful 
quality, cannot result from it. We are so wonderfully form- 
ed, that, whilst we are creatures vehemently desirous of 
novelty, we are as strongly attached to habit and custom. 
But it is the nature of things w^hich hold us by custom, to 
affect us very little whilst w e arc in possession of them, but 
gtrongly when they are absent. I remember t« have Ire- 
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quoted a certain place every day for a long time together ; 
and I may truly say, that so far from finding pleasure in it, 
I was affected with a sort of weariness and disgust ; I came, 
I went, I returned, without pleasure ; yet if by any means I 
passed by tha usual time of my going thither, I was re- 
markably uneasy, and was not quiet till I had got into my 
old track. They who use snuff, take it almost without being 
sensible that they take it, and the acute sense of smell is 
deadened, so as to feel hardly anything from so sharp a 
stimulus 5 yet deprive the snuff-taker of his box, and he^is 
the most uneasy mortal in the world. Indeed so far are use 
and habit from being causes of pleasure, merely as such, that 
the effect of constant use is to make all things of whatever 
kind entirely unaffccting. For as use at last takes off’ tho 
painful effect of many things, it reduces the pleasurable 
effect in others in the same manner, ^nd brings both to a 
sort of mediocrity and indifference. Y ery justly is use called 
a second nature ; and our natural and common state is one 
of absolute indifference, equally prepared for pain or pleasure. 
But when we are thrown out of this state, or deprived of 
anything requisite to maintain us in it ; when this chance 
does not happen by ])leasure from some mechanical cause, 
we are always hurt. It is so with' the second nature, custom, 
in all things which relate to it. Thus the want of the usual 
proportions in men and other afjimals is sure to disgust, 
though their presence is by no means any cause of real plea- 
sure. It is true, that the proportions laid down as causes of 
beauty in the human body, are freqAently found in beautiful 
ones, because they are generally ffound in all mankind ; 
but if it can be shown too, that they are found without 
beauty, and that beauty frequently exists without them, and 
that this beauty, where it exists, always can be assigned to 
other less equivocal causes, it will naturally lead us to con- 
clude, that proportion and beauty are not ideas of tKe same 
nature. The true opposite to beauty is not disproportion or 
deformity, but ugliness : and as it ])roeeed8 from causes 
opposite to those of positive beauty, we cannot consider it 
until we come to treat of that. Between beauty and ugliness 
there is a soi;b of mediocrity, in which the assigned propor- 
tions are most commonly found ; but this has no effect upon 
the passioMs. 
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SLOT. VI. — FITNESS NOT THE OATJS.^ OF BFJiTJTY. 

It is said that the idea of utility, or of a part’s being well 
adapted to answer its end, is the cause of beauty, or indeed 
beauty itself. If it were not for this opinion, it had been 
impossible for the doctrine of proportion to have held its 
ground very long ; the woild would be soon weary of hearing 
of measures which related to nothing, either of a natural 
principle, or of a fitness to answer some end ; the idea which 
flf^nkind most commonly conceive of proportion, is the suit- 
ableness of means to certain ends, and, where this is not the 
question, very seldom trouble themselves about the effect of 
different measures of things. Therefore it was necessary 
for this theory to insist, that not only artificial but natural 
objects took their 'beauty from the fitness of the parts for 
their several purposes! But in framing this theory, I am 
^prehensive that experience was not sufficiently consulted. 
For, on ftiat principle, the wedge-like snout of a swine, with 
its tough cartilage at the end, the little sunk eyes, and the 
whole make of the head, so well adapted to its offices of dig- 
ging and rooting, would be extremely beautiful. The great 
bag hanging to the bill of a pelican, a thing highly useful to 
this animal, would be like\tisc as beautiful in our eyes. The 
hedge-hog, so wdl secured against all assaults by his prickly 
hide, and the porcupine ’v^ith his missile quills, would be then 
considered as creatures <ff no small elegance. There are few 
animals whose parts ar(^ better contrived than those of the 
monkey; he has the hftnds of a man, joined to the springy 
limbs of a beast ; he is admirably calculated for running, 
leaping, grappling, and climbing ; and yet there are few 
animals which seem to have less beauty in the eyes of all 
mankij^d. I need say little on the trunk of the elephant, of 
such various usefulness, and which is so far from contributing 
to his beauty. How well fitted is the wolf for running and 
» leaping ! how admirably is the lion armed for battle ! but 
will any one therefore call the elephant, the wolf, and the 
lion, beautiful animals ? J believe nobody will think the form 
of a man’s leg so well adapted to running, as those of a 
horse, a dog, a deer, and several other creatures ; at least 
•they have not that appearance: yet, I believe, a well- 
fashioned human leg will be allowed to far exceed* all these in 
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\)eauty. If the fitness of parts was what constituted th& 
loveliness of their form, the actual employment of them 
would undoubtedly much augment it ; but this, though it is 
sometimes so upon another principle, is far from being always 
the case. A bird on the wing is not so beautiful as when it 
is perched; nay, there are several of the domestic fowls 
which are seldom seen to fiy, and which are nothing the less 
beautiful on that account; yet birds arc so extremely dif- 
ferent in their form from the beast and human kinds, that 
you cannot, on the principle of fitness, allow them anything 
agreeable, but in consideration of their parts being designed 
for quite other purposes. 1 never in my life chanced to see 
a peaco{*k fly ; and yet before, very long before,. I considered 
any aptitude in his form for the aerial life, I was struck with 
the extreme beauty which raises tl^at^ bird above many of 
the best flying fowls in the world; though, for anything I 
saw, his way of living was much like that of %e swine, 
which fed in the fixrm-yard along with him. The same may 
be said of cocks, hens, and the like ; they are of the flying 
kind in figure ; in their manner of moving not very difibrent 
from meji and beasts. To leave these foreign examples ; if 
beauty in our own species was annexed to use, men would 
be much more lovely than women ; and strength and agility 
would be considered as the on^v beauties. But to call 
strength by the name of beauty, to have but one denomij;t- 
ation for the qualities of a Yenus and Hercules, so totally 
diflTereiit in almost all respects, is surely a strange confusion 
of ideas, or abuse of words. The cause of this confusion, 1 
imagine, proceeds from our frequently perceiving the parts 
of the human and (^hor animal bodies to he at once very 
beautiful, and very well adapted to their purposes; and we 
are deceived by a sophism, which makes ns take that for a 
cause which is only a concomitant ; this is the sophism of 
the fly, who imagined he raised a groat dust, because he 
stood uj)ou the cliariot that really raused it. The stomach, 
the lungs, the liver, as well as other parts, are incomparably 
well adapted to their purposes ; ye^ they are far from having 
any beauty. Again, many things are very beautiful, in 
which it is impossible to discern any idea of use. And I 
appea* to the first and most natural feelings of mankind, 
whether oli beholding a beautiful eye, or a well-fasbioned 
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moutli, or a wcU-turno'l leg, any ideas of their being well 
fitted for seeing, eating, or running, evei present themselves. 
What idea of use is it that flowers excite, the most beautiful 
part of the vegetable world ? It is true, that the infinitely 
wise and good Creator has, of his bounty, frequently j oined 
beauty to thpso things w^hich he has made useiul to us : but 
this does not prove that rn idea of use and beauty are the 
same thing, or that they vre aii} way dependent on each other. 

SECT. YII. — THE BEAL EFFECTS OF FITNESS. 

When I excluded proportion and fitness from any share 
in beauty, I did not by any means intend to say that they 
were of no value, or that they ought to be disregarded in 
works of art. Works of art are the proper sphere of their 
power ; and here it isf tliat they have their full effect. When- 
ever the wisdom of our Creator intended tliat w^o should be 
effected "Mth anything, he did not confide the execution of 
his design to the languid and precarious operation of our 
reason ; but ho endued it with })0W'er3 and properties that 
prevent the understanding, and even the will ; which, seizing 
upon the senses and imagination, captivate the soul before 
the understanding is ready either to join with them, or to 
oppose them. It is by a^loiig deduction, and much study, 
that we discover the adordble w'isdom of G-od in his works : 
when w^e discover it, the effect is very different, not only in 
the manner of acquiring it, but in its own nature, from that 
which strikes us without any preparation from the sublime 
or the beautiful. How diftcrent is the satisfaction of an 
anatomist, who discovers the use of thg muscles and of the 
skin, the excellent contrivance of the one for the various 
movemgnts of the body, and the wonderful texture of the 
other, at once a general covering, and at once a general out- 
let as '\^"ell as inlet ; how difierent is this from the afiection 
which possesses an ordinary man at the sight of a delicate, 
smooth skin, and all the other parts of beauty, which re- 
quire no investigation to be perceived ! In the former case, 
whilst we look up to the Maker with admiration, and praise, 
the object which causes it may be odious and distasteful; 
the latter very often so touches us by its power on the 
imagination, that we examine but little into the* artifice of 
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reason to disentiwti^l^ onr toinds from the allurements of the 
object, to a eonsideration of that wisdom Svhich invented so 
powerful a maehine, VThe effect of propor^on ^d fitness, 
a| least so far as they proOeed from a mere ponsideration df 
the work itself, produces approbation, the acquiescence of the 
Understanding, but not love, nor any passion of that species. 
When we examine the structure of a watch,' when we come 
to know thoroughly the use of every part of it, satisfied as • 
we are with the fitness of the 'whole, we are far enough frCai 
perceiving anything like beauty in the watch-work itself; 
out let us look on the case, the labour of some curious 

{ rtist in engraving, with little or no idea of use, we Shall 
av5p a much livelier idea of beauty than we ever could have 
had from the watch itself, though the master-piece pf* 
\i3-raham. In beauty, as I said, the efifect is previous to an^ 
knowledge of the use ; but to judge of proportion, we must 
know the end for which any work is designed, kccordin^ 
to the end, the proportion varies. Thus there is one pro^ 
portion of a tower, another of a house ; omi proportion of' a 
gallery, another of a hall, another of a chamber. To judge 
of the proportions of these, you must he first acquainted 
with the purposes for which they were designed. Good 
sense and experience, acting together, find out what is fit to 
be done in every work of art. W e are rational creatures, 
and in all our works we ought to regard their end and pur- 
pose ; the gratification of any passion, how innocent soever, 
ought only to be of a secondary consideration. Herein is 
placed the real power of fitness and proportion ; they oper- 
ate on the understanding considering them, which approves 
the work and acquiesces in it. The passions, and the ima- 
gination which principally raises them, have here vqry little 
to do. When a room appears in its original nakedness, bare 
walls and a plain ceiling ; let its proportion be ever so ex- 
cellent, it pleases very little ; a cold approbation is the ut 
most we can reach ; a much worse proportioned room with 
elegant mouldings and fine fesfoons, glasses, and other 
merely ornamental furniture, will make the imagination re- 
volt against the reason; it will please much more than the 
naked proportion of the first room, wliich the understanding 
has so much approved as admirably fitted fiir its p^mposes. 
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.t SECT. Tin.— TUB BEOATITULATIOjr. ‘ ^ 

Olff the whole ; if suA parts in human bodies as are foui^d 
piK^portion^ were likewise i^onstantly found beautiful^ as 
they cert^nl v' are not ; or if they were so situated, as that a 
pleasure miglit flow from the comparison, winch they eeldom 
are ; or if any assignable proportions were found, either in 
plants or. anirfials, which were always attended with beauty, 
which never was the case; or if, where parts were well 
adapted to their purposes, they were constantly beautiful, 
and when no use appeared, there was np beauty, which is 
contrary >o all experience ; we might conclude, that beauty 
consisted in proportion or utility. But since, in aU re- 
spects, the case kjduito otherwise ; we may he satisfied that 
beauty does not -depend on these, let it owe its origin to 
what else it will. , 

• ♦ 

SECT. IX. — PEHEEOTTOM^ NOT THE CAUSE OE BEAUTY. 

Thebe is another notion current, pretty closely allied to 
the former ; that Perfection is the constituent cause of 
beauty. Tliis opinion lisis been made to extend much further 
than to sensible objects.. But in these, so far is perfection, 
considered as such, from being the cause of beauty, that this 
quality, v^here it is highest, in the fematb sex, almost, always 
carries with it an idea of weakness and imperfection. Women 
are very sensible of this ; for which reason, they learn to lisp^ 
to totter in their walk, to counterfeit weakness, and even 
sickii/iss. In all they are guided by nature. Beauty in disr 
tress is much the most afibeting beauty. Blushing has little 
less power ; and modesty in general, which is a tacit allow- 
ance of imperfection, is itsdlf considered as an amiable quality, 
and certainly heightens every other that is so. I know it is 
in everybody’s mouth, that we ought to love perfection. 
This is to me a sufficient proof, that it is not flie proper 
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object of lore. Who ever said we ov^ht to love a fine fromaii, 
or even any of these beautiful animals which please us? 
Here to be affected, there is no need of the concurrence of 
our will. ^ 

SECT. X. — HOW BAB THE IDEA OE BEAUTY MAT BE 
APPLIED TO THE QUALITIES OE THE MIHD. 

Nor is this remark in general less applicable to the (Qua- 
lities of the mind. Those virtues which cause admiration, 
and are of the sublimer kind, produce terror rather thcs 
love ; suddlECB fortitude, justice, wisdom, and the'^tike. Never 
was jkiy man amiable by force of these qualities. Those 
whien engage our hearts, which impress us with a sense of 
lovelnAOSs, are the softer virtues; easiness of temper, com- 
passion, kindness, and liberality ; though certainly those lat- 
ter are of less immediate and momeiftotis concern to society, 
and qt‘ less dignity. But it is for that reason that they are 
so amiable. The great virtues turn principally oH dangers, 
punishments, and troubles, and are exercised rather in pre- 
venting the worst mischiefs, than in dispensing favours ; Mid 
are therefore not loveljr, though highly venerable. The sub- 
ordinate turn on reliefs, gratifications, and indulgences ; and 
are therefore more lovely, though* inferior in dignity. Those 
persons who creep into the hearl^ of most people, who are 
chosen as the companions of their softer hours, and their re- 
liefs from care and anxiety, are never persons of shining quali- 
ties or strong virtues. It is rather the soft green of the soul 
on which we rest our eyes, that aretfatigued with beholding 
more glaring objects. It is worth, observing how we feel 
ourselves affected in reading the characters of Caesar and 
Cato, as they are soTmely drawn and contrasted in Sallust. 
In one the ignoscendo largiundo ; in th(^ other, nil largiundo. 
In one, the miseris perfugium ; in the other, onalis perniciem. 
In the latter we have much to admire, much to reverence, 
and perhaps something to fear ; we respect him, but we re a 
spect him at a distance. The former makes us familiar with 
him ; we love him, and he leads us wdiither ho pleases. To 
draw things closer to our first an& most natural feelings, I 
will add a remark made upon reading this section by an in- 
genious friend. The authority of a father, so useful to our 
well-beings and so justly venerable upon all accounts, iin- 
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dePB us from having that eutiio love for nim that ^ e have 
for our mothers, whe^e the parental authorit;^ is almost 
melted down into the mother’s fondness and indulgenje. 
But we generally have a great love for our grandfathers, in 
whom this authority is removed a degree from us, add where 
the weakness of age mellows it into something of a ^minino 
partiality. r ' 

SECT. XI. — HOW FAE THE IDEA OF BEAUTY MAY BE AJPPIIED 
^ . TO YIETUE. 

Eeom what has been said in the foregoing section, we may 
easily see how far the application of beauty to virtue may be 
made with propriety. The general application of this quality 
to virtue, has a strong tendency to confound our ideas of 
things ; and it has given rise to an infinite deal of whimsical 
theory ; as the affixing the name of beauty to proportion, 
congruitjjj and perfection, as well as to qualities ot things 
vet more remote from our natural ideas of it, and from one 
another, has tended to confound our ideas of beauty, and left 
us no standard or rule to judge by, that was not even more 
uncertain and fallacious than our own fancies. This loose and 
inaccurate manner of speaking has therefore misled us both in 
the theory of taste and qjf morals ; and induced us to re^ 
move the science of our duties from their proper basis, (our 
reason, our relations, and our necessities,) to rest it upon 
foundations altogether visionary and unsubstantial. 

• 

SECT. XII. — THE BEAL CAUSE OF BEAUTY, 

• 

Having endeavoured to show what ^beauty is not, it re- 
mains that we should examine, at least with equal attention, 
in what it really consists. Beauty is a thing much too affect- 
ing not lo depend upon some positive qualities. And, since it 
is no crej^ture of our reason, since it strikes us without any re- 
ference Lo use, and even where no use at all can he discerned, 
since the order and method of nature is generally very difler- 
ent from our measures and proportions, we must conclude that 
beauty is, for the greater part, some quality in bodies acting 
mechanically upon the human mind by the intervention of the 
senses. We ought therefore to consider attentively in what 
manner those sensible qualities are disposed, in such things as 

K 2 
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by experience we find beautiful, or which excite in us the 
passion of love, or some correspondent affection. 

SECT. XIII. — BEAHTIFTTL OBJECTS SMALL* 

The most obvious point that presents itself to us in ex- 
amining any object, is its extent or quantity. And what de- 
gree of extent prevails in bodies that are held beautiful, may 
'be gathered from the usual manner of expression concerning 
it. I am told that, in most languages, the objects of love a*® 
spoken of under diminutive epithets. It is so in all the lan- 
guages of which I have any knowledge. In Greek the iwy 
and other diminutive terms are almost always the terms of af- 
fection and tenderness. These diminutives were commonly 
added by the Greeks to the names of persons with whom they 
oonversi d on terms of friendship and fan^iliarity. Though the 
Bomans were a people of less quick and delicate feelings, yet 
they naturally slid into the lessening termination* upon the 
same occasions. Anciently in the English language the di- 
minishing UfiqwSiS added to the names of persons and things 
that were the objects of love. Some we retain still, as darling, 
(or little dear,) and a few others. But, to this day, in or- 
dinary conversation, it is usual td add the endearing name of 
little to everything we love ; the^Erench and Italians make 
use of these affectionate diminutifes even more than we. In 
the animal creation, out of our own species, it is the small we 
are inclined to be fond of; little birds, and some of the 
smaller kinds of beasts. A great bbautifuL thing is a manner 
of expression scarcely ever used', but that of a great ugly 
tiling is very common. There is a wide difierence between 
admiration and love. The sublime, which is the cause of the 
former, always dwells on great objects, and terrible the lat- 
ter on small ones, and pleasing ; we submit to what we admire, 
but we love what submits to us; in one case we are ibreed, in 
the other we are flattered, into compliance. In short,' thtiriuo^s 
of the sublime and the beautiful stand on foundations so differ- 
ent, that it is hard, I had almost sajd impossible, to think of re* 
conciling them in the same subject, without considerably less- 
ening the eftect of the one or the other upon the passions. So 
that, attending to their quantity, beautiful objects are compa- 
ratively Small. 
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SECT. XIT.— SMOOTHNESS. 

The next property constantly obsen^ble in sucb objects is 
tmoothneg^^;^ a quality so essential to beauty, that I do not 
now recollect anything beautiful that is not smooth. In trees 
and flowers, smooth leaves are beautiful ; smooth slopes of 
earth in gardens ; smooth streams in the landscape ; smooth 
coats of birds and beasts in animal beauties ; in fine women, 
tiiniooth skins ; and in several sorts of ornamental furniture, 
smooth and polished surfaces. A very considerable part of 
the effect of beauty is owing to this quality ; indeed the most 
considerable. Tor take any beautiful object, and give it a 
broken and rugged surface ; and however well formed it may * 
be in other respects, it pleases no longer. Whereas, let it want " 
ever so many of the otW constituents, if it wants not this, it 
becomes more pleasing than almost all the others without it. 
This seems to me so evident, that I am a good deal surprised, 
that none who have handled the subject have made any men- 
tion of the quality of smoothness, in the enumeration of those 
that go to the forming of beauty. For indeed any rugged- 
ness, any suddeui projection, any sharp angle, is in the highest 
degree contrary to that icjpa. 

SECT. XV.-^OBADTJAL VAllIATION. 

But as perfectly beautiful bodies are not composed of an- 
gular parts, so their p#rts never continue long in the same 
right line.2 They vary tlicir direction every moment, and 
they change under the eye by a deviation continually carry- 
ing oil, but for whose beginning or en(f you will find it diffi- 
cult to ascertain a point. Tlie view of a beautiful bird will 
illustfhte this observation. Here we see the head increasing 
insensibly to the middle, from wffience it lessens gradually 
i^Hnixes w ith the neck ; the neck loses itself in a larger 
swell, which continues to the middle of the body, when the 
whole decreases again to the tail; the tail takes a new 
direction ; but it soon vifries its new course : it blends again 
with the other parts ; and the line is perpetually changing, 
above, below% upon every side. In this description I have 
* Part IV. sect. 'Zl. * Part V. sect* 23. 
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before me the idea of a dove ; it agrees very well with most 
of the conditions of beautj. It is smooth and downy ; its 
parts are (to use that expression) melted into one another ; 
you are presented with no sudden protuberance through the 
whole, and yet the whole is continually changing. Observe 
that part of a beautiful woman where she is perhaps the 
most beautiful, about the neck and breasts ; the smoothness; 
the softness ; the easy and insensible BweU ; the variety of 
the surface, which is never for the smallest space the same ; 
the deceitful maze, through which the unsteady eye slidei^ 
giddily, without knowing where to fix or whither it is 
carried. Is not this a demonstration of that change of sur- 
face, continual, and yet hardly perceptible at any point, 
which forms one of the great constituents of beauty ? It 
gites m^ no small pleasure to find that I can strengthen my 
theory in this point, by the opinion of • the very ingenious 
Mr. frogarth ; whose idea of the line of beauty I take in 
general to be extremely just. But the idea of variation, 
without attending so accurately to the manner of the varia- 
tion, has led him to consider angular f gures as beautiful : 
these figures, it is true, vary greatly; yet they vary in a 
sudden and broken manner ; and I do not find any natural 
object which is angular, and at the .same time beautiful. 
Indeed few natui-al objects are entirely angular. But I 
think those which approach the mest nearly to it are the 
ugliest. I must add too, that, so far as I could observe of 
nature, though the varied line is that alone in which com- 
plete beauty is found, yet there is nt particular line which 
13 always found in the most completejy beautiful, and which 
is therefore beautiful in preference to all other lines. At 
least I never could olJfeerve it. 

SECT, XVI. — nBLICACT. 

Ak air of robustness and strength is very pre]u'uioij!J.-.tj\^. 
beauty. An appearance of delicacy, and even of fragility, is 
almost essential to it. Whoever examines the vegetable or 
animal creation will find this obsetvation to be founded in 
nature. It is not the oak, the ash, or the elm, or any of the 
robust trees of the forest, which we consider as beautiful ; . 
they are awful and majestic ; they inspire a sort of reverence • 
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It is the delicate myrtle, it is ti e orange, il is the almond, it 
is the jasmine, it is th'^ 7ine, which we look on as vegetable 
beauties. It is the ^oweiy sjpecies, remarkable for its 
weakness and momentary duration, that gives us the liveliest 
idea of beauty and elegance. Among animals, the greyhound 
is more beautiful than the mastiff ; and the delicacy of a gen- 
net, a barb, or an Arabian horse, is much more amiable than 
the strength and stability of some horses of war or carriage, 
I need here say little of the fair sex, where I believe the point 
^dll be easily allowed me. The beauty of women is con- 
siderably owing to their weakness or delicacy, and is even 
enhanced by their timidity, a quality of mind analogous to 
it, I would not here be understood to say, that Weakness 
betraying very had health has any share in beauty ; but the 
ill effect of this is not because it is weakness, but because 
the ill state of health, Avhich produces such weakness, alters 
the other conditions of beauty ; the parts in such a case col- 
lapse ; tl^^ bright colour, the lumen purpureum juventes^ is 
gone; and the fine variation is lost in wrinkles, sudden 
breaks, and right lines. 

SECT. XVII. — BEAUTY IX COLOUB. 

• 

As to the colours usual^y^ found in beautiful bodies, it may 
be somewhat difficult to ascertain them, because, in the 
several parts of nature, there is an infinite variety. How- 
ever, even in this variety, we may mark out something on 
which to settle. First,^the colours of beautiful bodies must 
not be dusky or muddy^ but clean and fair. Secondly, they 
must not be of the strongest kind. Those which seem most 
appropriated to beauty, are the milder'^ of every sort; light 
greens ; soft blues ; weak whites ; pink reds ; and violets. 
Third]5^, if the colours be strong and vivid, they are always 
diversified, and the object is never of one strong colour; 
tbcT’e. 'iXd almost always such a number of them, (as in varie- 
gated flowers,) that the strength and glare of each is con- 
siderably abated. In a fine complexion, there is not only 
some variety in the colouring, hut the colours : neither the 
red nor the white are strong and glaring. Besides, they are 
mixed in such a manner, and with such gradations, that it is 
impossible to fix the hounds. On the same principle it is, 
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that the dubious colour in the necks and tails of peacocks, 
and about the heads of drakes, is so very agreeable. In 
reality, the beauty both of shape and colouring are as nearly 
related, as we can well suppose it possible for things of such 
different natures to be. 

SECT. XVIII. — EECATITULATIOK. 

Ok the whole, the qualities of beauty, as they are merely 
sensible qualities, are the following : Eirst, to be comparitar 
tively small. Secondly, to be smooth. Thirdly, to have a 
variety in the direction of the parts ; but, fourthly, to have 
those parts not angular, but melted as it were into each 
other. Fifthly, to be of a delicate frame, without any re- 
markable appearance of strength. Sixthly, to have its 
colours clear and bright, but not verytstrong and glaring. 
Seventhly, or if it should have any glaring colour, to have it 
diversified with others. These are, 1 believe, the properties 
on which beauty de])eiids ; properties that operate by nature, 
and are less liable to be altered by caprice, or confounded 
by a diversity of tastes, than any other. 

SECT. XIX. — THE PHySIOUNOMT. 

The physioqnomi/ has a considerable share in beauty, 
especially in that of t>ur own species. The manners give a 
certain determination to the countcnanco ; which, being 
observed to correspond pretty regulafly witli them, is capable 
of joining the effect ol certain agreeable qualfties of the 
mind to those of the body. So that to form a finished human 
beauty, and to give iFits full ijifluunce, the face must be ex- 
pressive* of such gentle and amiable qualities as correspond 
with the softness, smoothness, and delicacy of the outward 
form. 


SECT. XX. THE EVE. 

I HAVE hitherto purposely omitted to speak of the eye^ 
which has so great a share in the beauty of the animal creation, 
as it did not fall so easily under the foregoing lieads, though 
in fact it i% reducible to the same principles. 1 think, then, 
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that the beauty of the eye consistB, in its clearneus 
what coloured ej e shall please most, depends a good deal on 
particular fancies; but none are pleaded with aii^ eye whose 
water (to use that term) is dull and muddy d We are pleased 
with the eye in this view, on the principle upon which we 
like diamonds, clear water, glass, and such like transparent 
substances. Secondly, the motion of the eye contributes to 
its beauty, by continuall}- shifting its direction ; but a slow 
and languid motion is more beautiful than a brisk one ; the 
4fttter is enlivening; the former lovely. Thirdly, with re- 
gard to the union of the eye with the neighbouring parts, it 
is to hold the same rule that is given of other beautiful ones ; 
it is not to make a strong deviation from the line of the 
neighbouring parts ; nor to verge into any exact geometrical 
figure. Besides all this, the eye affects, as it is expressive of 
some qualities of the ^miiid, and its principal power generally 
arises from this ; so that what we have just said of the phy- 
siognomy* is applicable here. 

SECT. XXI. — UGLINESS. 

It may perhaps appear like a sort of repetition of what we 
have before said, to insist here upon the nature of ugliness ; 
as I imagine it to be in jgli respects the opposite to those 
qualities which we have laid down for the constituents of 
beauty. But though ugliness be the opposite to beauty, it 
is not the opposite to proportion and fitness. Bor it is 
possible that a thing mji>y be very ugly with any proportions, 
and with a perfect fitness to any uses. Ugliness 1 imagine 
likewise to be consistent enough with an idea of the sublime. 
But I would by no means insinuate tlutl ugliness of itself is 
a sublime idea, unless united with such qualities as excite a 
Btrong*lerror. 

SECT. XXTI. — GEACE. 

Gracefulness is an idea not very different from beauty ; i 
consists in much the same things. Gracefulness is an ideu 
belonging to posture an^ motion. In both tliese, to be 
graceful, it is requisite that there be no appearance of diffi- 
culty ; there is re,quired a small inflection ot the body ; and 
* Part IV. sect. 25 . * 
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a cottiposure of the parts in such a manner, as not to encum- 
ber each other, not to appear divided by sharp and sudden 
angles. In this ease, this roundness, this delicacy of attitude 
and motion, it is that all the magic of grace consists, and 
what is called its je ne sgai quoi ; as will be obvious to any 
observer, who considers attentively the Venus de Medicis, 
the Antinous, or any statue generally allowed to be graceful 
in a high degree. 

SECT. XXIII. — ELEGANCE AND SPECIOUpESS. ^ 

When any body is composed of parts smooth and polished, 
without pressing upon each other, without showing any 
ruggedness or confusion, and at the same time affecting 
some regular shape^ I call it elegant. It is closely allied to 
the beautiful, differing from it only in this regularity ; which, 
however, as it makes a very material difference in the affec- 
tion produced, may very well constitute another species. 
Under this head I rank those delicate and regular works of 
art, that imitate no determinate object in nature, as elegant 
buildings, and pieces of furniture. When any object par- 
takes of the above-mentioned qualities, or of those of beauti- 
ful bodies, and is withal of great dimensions, it is full as re- 
mote from the idea of mere beauty ; I call it fine or specious. 


SECT, XXIT. — THE BEAUTIFUL IN FEELING. 

The foregoing description of beauty, so far as it is taken 
in by the eye, may be greatly illustrated by describing the 
nature of objects, which produce a similar effect through the 
touch. This I call tHe beautiful in Feeling. It corresponds 
wonderfully with what causes the same species of pleasure 
to the sight. There is a chain in all our sensations*; they 
are all but different sorts of feelings calculated to bfeyffected 
by various sorts of objects, but all to be affected 
sarne manner. All bodies that are pleasant tu the touch, 
are so by the slightness of the resistance they make. Be- 
sistance is either to motion alodjaf the surface, or to the 
pressure of the parts on one another : if the former be slight, 
we call the body smooth ; if the latter, soft. The chief 
pleasure receive by feeling, is in the one or the other of 
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these qualities ; and if there be a combination of both, our 
pleasure is greatly increased. This is so plain, thst it is 
rather more fit to illustrate other tliingt, than to be illus- 
trated itself by an example. The next source of pleasure in 
this sense, as in every other, is the continually presenting 
somewhat new ; and we find that bodies which continually 
vary their surface, are much the most pleasant or beautifiii 
to the feeling, as any one that pleases may experience. The 
third property in such objects is, that though the surface 
continually varies its direction, it never varies it suddenly. 
The application of anything sudden, even though the im- 
pression itself have little or nothing of violence, is disagree- 
able. The quick application of a finger a little warmer or 
colder than usual, without notice, makes us start ; a slight 
tap on the shoulder, not expected, has the same effect. 
Hence it is that ang’dar bodies, bodies that suddenly vary 
the direction of the outline, afford so little pleasure to the 
feeling. JJvery such change is a sort of climbing or falling 
in miniature ; so that squares, triangles, and other angular 
figures, are neither beautiful to the sight nor feeling. Who- 
ever compares his state of jnind, on feeling soft, smooth, 
variegated, unan^lar bodies, with that in which he finds him- 
self’, on the view of a beautiful object, will perceive a very 
striking analogy in the effects of both ; and which may go a 
good way towards discoveting their common cause. Feeling 
and sight, in this respect, differ in but a few points. The 
touch takes in the pleasure of softness, which is not pri- 
marily an object of sight the sight, on the other hand, com- 
prehends colour, which can hardly be made perceptible to 
the touch ; the touch, again, has the advantage in a new idea 
of pleasure resulting from a moderate "degree of warmth ; 
but the eye triumphs in the infinite extent and multiplicity 
of its objects. But there is such a similitude in the plea- 
sures of these senses, that I am apt to fancy, if it were pos- 
sibic.«,thnf 'one might discern colour by feeling, (as it is said 
some blind men have done,) that the same colours, and the 
same disposition of colouring, which are found beautiful to 
the sight, would be found likewise most grateful to the 
touch. But, setting aside conjectures, let us pass to the 
other sense ; of Hearing. 
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SECT. XXV. — THE BEAHTIFTO IK BOITKDS. 

Ik thifl sense we find an equal aptitude to be affected in a 
soft and delicate manner ; and bow far sweet or beautiful 
sounds agree with our descriptions of beauty in other senses, 
the experience of every one must decide. Milton has de- 
scribed this species of music in one of his juvenile poems.' 
I need not say that Milton was perfectly well versed in that 
art ; and that no man had a finer ear, with a happier manner 
of expressing the affections of one sense by metaphors takCh 
from another. The description is as follows : 

— And ever ag:ainst eating cares, 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs ; 

In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out ; 

With wanton heed, and gidd}* cunning, 

The melting voice through mazes running; 

lJ7itwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony. * 

Let US parallel this with the softness, the winding surface, 
the unbroken continuance, the easy gradation of the beauti- 
ful in other things ; and all the diversities of the several 
senses, with all their several affections, will rather help to 
throw lights from one another tp finish one clear, consistent 
idea of the whole, than to obscui^ it by their intricacy and 
variety. 

To the above-mentioned description I shall add one or two 
remarks. The first is ; that the bopntiful in music will not 
bear that loudness and strength of sounds, which may be 
used to raise other passions ; nor notes which are shrill, or 
harsh, or dee]) ; it ?igrces best with such as are clear, even, 
smooth, and weak. The second is ; that great variety, and 
quick transitions from one measure or tone to another, are 
contrary to the genius of the beautaful in music. Such 
transitions^ often excite mirth, or otlicr sudden and tuwjdiiu- 
oua passions ; but not that sinking, tliat melting, that lan- 
guor, which is the character istical efiect of the beautiful as 
it regards every sense. The pas Aon excited hy beauty is in 
fact nearer to a species of melancholy, than to jollity and 

* L»Allegro. 

• I ne*^r am merry, when I hear sweet music. — S haksi’eape. 
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mirth. I do not here mean conhne nmsic to any one 
species of notes, or tom s, neither is it an art in which 1 can 
say I have any great skill. My sole design in this remark 
is, to settle a consistent idea of beauty. The infinite variety 
of the affections of the soul will suggest to a good head, and 
skilful ear, a variety of such sounds as are fitted to raise 
them. It can be no prejudice to this, to clear and distin- 
guish seme few partieuWs, that belong to the same class, 
and are consistent with each other, from the immense crowd v 
of different, and sometimes contradictory, ideas, that rank 
vulgarly under the standard of beauty. And of these it is 
my intention to mark such only of the leading points as 
show the conformity of the sense of Hearing with all the 
other senses, in the article of their pleasures. 

SECT. Avi. TASTE AKD SMELL. 

This general agreement of the senses is yet more evident 
on minutely considering those of taste and smell. We meta- 
phorically apply the idea of sweetness to sights and sounds ; 
hut as the quahiics of bodies, by which they are fitted to ex- 
cite either pleasure or pain in these senses, are not so obvious 
as they are in the otliers, wt shall refer an explanation of their 
analogy, which is a very close one, to that part, wherein we 
come to consider the common cflieient cause of beauty, as it 
regards all the senses. I do not think anything better fitted 
to establish a clear and settled idea of visual beauty, than 
this way of examining ilie similar pleasures of other senses ; 
for one part is sometimes clear in one of the senses, that is 
more obscure in another ; and where there is a clear con- 
currence of all, W'e may with more certainty speak of any 
one of them. By this means, they bear witness to each 
other ; nature is, as it w ere, scrutinized ; and W'e report 
nothing of her but what we receive from her own informa- 

SECT. XXVII. — THE SUBLIME AKD BEAUTIEHL OOMPAEEI). 

Olf closing this generaf view of beauty, it naturally occurs, 
that we should compare it with the sublime ; and in this com- 
•parison there appears a remarkable contrast. For sublime 
objects are vast in their dimensions, beautiful oner* compara- 
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tively email ; beauty should be smooth and polished i the 
great, rugged and negligent : beauty should shun the right 
Hne, yet deviate from it insensibly ; the great in many cases 
loves the right line, and when it deviates it often makes a 
strong deviation : beauty should not be obscure ; the great 
ought to be dark and gloomy : beauty should be light and 
delicate ; the great ought to be solid, and even massive. 
They are indeed ideas of a very different nature, one being 
founded on pain, the other on pleasure ; a?''d however they 
may vary afterwards from the direct nature of their causes, 
yet these causes keep up an eternal distinction between them, 
a distinction never to be forgotten by any whose business it 
is to affect the passions. In the infinite variety of natural 
combinations, we must expect to find the qualities of things 
the most remote imaginable from e^c]^ other united in the 
same object. We must expect also to find combinations of 
the same kind in the works of art. But when consider 
the power of an object upon our passions, we must know 
that when anything is intended to aftbet the mind by the 
force of some predominant property, the aftection produced 
is like to be the more uniform and perfect, if all the other 
properties or qualities of the object be of the same nature, 
and tending to the same design, as the principal. 

If black and white blend, soft«n, and unite 

A thousand ways, are there no black and white ? 

If the qualities of the sublime and beautiful are sometimes 
found united, does this prove that tliey are the same ; does it 
prove that they are any way allied ; *does it prove even that 
they are not opposite and contradictory ? Black and white 
may soften, may blond ; b\it they are not th(?refore the same. 
Nor, when they are so softened and blended with each other, 
or with different colours, is the power of black as flack, or 
of white as white, so strong as when each stands unif )rm jind 
distinguished. 
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RECTION I. — OE THE EEEICIENT CAESE OE THE SUBLiaiE 
AND BEAUTIFUL. 

When I say I intend to inquire into the efficient cause 
of Sublimity and Beauty, i would not be understood to say, 
that I can come to the ultimate cause. I do not pretend 
that I shall ever be able to explain, why certain affections 
of the body produce such a distinct emotion of mind, and no 
other ; or why the body is at all affected by the mind, or 
the mind by the body. A little thought w'ill show this to 
be impossible. But I conceive, if we can discover what 
affections of the mind produce certain emotions of the body, 
and what distinct feetings and qualities of body shall pro- 
duce certain determinate passions in the mind, and no others, 
I fancy a great deal will be done ; something not unuseful 
towards a distinct knowledge of our passions, so far at least 
as we have them at present under our consideration. This 
is all, I believe, «we can do. If we could advance a step 
farther, difficulties would still remain, as we should be still 
equally distant from the first cause. When Newton first 
discovered the property of* attraction, and settled its laws, 
he found it served very w8ll to explain several of the most 
remarkable phsenomena in nature ; but yet, with reference 
to the general system of things, he could consider attraction 
but as an effect, w'hose efuse at that time he did not attempt 
to trace. But when he* afterwards began to account for it 
by a subtle elastic aether, this great maja (if in so great a 
man it be not impious to discover anything like a blemish) 
seemed jbo have quitted his usual cautious manner of philo- 
sophizing ; since, perhaps, allowing all that has been ad- 
vanced on^ this subject to be sufficiently proved, I think it 
leav€?J5 us with as many difficulties as it found us. The 
great chain of causes, which links one to another, even to 
the throne of God himself^ can never be unravelled by any 
industry of ours. When we go but one step beyond the 
immediate sensible qualities of things, w^e go out of our 
depth. All we do after is but a faint struggle, that shows 
we are in an element which does not belong to us.^ So that 
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wlien I of cause, and efficient cause, I only mean 
certain affections of the mind, that cause certain changes in 
the body ; or certain powers and properties in bodies, that 
w^ork a change in the mind. As if I were to explain the 
motion of a body falling to the ground, I would say it was 
caused by gravity ; and I would endeavour to show after 
what manner this power operated, without attempting to 
show why it operated in this manner: or if 1 were to explain 
the effects of bodies striking one another by the common 
laws of percussion, I should not endeavour to explain how 
motion itself is communicated. 

SECT. II. — ASSOCIATION. 

It is no small bar in the way of our inquiry into the 
cause of our passions, that the occasions of many of them are 
given, and that their governing motions are communicated 
at a time when we have not capacity to reflect oti them; at 
a time ol' which all sort of memory is worn out of our minds. 
For besides such tilings as aflect us in various manners, 
according to their natural powers, there are associations 
made at that early season, which we find it very hard after- 
wards to distinguish from natusal effects. Not to mention 
the unaccountable antipathies which we find in many per- 
sons, we all find it impossible to remember when a steep 
became more terrible than a plain ; or fire or water more 
terrible than a clod of earth ; though all these are very pro- 
bably either conclusions from experience, or arising from 
the premonitions of others ; and sqine of them impressed, in 
all likelihood, pretty late. But as it must be allowed that 
many things affecl us after a certain majiner, not by any 
natural powers they have for that purpose, hut by associa- 
tion ; so it would be absurd, on the other hand, to'kay that 
aU things affect us by association only ; since some things 
must have been originally and naturally agreea’hle op dis- 
agreeable, from which the others derive their associated 
powers ; and it would be, I fancy, to hitle purpose to look 
for the cause of our passions in association, until we fail 
of it in the natural properties of things. 
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SHOT III. — CATTPE OB BAIK AITD FEAR. 

T HATE before observed/ that whatever is L.ualjfl?d to 
cause terror is a foundation tiapable of the sublime ; to which 
I add, that not only these, but many tilings from which we 
cannot probably apprehend any danger, have a similar effect, 
because they operate in a similar manner. I observed too,^ 
that whatever produces pleasure, positive and original plea- 
sure, is fit to have beauty ingrafted on it. Therefore, to 
clear up the nature of these qualities, it may be necessar}' 
to explain the nature of pain and pleasure on which they 
depend. A man who suffers under violent bodily pain, (I 
suppose the most violent, because the effect may be the 
more obvious,) I say a man in great pain has his teeth set, 
his eye-brows are violently contracted, his forehead is 
wrinkled, his eyes are dragged inwards, and rolled with great 
vehemence, his hair stands an end, the voice is forced out in 
short shrieks and groans, and the whole fabric totters. Fear, 
or terror, whicli is an apprehension of pain or death, 
hibits exactly tbe same effects, approaching in violence to 
» those just mentioned, in proportion to the nearness of the 
cause, and the weakness of the subject. This is not only so 
in the human species ; but I have more than once observed 
in dogs, under an ajiprehension of punishment, that they 
have writhed their bodies, and yeljied, and howled, as if they 
had actually felt the blows. From hence I conclude, that 
pain and fear act upon the same parts of the body, and in 
the same manner, though somewhat differing in degree ; 
that pain and fear consist in an unnatural tension of the 
nerves ; that this is sometimes accompanied with an un- 
natural strength, which sometimes suddenly changes into 
an extraordinary weakness ; that these eiiects often come on 
alternatdly, and arc sometimes mixed with each other. This 
is the nature of all convulsive agitations, especially in weaker 
subjects, which are the most liable to the severest im- 
pressions of pain and fear. The only difference bet wen pain 
and terror is, that things which cause pain operate on the 
mind by the intervention o# the body ; whereas things that 
cause terror generally affect the bodily organs by the opera- 
tion of the mind suggesting the danger ; but both agreeing, 

* Part I. sect. 8. • Part I. sect. 10. • 

L 
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either primarily or secondarily, in producing a tension, 
contraction, or yiolent emotion of the nerves,^ they agree 
likewise in everything else. For it appears very clearly to 
me, from this, as well as from many other examples, that 
when the body is disposed, by any means whatsoever, to such 
emotions as it would acquire by the means of a certain 
passion; it will of itself excite something very like that 
passion in the mind. 

SECT. IV. — CONTTNTJED. 

^ To this purpose Mr. Spon, in his Eecherches d’Antiquitd, 
gives us a curious story of the celebrated physiognomist Cam- 
panella. This man, it seems, had not only made very ac- 
curate observations on human faces, but was very expert in 
mimicking such as were any way remark able. When he 
had a mind to penetrate into the inclinations of those he 
had to deal with, he composed his face, his gesture, and his 
whole body, as nearly as he could into the exact similitude of 
the person he intended to examine ; and then. carefully ob- 
served what turn of mind he seemed to acquire by this 
change. ^ that, says my author, he was able to enter into 
the dispositions and thoughts of people as effectually as if 
he had been changed into the very men. I have often ob- 
served, that on mimicking the Icoks and gestures of angry, 
or placid, or frighted, or daring men, I have involuntarily 
found my mind turned to that passion, whose appearance I 
endeavoured to imitate ; nay, I am convinced it is hard to 
avoid it, though one strove to separate the passion from 
its correspondent ^gestures. Our minds and bodies are so 
closely and intimately connected, that one is incapable of 
pain or pleasure without the other. Campanella, of whom 
we have been speaking, could so abstnict his attenfton from 
any sufferings of liis body, that he was able to endure the 
rack itself without much pain; and in lesser jlains every- 
body must have observed, that, when we can employ our 

’ I do not here enter into the question debated among physiologists, 
whether pain be the effect of a contraction, or a tension of the nerves. 
Either will serve my purpose ; for by tension, I mean no more than a 
violent pulling of the fibres, which compose any muscle or membrane, in 
whatever jvay thi« is done. 
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attention on anything else, the pain has been for a time 
suspended ; on the other hand, il' by any means the body is 
indisposed to perform such gestures, or to be stimulated into 
such emotions, as any passion usually produces in it, that 
passion itself never can arise, though its cause should be 
never so strongly in action; though it should be merely 
mental, and immediately affecting none of the senses. As 
an opiate, or spirituous liquors, shall suspend the operation 
of grief, or fear, or anger, in spite of all our efforts to the 
contrary ; and this by inducing in the body a disposition 
contrary to that which it receives from these passions. 

SECT. T. — HOW THE SUBLIME IS PEODUCED. 

Having considered terror as producing an unnatural 
tension and certain viplent emotions of the nerves ; it easily 
follows, from what we have just said, that whatever is fitted 
to produce such a tension must be productive of a passion 
similar tol;error,* and consequently must be a source of the 
sublime, though it should have no idea of danger connected 
with it. So that little remains towards showing the cause 
of the sublime, bfi?t to show that the instances we have given 
of it in the second part i;plate to such things as are fitted 
by nature to produce this sort of tension, either by the 
primary operation of the mind or the body. With regard 
to such things as affect by the associated idea of danger, 
there can be no doubt but that they produce terror, and act 
by some modification of J^hat passion ; and that terror, when 
sufficiently violent, raises the emotions of the body just 
mentioned, can as little be doubted. But if the sublime is 
built on terror, or some passion like it, which has pain for its 
object, it is previously proper to inquire how any species of 
delight «can be derived from a cause so apparently contrary 
to it. I say delight^ because, as I have often remarked, it is 
very evidently different in its cause, and in its own nature, 
from actual and positive pleasure. 

SECT. VI. HOW pain C^N BE A CAUSE OE HELIGHT. 

Peovidenoe has so ordered it, that a state of rest and in*- 
action, however it may flatter our indolence, should be pro- 
* Part II. sect. 2. • 
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ductiveof many inconveniences; that it should generate suoh 
disorders, as may force us to have recourse to sc'Uie labour, 
as a thing absolutely requisite to make us pass our lives with 
tolerable satisfaction ; for the nature of rest is to suffer all 
the parts of our bodies to fall into a relaxation, that not only 
disables the members from performing their functions, but 
takes away the vigorous tone of fibre which is requisite for 
carrying on the natural and necessary secretions. At the 
same time, that in this languid inactive state, the nerves are 
more liable to the most horrid convulsions, than when they 
are sufficiently braced and strengthened. Melancholy, dejec- 
tion, despair, and often self-murder, is the consequence of the 
gloomy view we take of things in this relaxed state of body. 
The best remedy for all these evils is exercise or labour ; and 
labour is a surmounting of difficulties, an exertion of the 
contracting power of the muscles ; aftd as such resembles 
pain, w'hich consists in tension or contraction, in everything 
but degree. Labour is not only requisite to preserve the 
coarser organs in a state fit for their functions ; but it is 
equally necessary to those finer and more delicate organs, on 
which, and by which, the imagination, and perhaps the 
other mental powers, act. Since it is probable, that not 
only the inferior parts of the •soul, as the passions are 
called, but the understanding itself, makes use of some 
fine corporeal instruments in itt* operation ; though what 
they are, and where they are, may be somewhat hard to set- 
tle : but that it does make use of such, appears from hence ; 
that a long exercise of the mental powers induces h remark- 
able lassitude of the whole body; aivi, on the other hand, that 
great bodily lahoiiiY or pain, w^eakens, and sometimes actually 
destroys, the mental faculties. Noav, as a due exercise is es- 
sential to the coarse muscular parts of the coiistitution, and 
tliat without this rousing they would become languid'and dis- 
eased, the very same rule holds W'ith regard to those finer parts 
we have mentioned ; to have them in proper orde^f, they must 
be shaken and worked to a proper degree. 

©JOT. VII. — EXEBCISE NECESSAK^ FOB THE EINEB OE.GAKS. 

As common labour, which is a inode of pain, is the exer- 
cise of t^e grosser, a mode of teiTor is the exercise of the 
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finer parts of the system ; and a certaiii mode of pain he 
of such a nature as to a^t upon the eye or the ear, as they are 
the most delicate organs, the afiection ^pproaclie*' more dearly 
to that which has a mental cause. In all these cases, if the 
pain and terror are so modified as not to he actually noxious ; 
if the pain is not carried to violence, and the terror is not 
conversant about the present destruction of the person, as 
these emotions clear the parts, whether fine or gross, of a 
dangerous and troublesome encumbrance, they are capable of 
producing delight ; not pleasure, but a sort of delightful 
horror, a sort of tranquillity tinged with terror ; which, as 
it belongs to self-preservation, is one of the strongest of all 
the passions. Its object is the sublime.^ Its highest degree 
I call astonuhment ; the subordinate degrees are awe, rever- 
ence, and respect, which, by the very etymology of the words, 
show from what source they are derived, and how they stand 
distinguished from positive pleasure. 

bECT. Till. — WHY TIIIKGS KOT DANOEEOES PEODTJCE A PA8- 
SlOJf LIKE TEIUIOR. 

2 A MODE of terror or pain is always the cause of the sub- 
lime. For terror, or associated danger, the foregoing explica- 
tion is, I believe, sulficierit. It will require something more 
trouble to show, that suc)> examples as 1 hav^e given of the 
sublime in the second part are capable of producing a mode 
of pain, ami of being thus allied to terror, and to be accounted 
for on the same principips. And first of such objects as are 
great iu their dimensions. I speak of visual objects. 

SECT. IX. — WHY TISTJAL OBJECT'S OF GREAT DIMENSIONS 

ARE SUBLIME. 

m 

Vision is performed by having a picture, formed by the 
rays of light which are reflected from the object, painted in 
one piece, instantaneously, ou the retina, or last nervous 
part of the eye. Or, according to others, there is hut one 
point of any object painted on the eye in such a manner as 
to be perceived at once ; but by moving the eye, we gather. 


' Part II. sect. 2. 


* Part I. sect. 7. Part 11. sect. 2* 
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up, witli great celerity, the several parts of the object, so as 
to form one uniform piece. If the former opinion be allowed, 
it wifi, be considered,^ that though all the light reflected from 
a large body should strike the eye in one instant ; yet we 
must suppose that the body itself* is formed of a vast number 
of distinct poiats, every one of which, or the ray from eveiy 
one, makes an impression on the retina. So that, though 
the image of one point should cause but a small tension of 
this membrane, another, and another, and another stroke, 
must in their progress cause a very great one, until it arrives 
at last to the highest degree ; and the whole capacity of the 
eye, vibrating in all its parts, must approach near to the na- 
ture of what causes pain, and consequently must produce 
an idea of the sublime. Again, if we take it, that one point 
only of an object is distinguishable at once, the matter will 
amount nearly to the same thing, or rather it will make the 
origin of the sublime from greatness of dimension yet clearer, 
I'or if but one point is observed at once, the eye,must tra- 
'terae the vast space of such bodies with great quickness, and 
consequently the fine nerves and muscles destined to the 
motion of that part must be very much strained ; and their 
great sensibility must make them highly affected by this 
straining. Besides, it signifies just nothing to the effect 
produced, whether a body lias its parts conuected and makes 
its impression at once ; or, making but one impression of a 
point at a time, it causes a succession of the same or others 
so quickly as to make them seiun united ; as is evident from 
the common effect of whirling ahout^a lighted torch or piece 
of wood : which, if done with celeriij, seems a circle of fire. 

SECT. X. — UNITY Wii:j^ EEQU3S1TE TO TASTNESS. 

It may be objected to this theory, that the eye ge\ierally 
receives an equal number of rays at all times, and that 
therefore a great object cannot affect it by the number of 
rays, more than that variety of objects which the eye must 
always discern whilst it remains open. But to this I answer, 
that admitting an equal number oft rays, or an equal quantity 
of luminous particles, to strike the eye at all times, yet if 
these rays frequently vary their nature, now to blue, now to 
* Part II. sect. 7. 
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red, and so on, or their mann'^r of teruvnation, as ^o a 
number of petty squares, triangleSs, or the like, at everr 
change, whether of colour or shape, the organ has a sort of 
relaxation or rest ; but this relaxation and labour so often 
interrupted, is by no means productive of ease ; neither has f 
it the effect of vigorous and uniform labour. Whoever has » 
remarked the different effects of some strong exercise, and ' 
some little piddling action, will understand why a teasing, 
fretful employment, which at once wearies and weakens the 
body, should have nothing great ; these sorts of impulses, 
which are rather teasing than painful, by continually and 
suddenly altering their tenor and direction, prevent that 
full tension, that species of uniform labour, which is allied to 
strong pain, and causes the sublime. The sum total of 
things of various kinds, though it should equal the number 
of the uniform part-" composing some one entire object, is . 
not equal in its effect upon the organs of our bodies. Be- 
sides the gne already assigned, there is another very strong 
reason for the difference. The mind in reality hardly ever 
can attend diligently to more than one thing at a time ; 
if this thing be little, the effect is little, and a number of 
other little objects cannot engage the attention; the mind 
is bounded by the boundsiof the object; and what is not 
attended to, and what does not exist, are much the same in 
effect; but the eye, or tho mind, (for in this case there 
is no difference,) in great, uniform objects, does not readily 
arrive at thtir bounds ; it has no rest whilst it contemplates 
them ; the image is mx^h the same everywhere. So that 
everything great by its^ quantity must necessarily be one, 
simple and entire. 

SECT. XI, THE AETIFICIAL INFINITE. 

* 

We have observed, that a species of greatness arises from 
the artificial infinite ; and that this mfinite consists in an 
uniform succession of great parts: we observed, too, that 
the same uniform succession had a like power in sounds. 
But because the effects of^nany things are clearer in one of 
the senses than in another, and that all the senses bear 
analogy to and illustrate one another, I shall begin with this 
power in sounds, as the cause of the sublimity from successioxi 
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is rather more obvious in the sense of hearing. And I shall 
here, once for all, observe, that an investigation of the natural 
and mechanical causes of our passions, besides the curiosity 
of the subject, gives, if they are discovered, a double strength 
I and lustre to any rules we deliver on such matters. When 
the ear receives any simple sound, it is struck by a single 
pulse of the air, which makes the ear-drum and the other 
membranous parts vibrate according to the nature and species 
of the stroke. If the stroke be strong, the organ of hearing 
suffers a considerable degree of tension. If the stroke be 
repeated pretty soon after, the repetition causes an expecta- 
tion of another stroke. And it must be observed, that ex- 
pectation itself causes a tension. This is apparent in many 
animals, who, when they prepare for hearing any sound, rouse 
themselves, and prick up their ears : so that here the effect 
of the sounds is considerably auginenttrd by a new auxiliary, 
the expectation. But though, after a number of strokes, we 
expect still more, not being able to ascertain the lexact time 
of their arrival, when they arrive, they produce a sort of 
surprise, which increases this tension yet further. Eor I 
have observed, that when at any time I have waited very 
earnestly for some sound, that returned at intervals, (a»^the 
successive firing of cannon,) though I fully expected the re- 
turn of the sound, when it came it always made me start a 
little ; the ear-drum suffered a oonvulsion, and the whole 
body consented with it. The tension of the part thus in- 
creasing at every blow, by the united forces of the stroke it- 
self, the expectation, and the suqirise, it is worked up to 
such a pitch as to be capable of th^ sublime ; it is brought 
just to the verge of pain. Even when the cause has ceased, 
the organs of hearing being often successively struck in a 
similar manner, continue to vibrate in that manner for some 
time longer ; this is an additional help to the greatness of the 
effect. 

SECT. XII. — THE YIBRATTOHS MUST BE SIMILAK. 

But if the vibration be not similar at every impression, it 
can never be carried beyond the^'number of actual impres- 
sions ; for move any body, as a pendulum, in one way, and it 
will continue to oscillate in an arch of the same circle, until 
the knowp causes make it rest ; but if after first putting it 
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in motion in one direction yon it inLo another, it cm 
never reassume the first <^irectiou *. because it can never move 
itself, and consequently it can have bu^ the effeci of that last 
motion ; whereas, if in the same direction you act upon it 
several times, it will describe a greater arch, and move a , 
longer time. 

SECT. XIII. — THE EFFECTS OF SUCCESSIOK IK VISUAL 
OBJECTS EXPLATKED. 

If we can comprehend clearly how things operate upon 
one of our senses, there can be very little difficulty in con- 
ceiving in what manner they aflbct the rest. To say a great 
deal therefore upon the corresponding affections of every 
sense, would tend rather to fatigue us by an useless repetition, 
than to throw any n(iw light upon the subject by that ample 
and diffuse manner of treating it ; but as in this discourse we 
chiefly ati^ch ourselves to the sublime, as it affects the eye, 
we shall consider particularly why a successive disposition of 
uniform parts in the same right line should be sublime,^ and 
upon what principle this disposition is enabled to make a com- 
paratively small quantity of matter produce a grander effect, 
than a much larger quantity disposed in another manner. To 
avoid the perplexity of general notions ; let us set before our 
eyes a colonnade of unifurq. pillars planted in a right line ; let 
us take our stand in such a manner, that the eye may shoot 
along this colonnade, for it has its best effect in this view. 
In our present situation it is plaiti, that the rays from the 
first round pillar woll cause in the eye a vibration of that 
species ; an image of the pillar itself. Tlie pillar immediately 
succeeding increases it ; that which follows renews and en- 
forces the impression ; each in its order as it succeeds, repeats 
impuli^fe after impulse, and stroke after stroke, until the eye, 
long exorcised in one particular way, cannot lose that object 
immediately ; and, being violently roused by this continued 
agitation, it presents the mind with a grand or sublime con- 
ception. But instead of viewing a rank of uniform pillars, 
let . us suppose that thejj succeed each other, a round and 
a square one alternately. In this case the vibration caused 
by the first round pillar perishes as soon as it is formed; 

* Part II. sect. 10. 
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and one of quite anotber sort (tbe square) directly occupies 
its place ; which however it resigns as quickly to the round 
one ; and thus the eye proceeds, alternately, taking up one 
image, and laying down another, as long as the building con- 
tinues. From whence it is obvious, that, at the last pillar, 
the impression is as far from continuing as it was at the very 
first; because, in fact, the sensory can receive no distinct 
impression but from the last ; and it can never of itself re- 
sume a dissimilar impression : besides, every variation of the 
object is a rest and relaxation to the organs of sight ; and 
these reliefs prevent that powerful emotion so necessary to 
produce the sublime. To produce therefore a perfect gran- 
deur in such things as we have been mentioning, there should 
be a perfe.ct simplicity, an absolute uniformity in disposition, 
shape, and colouring. Upon this principle of succession and 
uiiiformity it may be asked, why a lon§^ bare wall should not 
be a more sublime object than a colonnade ; since the suc- 
cession is no way interrupted ; since the eye meetg no check ; 
since nothing more uniform can be conceived ? A long bare 
wall is certainly not so grand an object as a colonnade of the 
same length and height. It is not altogether difficult to ac- 
count for this difference. When we look at a naked wall, 
from the evenness of the object, tbe eye runs along its whole 
space, and arrives quickly at its termination; the eye meets 
nothing which may interrupt* its pjogress ; but then it meets 
nothing which may detain it a proper time to produce a very 
great and lasting effect. The view of the bare wall, if it be 
of a great height and length, is undoubtedly grand ; but this 
is only one idea, and not a repetMion of similar ideas : it is 
therefore great, not so much upon the principle of infinity^ 
as upon that of vhstness. But we are not so powerfully 
affected with any one impulse, unh^ss it be one of a prodigious 
force indeed, as we are with a succession of similar ijn|)iises ; 
because the nerves of tlie sensory do not (if I may use the 
expression) acquire a habit of repeating the same* feeling in 
such a manner as to continue it longer than its cause is in 
action ; besides, all the effects which J have attributed to ex- 
pectation and surprise in sect. H, can have no place in a 
We wall. 
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BECT. XIV. — LOCKE’ S OTtKION C07«rCEBNIXa BAEKlflSS 
CONSIDBEEL. 

ilb 

It is Mr. Locke’s opiBTon, that darkness is not naturally 
an idea of terror; and that, though an excessive light is 
painful to the sense, the gi*eatest excess of darkness is uc 
ways troublesome. He observes indeed in another place, 
that a nurse or an old woman having once associated the 
idea of ghosts and goblins with that of darkness, night, 
ever after, becomes painful and horrible to the imagination. 
The authority of this great man is doubtless as great as that 
of any man can be, and it seems to stand in the way of our 
general principle.^ We have considered darkness as a cause 
of the sublime ; and we have all along considered the sub- 
lime as depending on some modification of pain or terror : 
so that if darkness be-no way painful or terrible to any, who 
have not had their minds early tainted with superstitions, it 
can be no* source of the sublime to them. But, with all 
deference to such an authority, it seems to me, that an 
association of a more general nature, an association which 
takes in all mankind, may make darkness terrible ; for in 
utter darkness it is impossible to know in what degree of 
safety we stand; we arc ignorant of the objects that sur- 
round us ; we may every moment strike against some dan 
gerous obstruction ; we may fall down a precipice the first 
step W’e take ; and if an enemy ’approach, w^e know not in 
what quarter to defend ourselves ; in such a case strength is 
no sure protection ; wisdom can only act by guess ; the 
boldest are staggered, and he, who would pray for nothing 
else towards his defence, is forced to praj for light. 

Z€u rrdrep, a\X<i erv pvcrai wtt' ^ipoc vlac ^Axai^v' 

JTloiijaov d’ aWprjVf dbg 5’ 6(p9a\p.oXffiv idkaOui,’ 

0aei Kai 6Xe(T<Tov . — 

As to the association of ghosts and goblins ; surely it is 
more natural to think, that darkness, being originally an 
idea of terror, was chosen as a fit scene for such terrible 
representations, than thal^ such representations have made 
darkness terrible. The mind of man very easily slides into 
an error of the former sort ; hut it is very hard to imagine, 
* Part II. sect. 3. 
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that the eiFect of an idea so universally terrible in all times, 
and in all countries, as darkness, could possibly have been 
owing to a set of idle stories, or to any cause of a nature so 
trivial, and of an operation so precarious. 

SECT. XV. — DARKNES-S TEEBIBLE IN ITS OWN NATT7EE. 

Perhaps it inay appear on inquiry that blackness and 
darkness are in some degree painful by their natural opersi- 
tion, independent of any associations whatsoever. I must 
observe, that the ideas of darkness and blackness are much 
the same ; and they differ only in this, that blackness is a 
more confined idea. Mr. Clieselden has given us a very 
curioiis story of a boy, who had been born blind, and con- 
tinued so until he was thirteen or fourteen years old ; he 
was then couched for a cataract, by which operation he 
received his sight. Among many remarkable particulars that 
attended his first pc^rceptions and judgments on visual ob- 
jects, Cheselden tells us, that the first time the boy saw a 
black object, it gave him great uneasiness ; and that some 
time after, upon accidentally seeing a negro woman, he was 
struck with gr(^at horror at thq sight. The horror, in this 
case, can scarcely be siipposed to arise from any association. 
Tbe boy ajipears by the account to liave been particularly 
observing and sensible for one ofhiis age ; and therefore it is 
probable, if the great uneasiness he felt at the first sight of 
black bad arisen from its connexioi^ with any other disagree- 
able ideas, he would have observed and mentioned it. Por 
p idea, disagreeable only by association, has the cause of 
its ill effect on tht, passions evident enough at the first im- 
pression ; in ordinary cases, it is indeed frequently lost ; 
but this is, because the original association was made very 
early, and tlie consequent impression repeated often. In our 
instance, tlu^re was no time for sueh a habit ; and there is 
no reason to think that the ill effects of black on his imagin- 
ation were more owing to its connexion with any disagree- 
able ideas, tb.'iu that the good effects of more cheerful colours 
were derived from their connexion with pleasing ones. They 
had both probably their effects from their natural operation. 
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SECT. XTI. — WHY T>ABK]^ ESS IS TEKIilBLE. 

It may be worth while to examine* how darkness can 
operate in such a manner as r.o cause pain. It is observable, 
.that still as we recede from the light, nature has so con- 
trived it, that the pupil is enlarged by the retiring of the 
iris, in proportion to our recess. Now, instead of declining 
from it but a little, suppose that we withdraw entirely from 
the light ; it is reasonable to thhik, that the contraction of 
the radial fibres of the iris is proportionably greater ; and 
that this part may by groat darltness come to be so contract- 
ed as to strain the nerves that compose it beyond their 
natural tone ; and by this means to produce a painful sens- 
ation. Such a tension it seems tliere certainly is, whilst we 
are involved in darkness ; for in such a state, whilst the 63^0 
remains open, there iji a continual nisus to receive light ; 
• this is manifest from the flashes and luminous appearances 
which often seem in these circumstances to play before it ; 
and which can be nothing but the effect of spasms, pro- 
duced by its own efforts in pursuit of its object : several 
other strong impubes will produce the idea of light in the 
eye, besides the substance of light itself, as we experience on 
many occasions. vSomc, wh» allow darkness to be a cause of 
the sublime, would infer, from the dilatation of the pupil, 
that a relaxation may bo productive of the sublime, as well 
as a convulsion : but tliey do not, 1 believe, consider that 
altliough the circular ring of the iris be in some sense a 
sphincter, whicli may possibly be dilated by a simple relaxa- 
tion, yet in one respect it fitters from most of the otlier sphinc- 
ters of the body, that it is furnished wit) i antagonist muscles, 
which are the radial fibres of the iris : no sooner does the 
circular muscle begin to relax, than these fibres, wanting 
their counterpoise, are forcibly drawn back, and open the 
pupil to a considerable wideness. But though we were not 
apprized of this, 1 believe any one will find, if he opens his 
eyes and makes an effort to see in a dark place, tliat a very 
perceivable pain ensues. And I have heard some ladies 
remjirk, that after having vtorked a long time upon a ground 
of black, their eyes were so pained and weakened, they could 
hardly see. It may perhaps be objected to this theory of the 
mechanical edect of darkness, that the ill effects o^darknesa 
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or blackness seem ratber mental than corporeal : and I own 
it is true, that they do so ; and so do all those that depend 
on the affections of the finer parts of our system. The ill 
effects of bad weather appear often no otherwise, than in a 
melancholy and dejection of spirits ; though without doubt, • 
in this case, the bodily organs suffer first, and the mind 
through these organs. 

SECT. XVIT. — THE EFFECTS OF BLACKNESS. 

Blackness is but a partial darhness ; and therefore it 
derives some of its powers from being mixed and surrounded 
with coloured bodies. In its own nature, it cannot be con- 
sidered as a colour. Black bodies, reflecting none or but a 
fe(W rays, with regard to sight, are but as so many vacant 
spaces dispersed among the objects w(? view. "When the eye 
lights on one of these vacuities, after having been kept in * 
some degree of tension by the play of the adj accent colours 
upon it, it suddenly falls into a relaxation ; out of which it 
as suddenly recovers by a convulsive spring. To illustrate 
this : let us consider, that when we intend to sit on a chair, 
and find it much lower than was expected, the shock is very 
violent ; much more violent thati could be thought from so 
slight a fall as the difference between one chair and another 
can possibly make. If, after desoondi ng a flight of stairs, we 
attempt inadvertently to take another step in the manner of 
the former ones, the shock is extremely rude and disagreeable ; 
and by no art can we cause such a^shock by the same means 
when wo expect and prepare for it. * When I say that this is 
owing to having tjie change made contrary to expectation, T 
do not mean solely, when the mind expects. I mean, likewise, 
that when any organ of sense is for some time aftected in 
some one manner, if it be suddenly affected otherwise, there 
ensues a convulsive motion ; such a convulsion as is caused 
when anything happens against the expectance of the mind. 
And though it may appear strange timt such a change as 
produces a relaxation should immediately produce a sudden 
convulsion ; it is yet most eerl^iidy so, and so in all the 
senses. Every one knows that sleep is a relaxation ; and 
that silence, where nothing keeps the organs of hearing in 
action, isjn general fittest to bring on this relaxation ; yet 
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when a sort of murmuring boud^^s dispose r man io sleep, 
let these sounds cease suddenly, and the person immediately 
awakes ; that is, the parts are braced vp audderly, and he 
awakes. This I have often experienced niyself, and 1 have 
heard the same from observing persons. In like manner, if 
a person in broad day -light were falling asleep, to introduce 
a sudden darkness would prevent his sleep for that time, 
though silence and darkness in themselves, and not suddenly 
introduced, are very favourable to it. This I knew only by 
conjecture on the analogy of the senses when I first digested 
these observations ; but I have since experienced it. And I 
have often experienced, and so have a thousand others, that 
on the first inclining towards sleep, we have been suddenly 
awakened with a most violent start ; and that this start was 
generally preceded by a sort of dream of our falling down a 
precipice : whence do^is this strange motion arise, but from 
the too sudden relaxation of tlie body, which by some 
mechanism Jn nature restores itself by as quick and vigorous. 
SijjL exertion of the contracting power of the muscles ? The 
dream itself is caused by this relaxation ; and it is of too uni- 
form a nature to be attributed to any other cause. The parts 
relax too suddenly, which is in the nature of falling ; and this 
accident of the body induces this image in the mind. When 
we are in a confirmed state of health and vigour, as all changes 
are then less sudden, and Igss on the extreme, we can seldom 
complain of this disagreeable sensation. 

SECT. XVIII. — THE EEeIcTS OE BLACKNESS MOBEKATED. 

Tnoutn the effects of l)lack be painful jriginally, we must 
not think they always continue so. Custom reconciles us to 
everything. After we have been used to tlie sight of black 
objects, ‘1;he terror abates, and the smoothness and glossiness, 
or some agreeable accident, of bodies so coloured, softens in 
some measifre the horror and sternness of their original nature ; 

the nature of their original impression still continues. 
Black will always have something melancholy in it, because 
the sensory will always fitid the change to it from other 
colours too violent ; or if it occupy the whole compass of the 
sight, it will then be darkness ; and what was said of dark- 
ness will be applicable here. I do not purpose to ^ into all 
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that might he said to illustrate this theory of the effects of 
light and darkness, neither will I examine all the different 
effects produced by the various modifications and mixtures of 
these two causes. If the foregoing observations have any 
foundation in nature, I conceive them very sufficient to ac- 
count for all the phenomena that can arise from all the com- 
binations of black with other colours. To enter into every 

E articular, or to answer every objection, would be an endless 
ibour. We have only followed the most leading roads ; and 
we shall observe the same conduct in our inquiry into the 
cause of beauty. 

SLOT. XIX. — THE PHYSICAL CAUSE OE LOVE. 

When we have before us such objects as excite love and 
complacency, the body is affected, so far as I could observe, 
much in the following manner : the head reclines something 
on one side ; the eyelids are more closed than usyal, and the 
eyes roll gently with an inclination to the object ; the mouth 
is a little opened, and the breath drawn slowly, with now and 
then a low sigh ; the whole body is composed, and the hands 
fall idly to the sides. All this is accompanied with an inward 
sense of medting and languor. These appearances are always 
proportioned to the degree of beauty in the object, and of 
sensibility in tlio observer. Ap4 this gradation from the 
highest pitch of beauty and sensibility, even to the lowest of 
mediocrity and indifference, and their correspondent effects, 
ought to be hept in view, else this, description will seem ex- 
aggerated, which it certainly is not. But from tins descrip- 
tion it is almost impossible not to conclude, that beauty acts 
by relaxing the solids of the whole systcjn. There are all 
the appearances of sucli a relaxation ; and a relaxation some- 
what below tlio natural tune seems to me to bo the caiieo of 
all positive pleasure. Who is a stranger to that manner of 
expression so commoTi in all times and in all countries, of 
being softened, relaxed, enervated, dissolved, mtdted away by 
pleasure ? The uuiv(‘rsal voice of mankind, faithful to their 
feelings, concurs in affirming thi^niform and general effect: 
and altliough some odd and particular instance may perhaps 
be found, wherein there appears a considerable degree of 
positive pleasure, without ail the characters of relaxation, wo 
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must not therefore reject the conclusion we had d-^awn from 
a concurrence of many experiments ; but wc must still retain 
it, subjoining the exceptmns Which may occur, according to 
the judicious rule laid down by Sir Isaaq Lewton in the third 
book of his Optics. Our position will, I conceive, appear 
confirmed beyond any reasonable doubt, if we can show that 
such things as we have already observed to be the genuine 
constituents of beauty, have each of them, separately taken, 
a natural tendency to relax the fibres. And if it must be 
allowed us, that the appearance of the human body, when all 
these constituents are united together before the sensory, 
further favours this opinion, we may venture, I believ^e, to 
conclude, that the passion called love is produced by this re- 
laxation. By the same method of reasoning which we have 
used in the inquiry into the causes of the sublime, we may 
likewise conclude, that as a beautiful object presented to the 
sense, by causing a jjelaxation of tlie body, produces the 
passion of love in the mind; so if by any means the passion 
should firs^ have its origin in the mind, a relaxation of the 
outward organs will as certainly ensue in a degree pro- 
portioned to tlie cause. 

SECT. XX. — WHY SMOOTHNESS IS BEAHTIEUL. 

• 

It is to explain tlie true cause of visual beauty, that I call 
in the assistance of the other s(‘iises. If it appears that 
smoothness is a principal cfiuse of pleasure to the touch, taste, 
smell, and hearing, it will be easily admitted a constituent 
of visual beauty; especially as we have before shown, that 
this quality is found almost without exception in all bodies 
that are by general consent held beautiful. There can be no 
doubt that bodies which are rough and'angular, rouse and 
vellicate the organs of feeling, causing a sense of pain, whicli 
consists' in the, violent tension or contraction of the muscular 
fibres. On the contrary, the application of smooth bodies 
relaxes ; gentle stroking with a smooth hand allays violent 
pains and cramps, and relaxes the suffering parts from their 
unnatural tension ; and it has therefore very often no mean 
effect in removing 8welling| and obstructions. The sense of 
feeling is highly gratified with smooth bodies. A bed smooth- 
ly laid, and soft, tl^t is, where the resistance is every wav 
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mconsideraWe, is a great luxury, disposing to an univer^ 
relaxation, and inducing beyond anything else that specie* 
of it called sleep. 

SECT. XXI. —SWEETNESS, ITS NATUBE. 

Noe is it only in the touch that smooth bodies cause posi- 
tiye pleasure by relaxation. In the smell and taste, we find 
all things agreeable to them, and which are commonly called 
sweet, to be of a smooth nature, and that they all evidently 
tend to relax their respective sensories. Let us first con- 
sider the taste. Since it is most easy to inquire into the 
property of liquids, and since all things seem to want a fiuid 
vehicle to make them tasted at all, I intend rather to consider 
the liquid than the solid parts of our food. The vehicles of 
all tastes are water and oil. And what determines the taste 
is some salt, whicli affects variously according to its nature, 
or its manner of being combined with other things. Water 
and oil, simply considered, are capable of giving some pleasure 
to the taste. Water, when simple, is insipid, 'inodorous, 
colourless, and smooth ; it is found, when not cold, to be a 
great resolver of spasms, and lubricator of the fibres ; this 
power it probably owes to its smoothness. For as fiuidity 
depends, according to the most general opinion, on the round- 
ness, smoothness, and w^eak cohesion of the component parts 
of any body ; and as water acts merely as a simple fluid ; it 
follows that the cause of its fluidity is likewise the cause of 
its relaxing quality ; namely, the smoothness and slippery tex- 
ture of its parts. The other fluid vehicle of tastes is oil. 
This too, when simple, is insipid,, inodorous, colourless, and 
smooth to the touch and taste. It is smoother than water, 
and in many cases yet more relaxing. Oil is in some degree 
pleasant to the eye, the touch, and the taste, insipid as it is. 
Water is not so grateful ; which I do not know on what prin- 
ciple to account for, other than that water is not so'soft and 
smooth. {Suppose that to this oil or water w’ere added a cer- 
tain quantity of a specific salt, wdiich had a power of putting 
the nervous papilla? of tlie tongue into a gentle vibra- 
tory motion ; as suppose sugar, dissolved in it. The smooth- 
ness of the oil, and tlio vibratory;.power of the salt, cause the 
sense we call sweetness. In all sw eet hodic'S, sugar, or a sub- 
stance very little different from sugar, gja constantly found. 
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Every species of salt, examined by tbe microscope, bas its own 
distinct, re^lar, invariable form. That of ni.re is a pointeo 
oblong ; that of sea-salt an exact cii.be; that of sugar a perfect 
globe. If you have tried how smooth globular bodies, ps the 
marbles with which boys amuse thembelves, have affected the 
touch when they are rolled backward and forward and over 
one another, you will easily conceive how sweetness, which 
consists in a salt of such nature, affects tbe taste ; for a single 
globe, (though somewhat pleasant to the feeling,) yet by the 
regularity of its form, and the somewhat too sudden deviation 
of its parts from a right line, is nothing near so pleasant to 
the touch as several globes, where the hand gently rises to 
one and falls to another; and this pleasure is greatly increased 
if the globes are in motion, and sliding over one another ; 
for this soft variety prevents that weariness, which the uni- 
form disposition of the several globes would otherwise pro- 
duce. Thus in sweet Tiquors, the parts of the fluid vehicle, 
though most probably round, are yet so minute, as to conceal 
the figure'df their component parts from the nicest inquisition 
of the microscope; and consequently, being so excessively 
minute, they have a sort of flat simplicity to the taste, resem- 
bling the eftects of plain smooth bodies to the touch ; for if a 
body be composed of round parts excessively small, and packed 
pretty closely together, the surface will bo both to the sight and 
touch as if it were nearly plain and smooth. It is clear from 
their unveiling their figure? to the microscope, that the parti- 
cles of sugar are considerably larger than those of water or oil, 
and consequently, that their effects from their roundnesa will 
be more distinct and palpable to the nervous papillso of that 
nice organ the tongue: they will induce tliat sense called sweet- 
ness, which in a weak manner we discover in oil, and in a yet 
weaker, in water ; for, insipid as they arc, water and oil are 
in some degree sweet ; and it may be observed, that insipid 
things of all kinds approach more nearly to the nature of 
sweetness fhan to that of any other taste. 

SECT. XXII. — SWEETKESS EELAXINU. 

Ik the other senses we lave remarked, that smooth things 
are relaxing. Now it ought to appear that sweet things, 
which are the smooth of taste, are relaxing too. It is re- 
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markable, that in some languages soft and sweet have but one 
name. JDoux in French signifies soft as well as sweet. The 
Latin Dulcis^ and the Italian Dolce, have in many cases the 
same double signification. That sweet things are generaUy 
relaxing, is evident *, because all such, especially those which 
are most oily, taken frequently, or in a large quantity, veiy 
much enfeeble the tone of the stomach. Sweet smells, which 
bear a great affinity to sweet tastes, relax very remarkably. 
The smell of flowers disposes people to drowsiness ; and this 
relaxing effect is further apparent from the prejudice which 
people of weak nerves receive from their use. It were worth 
’while to examine, whether tastes of this kind, sweet ones, tastes 
that are caused by smooth oils and a relaxing salt, are not the 
original pleasant tastes. For many, which use has rendered 
such, were not at all agreeable at first. The way to examine 
this, is to try what nature has originally provided for us, 
which she has undoubtedly made originally pleasant ; and to 
analyze this provision. Milk is the first suppqrt of our 
childhood. The component parts of this are water, oil, and 
a sort of a very sweet salt, called the sugar of milk. All 
these when blended have a gri'at smoothness to the taste, and 
a relaxing quality to the skin. The next thing children covet 
fruit, and of fruits those principally which are sweet ; and 
every one knows that the sweetness of fruit is caused by a 
subtle oil, and such salt as that mentioned in the last sec- 
tion. Afterwards custom, habit, *'the desire of novelty, and 
a thousand other causes, confound, adulterate, and change 
our palates, so that we can no longer reason with any satis- 
faction about them. Before we quit tliis article, we must 
observe, that as smooth things are, as such, agreeable to the 
taste, and are found of a relaxing quality ; so, on the other 
hand, things which are found by experience to be of a 
strengthening quality, and fit to brace the fibres, are almost 
universally rough and pungent to the taste, and in many 
cases rough c ven to the touch. We often apply the quality of 
sweetness, metaphorically, to visual objects. For the better 
carrying on this remarkable analogy of the senses, we may 
here call sweetness the beautiful of the taste. 
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SECT. XXIII. — TAElATIOlf, WHY BEArTIYUL. 

Awthee principal property of beautiful objects is, that 
the line of their parts is continually varying ics direction; 
but it varies it by a very insensible deviation ; it never varies 
it so quickly as to surprise, or by the sharpness of its angle 
to cause any twitching or corvulsion of the optic nerve. 
Nothing long continued in the same manner, nothing very 
suddenly varied, can be beautiful ; because botf. are opposite 
to that agreeable relaxation which is the characteristic effect 
of beauty. It is thus in all the senses. A motion in a right 
line is that manner of moving, next to a very gentle descent, 
in which we meet the least resistance ; yet it is not that 
manner of moving which, next to a descent, wearies us the 
least. Best certainly tends to relax : yet there is a species 
of motion which relaj^^s more than rest ; a gentle oscillatory 
motion, a rising and falling. Hocking sets children to sleep 
better thSi absolute rest ; there is indeed scarce anything at 
that age which gives more pleasure than to be gently lifted 
up and down ; the manner of playing which their nurses use 
with children, and the w^eighing and swinging used afterwa'**ds 
by themselves as a favourite amusement, evince this very 
sufficiently. Most people must have observed the sort of 
sense they have had on being swiftly drawm in an easy coach 
on a smooth turf, with gradual ascents and declivities. This 
wdll give a better idea of the beautiful, and point out its pro- 
bable cause better, than almost anything else. On the con- 
trary, when one is hurriSd over a rough, rocky, broken road, 
the pain felt by these sudden inequalities shows why similar 
sights, feelings, and sounds are so contrary to beauty : and 
with regard to the feeling, it is exactly the same in its effect, 
or very nearly the same, whether, for instance, I move my 
hand along the surface of a body of a certain shape, or whe- 
ther such ^a body is moved along my hand. But to bring 
this analogy of the senses home to the eye : if a body pre- 
sented to that sense has such a waving surface, that the rays 
of light reflected from it are in a continual insensible devi- 
ation from the strongest t8 the weakest, (which is always the 
case in a surface gradually unequal,) it must be exactly simi- 
lar in its effects on the eye and touch ; upon the one of which 
it operates directly, on the other indirectly. Anc> this body 
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wOl be beautiful if the lines which compose its surface are 
not continued, even so varied, in a manner that maj weary 
or dissipate the attention. The variation itself must be 
continually varied. 

SECT. XXIT. — COHCEENIHU SMALLHESS.* 

To avoid a sameness which may arise from the too frequent 
repetition of the same reasonings, and of illustrations of the 
same nature, I will not enter very minutely into every parti- 
cular that regards beauty, as it is founded on the disposition 
of its quantity, or its quantity itself. In speaking of the 
magnitude of bodies there is great uncertainty, because 
the ideas of great and small are terms almost entirely 
relative to the species of the objects, which are infinite. It 
is true, that having once fixed the species of any object, and 
the dimensions common in the individuals of that species, 
we may observe some that exceed, and some that fifll short of, 
the ordinary standard : those which greatly exceed are, by 
that excess, provided the species itself be not very small, 
rather great and terrible than beautiful ; but as in the animal 
world, and in a good measure in the vegetable world like- 
wise, the qualities that constitufe beauty may possibly be 
united to things of greater dimensions ; when they are so 
united, they constitute a species'*soinethiiig different both 
from the sublime and beautiful, which 1 have before called 
^ne: but this kind, I imagine, has not such a power on the 
passions either as vast bodies bav^ which are endued with 
the correspondent qualities of the sublime, or as the qualities 
of beauty have when united in a small object. The affection 
produced by large bodies adorned with the spoils of beauty, 
is a tension continually relieved ; which approaches to the 
nature of mediocrity. But if I were to say how I find my- 
self affected upon such occasions, I should sa}> that the 
sublime suffers less by being united to some of the qualities 
of beauty, than beauty does by being joined to greatness of 
quantity, or any other properties of the sublime. There is 
something so over-ruling in whatfever inspires us with awe, 
in all things which belong ever so remotely to terror, that 
nothing else can stand in their presence. There lie the 
qualities cf beauty either dead or unoperative ; or at most 
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exerted to mollily the rigour and sternness of the terror, 
which is the natural concomitant of g^eai/ness. Besides the 
extraordinary great in every specieb, the opposite to this, 
the dwarfish and diminutive, ought to he considered, Litthv 
ness, merely as such, has nothing contrary to the idea of 
beauty. The humming-bird, both in shape and colouring, 
yields to none of the winged species, of which it is the least ; 
and perhaps his beauty is enhanced by his smallness. But 
there are animals, which, when they are extremely small, are 
rarely (if ever) beautiful. There is a dwarfish size of men 
and women, which is almost constantly so gross and massive 
in comparison of their height, that they present us with a 
very disagreeable image. But should a man be found not 
above two or three feet high, supposing such a person to have 
all the parts of his body of a delicacy suitable to such a size, 
and otherwise endued* with the common qualities of other 
beautiful bodies, I am pretty well convinced that a person of 
Fdch a sta?tlre might ho considered as beautiful; might be 
the object of love ; might give us very pleasing ideas on 
viewing him. The only thing which could possibly inter- 
pose to check our pleasure is, that such creatures, however 
formed, are unusual, and a^e often therefore considered as 
something monstrous. The large and gigantic, though very 
compatible with the sublime, is contrary to the beautiful. 
It is impossible to suppose a giant the object of love. When 
we let our imagination loose in romance, the ideas we natur- 
ally annex to that size are those of tyranny, cruelty, injustice, 
and everything horrid an^ abominable. We paint the giant 
ravaging the country, plundering the innocent traveller, and 
afterwards gorged with his half-living flesh : such are Poly- 
phemus, Cacus, and others, who make so great a figure in 
romances and heroic poems. The event we attend to with 
the greatest satisfaction is their defeat and death. I do not* 
remember, jn all that multitude of deaths with which the 
Iliad is filled, that the fall of any man, remarkable for his 
great stature and strength, touches us with pity ; nor does 
it appear that the author, so well read in human nature, ever 
intended it should. It i# Simoisius, in the soft bloom of 
‘Vbuth, torn from his parents, who tremble for a courage so 
m suited to his strength ; it is another hurried by war %pm 
the new embraces of his bride, young, and fair, aui a novice 
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to the field, who melts us by his untimely fate. Achilles, in 
spite of the many qualities of beauty which Homer has 
bestowed on his outward form, and the many great virtue^ 
with which he has adorned his mind, can never make us love 
him. It may be observed, that Homer has given the Trojans, 
whose fate he has designed to excite our compassion, infinitely 
more of the amiable, social virtues than he has distributed 
among his Greeks. With regard to the Trojans, the passion 
he chooses to raise is pity; pity is a passion founded on 
love ; and these lesser, and if I may say domestic virtues, are 
certainly the most amiable. But he has made the Greeks 
far their superiors in the politic and military virtues. The 
councils of Priam ore weak ; the arms of Hector compara- 
tively feeble ; his courage far below that of AchiUes. Yet 
vre love Priam more than Agamemnon, and Hector more 
than his conqueror Achilles. Admifatioh is the passion 
which Homer would excite in favour of the Greeks, and he 
has done it by bestowing on them the virtues i>fhich have 
but little to do with love. This short digression is perhaps 
not wholly beside our purpose, where our business is to 
show, that objects of great dimensions are incompatible with 
beauty, the more incompatible as they are greater ; whereas 
the small, if ever they fail of Beauty, this Mure is not to 
be attributed to their size. 

SECT. XXV. — OE COLOUE. 

With regard to colour, the disqtiisition is almost infinite : 
but I conceive the principles laid down in the beginning of 
this part are sufficient to account for the effects of them all, 
as well as for the agreeable ^ects of transparent bodies, 
whether fluid or solid. Suppose 1 look at a bottle of muddy 
liquor, of a blue or red colour; the blue or red rays cannot 
pass clearly to the eye, but are suddenly an'l unequally 
stopped by the intervention of little opaque bodies, wjjich 
without preparation change the idea, and change it tod^Wo 
one disagreeable in its own nature, conformably to the pHn- 
ciples laid down in sect. 24!. Bufc when the ray passes with- 
out sacjh opposition through the glass or liquor, when the. 
gl^ or liquor is quite transparent, the light is somdiiini^ 
Bo^ned m the passage, wffiich makes it more agreeable even 
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m Kglit; and the liquor reflecting all t^e rays of its proper 
colour evenly ^ it has such an effect on the eye, a? smooth 
opaque bodies have on the eye and touch. So that the plea- 
sure here is compounded of the softness of the transmitted, 
and the evenness of the reflected light. This pleasure may 
be heightened by the common principles in other things, if 
the shape of the glass which holds the transparent liquor be 
so judiciously varied, as to present the colour gradually and 
interchangeably, weakened and strengthened with all the 
variety which judgment in affairs of this nature shall suggest. 
On a review of all that has been said of the effects as well as 
the causes of both, it will appear, that the sublime and 
beautiful are built on principles very different, and that their 
affections are as diflerent : the great has terror for its basis ; 
which, when it is modified, causes that emotion in the mind 
which I have called Astonishment ; the beautiful is founded 
on mere positive pleasure, and excites in tbe soul that feeling 
which issued love. Their causes have made the subject of 
this fourth part. 


PABT V. 

sECTioSr I. — or wobds. 

Natubal objects affect us, by the laws of that connexion 
which Providence has Established between certain motions 
and configurations of bodies, and certain consequent feeling# 
in our mind. Painting affects in the same manner, but with 
the superadded pleasure of imitation. Architecture affects 
by tbe laws of nature, and the law of reason : from which 
latter result the rules of proportion, which make a work to 
be praised or censured, in tlie whole or in some part, when 
the end for which it was designed is or is not properly an- 
swered. But as to words ; they seem to me to affect us in a 
manner very different from that in which we are affected by 
natural objects, or by panting or architecture ; yet words 
have as considerable a share in exciting ideas of beauty and 
the sublime as many of those, and sometimis a 
greS;ter than any of them ; therefore an inquiry inw tbe 
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manner by which they excite such emotions is far from be* 
ing unnecessary in a discourse of this kind. 

SECT. II. — THE COMMON EFFECTS OF POETET, Hoi BT 
EAISINO IDEAS OF THINOS. 

The common notion of the power of poetry and eloquence^ 
as well as that of words in ordinary conversation, is, that they 
alfect the mind by raising in it ideas of those things for which 
custom has appointed them to stand. To examine the truth 
of this notion, it may be requisite to observe, that words may 
be divided into three sorts. The first are such as represent 
many simple ideas united hy nature to form some one deter- 
minate composition, as man, horse, tree, castle, &c. These I 
aggregate words. The second are they that stand for one 
simple idea of such compositions, and nt more ; as red, blue, 
round, s^are, and the like. These I call simple abstract 
words. The third are those which are formed by^ union, 
an arbitrary union, of both the others, and of the various re^ 
lations between them in greater or less degrees of complex- 
ity ; as virtue, honour, persuasion, magistrate, and the like. 
These I call compound abstract ysf or Words, I am sensible, 
are capable of being classed into more curious distinctions ; 
but these seem to be natural, and enough for our purpose ; 
and they are disposed in that ordef in which they are com- 
monly taught, and in which the mind gets the ideas they are 
substituted for. I shall begin with the third sort of words ; 
compound abstracts, such as virtue, •honour, persuasion, do- 
cility. Of these I am convinced, that whatever power they 
may have on the passions, they do not derive it from any 
representation raised in the mind of the things for which they 
stand. As compositions, they art? not real essences, and 
hardly cause, I think, any real ideas. Kobody, I believe, 
immediately on hearing the sounds, virtue, liberty, or honour, 
conceives any precise notions of the particular modes of action 
and thinking together with the mixt and simple ideas, and the 
several relations of them for which these words are substi- 
tuted ; neither has he any general iAea, compounded of them j 
for if he had, then some of those particular ones, though in- 
distinct perhaps, and confused, might come soon to be per- 
ceived. Bet this, I take it, is hardly ever the case. Por, 
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put yourself upon ami.} zing one of tlifese words, and you 
must reduce it from one set of generaj, \,'ords to another, and 
then into the simple abstracts and aggregates, in a much 
longer series than may o6 at first imagine^ before any real 
idea emerges to light, before you come to discover an}'thing 
like the first principles of such compositions ; and when you 
have made such a discovery of the original ideas, the (-ffect of 
the composition is utterly lost. A train of thinking of this 
sort is mlich too long to be pursued in the ordinary wayi» of 
conversation ; nor is it at all necessary that it should. Such 
words are in reality but mere sounds ; but they are sounds 
which being used on particular occasions, wherein we receive 
some good, or suffer some evil, or see others affected with 
good or evil ; or which we hear applied to other interesting 
things or events ; and being applied in such a variety of 
cases, that we know Readily by habit to what things they 
belong, they produce in the mind, whenever they are after- 
wards ni^ioned, effects similar to those of their occasions. 
The sounds being often used without reference to any par- 
ticular occasion, and carrying still their first impressions, 
they at last utterly lose their connexion with the particular 
occasions that give rise to them ; yet the sound, without any 
annexed notion, continues to operate as before. 

SECT. III. — GENERAL WOEDS BEEOEE IDEAS. 

Me. Locke has somewhere observed, with his usual saga- 
city, that most general tvords, those belonging to virtue and 
vice, good and evil, especially, are taught before the particu- 
lar modes of action to which they belong -are presented to the 
mind ; and with them, the love of the one, and the abhor- 
rence of the other ; for the minds of children are so ductile, 
that a nurse, or any person about a child, by seeming pleased 
or displeased with anything, or even any word, may give the 
disposition of the child a similar turn. When, afterwards, 
the several occurrences in life come to be applied to these’ 
words, and that which is pleasant often appears under the 
name of evil; and what h disagreeable to nature is called 
good and virtuous ; a strange confusion of ideas and afiections 
•arises in the minds of many ; and an appearance of no small 
contradiction between their notions and their acti(«LS. There- 
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are many who love virtue and who detest vice, and this not 
from hypocrisy or affectation, who notwithstanding very 
frequently act ill and wickedly in particulars without the 
least remorse ; because these particular occasions never came 
into view, when the passions on the side of virtue were so 
warmly affected by certain words heated originally by the 
breath of others ; and for this reason, it is hard to repeat cer- 
tain sets of words, though owmed by themselves unoperative, 
without being in some degree affected ; especially ff a warm 
and affecting tone of voice accompanies them, as suppose, 

Wise, valiant, generous, good, and great. 

These words, by having no application, ought to be un- 
operative ; but when words commonly sacred to great occa- 
sions are used, we are affected by them even without the 
occasions. When words which ha/e been generally so 
applied are put together without any rational view, or in 
such a manner that they do not rightly agree^ith each 
other, the style is called bombast. And it requires in 
several cases much good sense and experience to be guarded 
against the force of such language ; for when propriety is 
neglected, a greater number of these affecting words may be 
taken into the service and a greater variety may he indulged 
in combining them. 

SECT. IT. — THE EFFECT OF WOBDS. 

If words have all their possible extent of power, three 
effects arise in the mind of the hearer. The first is, the 
Bound ; the picture, or representation of the thing 

signified by the sound ; the third is, the affection of the soul 
produced by one or by both of the foregoing. Compounded 
abstract words, of which we have been speaking, (honour, 
justice, liberty, and the like,) produce the first and the last 
of these efiects, hut not the second. Simple abstracts are 
used to signify some one simple idea, without much adverting 
to others which may chance to attend it, as h|ue, green, hot, 
cold, and the like ; these are capaBle of affecting all three of 
the purposes of words ; as the aggregate words, man, castle, 
horse, <fec., are in a yet higher degree. But I am of opinion,*" 
that the most general efiect, even of these words, does not 
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arise from their forming pictures of the peveral things they 
would represent in the imagination; because, on a very 
diligent examination of ray own mind, end getting others to 
consider theirs, I do not find that onde in twenty times any 
such picture is formed^ and when it is, there is most com- 
monly a particular effort of the imagination for that purpose. 
But the aggregate words operate, as T said of the compound- 
abstracts, not by presenting any image to the mind, but by 
having from use the same effect on being mentioned, that 
their original has when it is seen. Suppose we were to read 
a passage to this effect : “ The river Danube rises in a moist 
and mountainous soil in the heart of Grermany, where wind- 
ing to and fro, it waters several T)rincipalities, until, turning 
into Austria, and leaving the walls of Vienna, it passes into 
Hungary ; there with a vast flood, augmented by the Saave 
and the Drave, it q^its Christendom, and rolling through 
the barbarous countries which border on Tartary, it enters 
by man;5t^ouths in the Black Sea.” In this description 
many thi^s are mentioned, as mountains, rivers, cities, the 
sea, &c. But let anybody examine himself, and see whether 
he has had impressed on his imagination any pictures of a 
river, mountain, watery soil, Germany, &c. Indeed it is 
impossible, in the rapid ity^nd quick succession of words in 
conversation, to have ideas both of the sound of the word, 
and of the thing represented : besides, some words, expressing 
real essences, are so mixed with others of a general and 
nominal import, that it is impracticable to jump from sense 
to thought, from particulars to generals, from things to 
words, in such a manner as to answer the purposes of life ; 
nor is it necessary thafwe should. 

9 

SECT-. T. — EXAMPLES THAT WOEDS MAT ATEECT WITHOUT 
EAISINO IMAGES. 

I ErcfD it very hard to persuade several that their passions 
are affected by words from whence they have no ideas ; and 
yet harder to convince them, that in the ordinary course of 
conversation we are sufficiently understood without raising 
any images of the thingS concerning which we speak. It 
seems to be an odd subject of dispute with any man, whether 
he has ideas in his mind or not. Of this, at first view, every 
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man, in his o’wn forum, ought to judge without app6fl^. But^ 
strange as it may appear, we are often at a loss to know what 
ideas we have of things, or whether we have any ideas at 
all upon some subjects. It even requires a good deal of at- 
tention to be thoroughly satisfied on this head. Since I wrote 
these papers, I found two very striking instances of the possi- 
bility there is that a man may hear words without having any 
idea of the things which they represent, and yet afterwards 
be capable of returning them to others, combined in a new 
way, and with great propriety, energy, and instruction. The 
first instance is that of Mr. Blacklopk, a poet blind from his 
birth. Few men blessed with the most perfect sight can de- 
scribe visual objects with more spirit and justness than this 
blind man ; which cannot possibly be attributed to his hav- 
ing ja clearer conception of the things he describes than is 
common to other persons. Mr. Spence, in an elegant preface 
which he has written to the works of fhis poet, reasons very 
ingeniously, and, I imagine, for the most part, very rightly, 
upon the cause of this extraordinary phenomenon fTbut T can- 
not altogether agree with him, that some improprieties in 
language and thought, which occur in these poems, have arisen 
from the blind poet’s imperfect conception of visual objects, 
since such improprieties, and mugh greater, may be found in 
writers even of a higher class than Mr. Elacklock, and who 
notwithstanding possessed the faculty of seeing in its full per- 
fection. Here is a poet doubtle^ as much afiected by his 
own descriptions as any that reads them can be ; and yet he 
is affected with this strong enthusiasm by things of which he 
neither has nor can possibly have any idea further than that 
of a bare sound : and why may not those who read his works 
be affected in the ss^me manner that he was. With as little of 
any real ideas of the things described ? The second instance 
is of Mr. Saunderson, professor of mathematics in the uni- 
versity of Cambridge. This learned man had acquired great 
knowledge in natural philosophy, in astronomy, and whatever 
Sciences depend upon mathematical skill. What was the most 
extraordinary and the most to my purpose, he gave excellent 
lectures upon light and colours ; and this man taught others 
the theory of these ideas which ttt^y had, and which he him- 
self undoubtedly had not. But it is probable that the words 
red, blue, green, answered to him as well as the ideas ol 
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tlie colOG^ tbemselyes ; for the ideas of greater or lesser de» 
grees of refrangibility being applied to tbcice words, and the 
blind man being iiiStructed in what other respects they were 
found to agree or to disagree, it was as ea^y for him to reason 
upon the words, as if he had been fully master of the ideas. 
Indeed it must be owned he could make no new discoveries 
in the way of experiment. He did nothing but what we do 
every day in common discourse. When I wrote this last 
sentence, and used the words every day and common discourse^ 
I had no images in my mind of any succession of time ; nor 
of men in conference with each other ; nor do I imagine that 
the reader will have any such ideas on reading it. Neither 
when I spoke of red, or blue, and green, as well as refrangi- 
bility, had I these several colours or the rays of light pass- 
ing into a different medium, and there diverted from their 
course, painted before me in the way of images. I know very 
well that the mind p^sesses a faculty of raising such images 
at pleasure ; hut then an act of the will is necessary to this ; 
and in oMinary conversation or reading it is very rarely that 
any image at all is excited in the mind. If I say, I shall 
go to Italy next summer,’* I am well understood. Tet I be- 
lieve nobody has by this painted in his imagination the exact 
■figure of the speaker passing by land or by water, or both ; 
sometimes on horseback, Sometimes in a carriage ; with all 
the particulars of the journey. Still less has he any idea 
of Italy, the country to 'w hich T propose to go ; or of the 
greenness of the fields, the ripening of the fruits, and the 
wariflith ©f the air, with the change to this from a different 
season, which are the id^?as for which the word summer is sub- 
stituted : but least of all has he any image from the word 
next ; for this word stands for the idea of many summers, 
with the exclusion of all but one : and surely the man who 
says next summer^ has no images of such a succession and such 
an exclusion. In short, it is not only of these ideas which 
are commonly called abstract, and of which no image at all 
can be formed, but even of particular, real beings, that we 
converse without having any idea of them excited in the ima- 
gination ; as will certainly appear on a diligent examination 
of our minds. Indeed, sj> little does poetry depend for its 
effect on the power of raising sensible images, that I am con- 
vinced it would lose a very considerable part of its energy, if 
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this were the necessary result of all description. Because 
that union of affecting words, which is the most powerful of 
all poetical instruments, would frequently lose its force, along 
with its propriety and consistency, if the sensible images 
were always e?:cited. There is not perhaps in the whole^ 
Eneid a more grand and laboured passage ^an the descrip- 
tion of Vulcan’s cavern in Etna, and the works that are there 
carried on. Virgil dwells particularly on the formation of 
the thunder, which he describes unfinished under the ham- 
mers of the Cyclops. But what are the principles of this 
extraordinary composition ? 

Tres imbris torti radios^ ires nvhis aguosce 
Addiderant ; rutili ires ignis^ et alitis amtri : 

Fulgores nunc terrijicos, sonitumque^ metumque 
Miscebant operiy Jlammisque sequacibus iras. 

This seems to me admirably sublime ; yet if we attend coolly 
to the kind of sensible images which a combination of ideas of 
this sort must form, the chimeras of madmen caipM»t appear- 
more wild and absurd than such a picture. “ Three rays of 
twuted showers, three of watery clouds, three of fire, and three 
of the winged south wind ; then mixed they in the work terrific 
lightnings, and sound, and fear, and anger, with pursuing 
fiaynesy This strange composition is formed into a gross 
body ; it is hammered by the Cyclops, it is in part polished, 
and partly continues rough. Thet.truth is, if poetry gives us 
a noble assemblage of words corresponding to many noble 
ideas which are connected by circumstances of time or place, 
or related to each other as cause and effect, or associated in 
any natural way, they may be monldpd togetlier in any form, 
and perfectly answ,er their end. The picturesque connexion 
is not demanded ; because no real picture is formed ; nor is 
the effect of the description at all the h^ss upon this account. 
What is said of Helen by Priam and the old men of his coun- 
cil, is generally thought to give us the highest possible idea 
of that fatal beauty. 

Oh vfU€(TiQ, Tpipag icai ii'iKvippdafj ^A^aiovg, 

Toiy t apapi yvvaiKi nrokvv xpovov dXyta TrdffxdP* 

Aipaig d’ dBavarym Otyg tig toiKtv. 

They cried, No wonder such celestial charms 
For nine long years have set the world in arms ; 
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Wliait winning gr&eea j^iajestic mien | , 

She moves a go Mess, And she looks a queen* Pope. 

Here is liot one word said of the paitictllarB of her beauty ; 
molding which can in the least help ns to any precise idea 6f 
her person ; but yet we are much more touched by this maxv* 
ner of mentioning her, than by those long and laboured de- 
scriptions of Helen, whether handed down by tradition, or 
formed by fancy, which are to be met with in some authors. 
I am sure it affects me much more than the minute descrip- 
tion which Spenser has given of Belphebe ; though I own 
that there are parts in that description, as there are in all 
the descriptions of that excellent writer, extremely fine and 
poetical. The terrible picture which Lucretius has drawn of 
religion, in order to display the magnanimity of his philo- 
sophical hero in opposing her, is thought to be designed with 
gireat boldness and spirit. 

J^umana ante oculos fcede cum vita jacerety 
Jn "Ferris, oppressa gravi suh religioney 
Qua caput e codi regionibus ostendchat 
Horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans ; 

Primus Grains homo mortales tollere contra 
Est oculos ausus , — 

What idea do you derive frdm so excellent a picture ? none 
at all, most certainly : neither has the poet said a single word 
which might in the least se. ve to mark a single limb or feature 
of the phantom, which he intended to represent in all the 
horrors imagination can conceive. In reality, poetry and 
rhetoric do not succeed is? exact description so well as paint- 
ing does ; their business is, to affect rather by sympathy than 
imitation ; to display rather the effect of things on the mind 
of the speaker, or of others, than to present a clear idea of 
the things themselves. This is their most extensive province, 
and that in which they succeed the best. 

SECT. VI. — POETET iSTOT STEICTLY AN IMITATIVE AET. 

Hence we may observe that poetry, taken in its most ge- 
neral sense, canhot with stmct propriety he called an art of 
imitation. It is indeed an imitation so far as it describes the 
manners and passions of men which their words can express ; 
where mimi motus effort interpreic lingua. There it%8 strictly 
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fimitation ; and all niierely dramatic poetry is of tliis sort. 
Btlt descri^tim poetry operates chiefly by suhsUtution ; by 
tlfe means of sounds, which by custom have the effect of 
realities. Nothing is an imitation further than as it resem- 
bles sonfie other thing; and words undoubtedly ha've no sort 
of resemblance to the ideas for which they stand. 

SECT. VII. HOiV WOEBS IKPLUENOE THE PASSIONS. 

Now, as words affect, not by any original power, but by 
re|)resentation, it might be supposed, that their influence 
over the passions should be but light ; yet it is quite otherwise ; 
for we find by experience, that eloquence and poetry are as 
capable, nay indeed much more capable, of making deep and 
lively impressions than any other arts, and even than nature 
itself in very many cases. And tMs arises chiefly from 
these three causes. First, that we take an extraordinary 
part in the passions of others, and that we easily af- 
fected and brought into sympathy by any tokens which are 
shown of them ; and there are no tokens which can express 
all the circumstances of most passions so fully as words ; so 
that if a person speaks upon any subject, he can not only 
convey the subject to you, but likewise the manner in which 
he is himself affected by it. Certain it is, that the influence 
of most things on our passions *is not so much from the 
things themselves, as from our opinions concerning them ; 
and these again depend very much on the opinions of other 
men, conveyable for the most part foy words only. Secondly, 
there are many things of a very affecting nature, which can 
seldom occur in f^lie reality, but the words that represent 
them often do ; and thus they have an opportunity of making 
a deep impression and taking root in the mind, whilst the 
idea of the reality was transient ; and to some perhaps never 
really occurred in any shape, to whom it is notwithstanding 
very affecting, as war, death, famine, Ac. Besides, many 
ideas have never been at all presented to the senses of any 
men but words, as God, angels, devils, heaven, and hell, 
all of which have however a greai influence over the passions. 
Thirdly, by words we have it in our power to make such 
comhinations as we cannot possibly do otherwise. By this 
power of combinmg, we are able, by the addition of well- 
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chosen circuD? stances, to give 9k Me and force to the 
simple object. In painting we may represent any fine ^uro 
we please ; but we never can ^ve it those enlivening toacbes 
which it may receive from words. To represent an angel in 
a picture, you can only draw a beautiful young man winged : 
but what ;pamting can furnish out anything so grand as the 
addition ol one word, “ the angel of the LordV'* It is true, 
I have here no clear idea ; but these words affect the mind 
more than the sensible image did ; which is all I contend for. 
A picture of Priam dragged to the altar's foot, and ther# 
murdered, if it were well executed, would undoubtedly be 
very moving ; but there are very aggravating circumstances, 
which it could never represent : 

Sanguine foedantem quos ipse saeraverat ignes. 

As a further instance, let us consider those lines of Milton, 
where he describes the travels of the fallen angels through 
their dienjal habitation : 

— O’er many a dark and dreary vale 
They passed, and many a region dolorous ; 

O’er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp ; 

Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, hogs, dens, and shades of death, 

A universe of dcalh.-^ 

Hers is displayed the force of union in 

Rocks, caves, lakes, dens, bogs, fens, and shades; 

which yet would lose the greatest part of their effect, if they 
were not the ^ 

Rocks, caves, lakes, dens, bogs, fens, and shades — 

— — of Death, 

• 

This idea or this affection caused by a word, which nothing 
but a word could annex to the otliers, raises a very great de- 
gree of the sublime ; and this sublime is raised yet higher by 
what follows, a ’‘^universe of Death Here are again two 
ideas not presentable but by language ; and an union of them 
great and amazing beyond conception ; if they may properly 
be called ideas which present no distinct image to the mind : 
—but still it will be diffiiult to conceive how words can move 
the passions which belong to real objects, without represent- 
ing these objects clearly. This is difficult to us, because 
do not sufficiently distinguish, in our observations upon laa» 
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gkage, between a clear expression and a strong expressioiu 
These-are frequently confounded with each other, though they 
are in reality extremely different. The former regards the 
understanding ; the latter belongs to the passions. The one 
describes a thing as it is ; the latter describes it as it is felt. 
Kow, as there is a moving tone of voice, an impassioned 
countenance, an agitated gesture, which affect independent- 
ly of the things £U)out which they are exerted, so there are 
words, and certain dispositions of words, which being pecu- 
liarly devoted to passionate sulnects, and always used by those 
who are under the influence of any passion, touch and move 
us more than those which far more clearly and distinctly ex- 
press the subject matter. We yield to sympathy what we 
refuse to description. The truth is, all verbal description, 
merely as naked* description, though never so exact, conveys 
so poor and insufficient an idea of the tlSng described, that it 
could scarcely have the smallest effect, if the speaker did not 
call in to his aid ‘those modes of speech that mark f strong 
and lively feeling in himself. Then, by the contagion of our 
passions, we catch a fire already kindled in another, which 
probably might never have been struck out by the object de- 
scribed. W ords, by strongly conveying the passions, by those 
means which we have already mentmnea, fully compensate for 
their weakness in other respects. It may be observed, that 
very polished languages, and such aS are praised for their su- 
perior clearness and perspicuity, are generally deficient in 
strength. The French language has that perfection and that 
defect, whereas the Oriental tongues,*and m general the lan- 
guages of most unpolished people, have a great force and 
energy of expression*; and this is but natural. Uncultivated 

n le are but ordinary observers of things, and not critical 
istinguishing them ; but, for that reason, they admire 
more, and are more affected with what they see, and there- 
fore express themselves in a w^armer and more passionate 
manner. If the affection be well conveyed, it will work its 
effect without any clear idea, often without any idea at all of 
the thing which has originally given rise to it. 

It might be expected from the fertility bf the subject, that 
I should consider poetry, as it regards the sublime and beau- 
tiful, more at large ; but it must be observed that in this 
light it has keen often and well handled already. It was not 
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my design to enter mto tbe criticism of tbe sublime and beau- 
tiful in any art, bbt to attempt to lay down such principles 
as may tend to ascertain, to distinguish, and to form a sort of 
standard for them ; which purposes I thought might be best 
effected by an inquiry into the properties of such things in 
nature, as raise love and astonishment in us ; and by showing 
in what manner they operated to produce these passions. 
Words were only so fcr to be considered, as to show upon 
what principle they were capable of being the representatives 
of these natural things, and by what powers they were able^$) 
to affect us often as strongly as the things they represent, 
and sometimes much more strongly. 



SHOET ACCOUNT 


OP A Z.AT£ 

SHOET ADMINISTEATION. 

1766. 

The late administration came into employment, under tbo 
mediation of the Duke of Cumberland, on the tenth day of 
July, 1766 ; and was removed, upon a plan settled by the Earl 
of Chatham, on the thirtieth day of July, 1766, having lasted 
just one year and twenty days. ^ • 

In that space of time, 

The distractions of the British empire were composed, by 
the repeal of the American stamp act ; 

But the constitutional superiofity of G-reat Britain waa ^ 
preserved, by the act for securing the dependence of the oo-' 
tonics, * 

Private houses were relieved from the jurisdiction of the 
excise, by the repeal of the cider-tax. 

The personal liberty of the subjett was confirmed, by the 
resolution against general warrants. 

The lawful secrel^s of business and friendship were ren- 
dered inviolable, by the resolution for condemning the seizure of 
papers. 

The trade of America w'as set free from injudicious and 
ruinous imjiositiona — its revenue was improved, and settled 
upon a rational foundation — its commerce extended with 
foreign countries ; while all the advantages were secured to 
Great Britain, by the act for repealing certain duties ^ and en- 
couraging, regulating, and secwring fhe trade of this Icvngdom^ 
emd the British dominions in America. 

Materials were provided and insured to our manufacturea 
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—the sale oi these manufactoi 38 was incrjased — ^the African 
trade preserved aud extended — the principles of the act of 
navigation pursued, and the plan improved— and +he trade 
for bullion rendered free, secure, and permanent by the ad 
for openmg certain ports in Dommica and Jamaica. 

That administration was the first which proposed and en- 
couraged public meetings and free consultations of merchants 
from all parts of the kingdom ; by which means the truest 
lights have been received ; great benefits have been already 
derived to manufactures and commerce ; and the most ex- 
tensive prospects are opened for further improvement. 

Under them, the interests of our northern and southern 
colonies, before that time jarring and dissonant, were under-^ 
stood, compared, adjusted, and perfectly reconciled. The pas- 
sions aud animosities of the colonies, by judicious and lenient 
measures, were allay ^ and composed, and the foundation 
laid for a lasting agreement amongst them. 

Whilst^ that administration provided for the liberty and 
commerce df their country, as the true basis of its power, 
they consulted its interests, they asserted its honour abroad, 
with temper and with firmness ; by making an advantageous 
treaty of commerce with E-ussia ; by obtaining a liquidation 
of the Canada bills, to the satisfaction of the proprietors ; by 
reviving and raising from its ashes the negociation for the 
Manilla ransom, which ha^ been extinguished and abandoned 
by their predecessors. 

They trc'ated their sovereign with decency, with reverence. 
They discountenanced, a^d, it is hoped, for ever abolished, 
the dangerous and unconstitutional practice of removing 
military officers for their votes in parliament. They firmly 
adhered to those friends of liberty, who Bad run all hazards 
in its cause ; and provided for them in preference to every 
other claim. 

With the Earl of Bute they had no personal connexion ; 
no correspondence of councils. They neither courted him 
nor persecuted him. They practised no corruption ; nor 
were they even suspected of it. They sold no offices. They 
obtained no reversions or pensions, either coming in or going 
out, for themselves, their ramilies, or their dependents. 

In the prosecution of their measures they were traversed 
by an opposition of a new and singular character ;^an oppoai 
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jtion of placemen and pensioners. The^ were supported by 
the confidence of the nation. And having held their of&ces 
under many difiS-culties and discouragements, they leftifhem 
at the express command, as they had accepted them at^ the 
earnest request, of their royal master. 

These are plain facts ; of a clear and public nature ; 
neither extended by elaborate reasoning, nor heightened by 
the colouring of eloquence. They are the services of a single 
year. 

The removal of that administration from power is not to 
them premature ; since they were in office long enough to ac- 
compIiBh many plans of public utility ; and, by their perse- 
verance and resolution, rendered the way smooth ana easy 
to their successors ; having left their king and their country 
in a much better condition than they found them. By 
the temper they manifest, they seem jbo have now no other 
wish, than that their successors may do the public as real 
and as faithful service as they have done. 



OBSERVATiONS 

OK 

A LATE PUBLICATION, 

IMTITVXED, 

“THE PEESENT STATE OP THE NATION." 


O Tite, si quid ego adjuvero curamve levasso, 

Quffi nunc te coquit, et versat sub pectore fixa, 

Ecquid erit pijptii ? " Enn. ap. Cic. 


1769. 

Paett divisions, wlietlier on the whole operating for good 
or evil, are things inseparable from free government. This 
is a truth which, I believe, ^dmits little dispute, having been 
established by the uniform experience of all ages. The part 
a, good citizen ought to take in these divisions has been a 
matter of much deeper controversy. But God forbid that 
any controversy relating to our essential morals should admit 
of no decision. It appears to me, that this question, like 
most of the others whicfi regard our. duties in life, is to be 
determined by our station in it. Private men may be wholly 
neutral, and entirely innocent ; but theynvho are legally in- 
vested with public trust, or stand on the high ground of rank 
and dignity, which is trust implied, can hardly in any case 
remain indifferent, without the certainty of sinking into in- 
significance ; and thereby in effect deserting that post in 
which, with the fullest authority, and for the wisest purposes, 
the laws and institutions of their country have fixed them. 
However, if if be ttie office of those who are thus circum- 
stanced, to take a decided* part, it is no less their duty that 
it should be a sober one. It ought to be circumscribed by 
the B^me laws of decorum, and balanced by the same temper 
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■which bound and regulate all the rirtues. In a word, w© 
ought to act in party with all the moderation which does not 
absolutely enervate that vigour, and quench that fervency of 
spirit, without which the best wishes for the public good 
must evaporate in empty speculation. 

It is probably from some such motives that the friends of 
a very respectable party in this kingdom have been hitherto 
silent. For these two years past, from one and the same 
quarter of politics, a continual fire has been kept upon them ; 
sometimes from the unwieldy column of quartos and octavos ; 
sometimes from the light squadrons of occasional pamphlets 
and flying sheets. Every month lias brought on its periodi- 
cal calumny. The abuse has taken every shape which the 
ability of the writers could give it ; plain invective, clumsy 
raillery, misrepresented anecdote.^ No method of vilifying 
the measures, the abilities, the intentions, or the persons 
which compose that body, has been omitted. 

On their part nothing was opposed but patience and 
character. It was a matter of the most serious and indig- 
nant affliction to persons who thought themselves in con- 
science bound to oppose a ministry dangerous from its very 
constitution, as well as its measures, to find themselves, 
whenever they faced their adven^aries, continually attacked 
on the rear by a set of men who pretended to be actuated by 
motives similar to theirs. They b«w that the plan long pur- 
sued, with but too fatal a success, was to break the strength 
of this kingdom by frittering down the bodies which compose 
it, by fomenting bitter and sanguiiiary animosities, and by 
dissolving every tie of social afiection and public trust. These 
virtuous men, suc\I am warranted by public opinion to call 
them, were resolved ratlier to endure everything, than co- 
operate in that design. A diversity of opinion upon almost 
every principle of politics had indeed dra^vn a strong line of 
separation between them and some others. However, they 
were desirous not to extend the misfortune by ubinecessary 
bitterness ; they wished to prevent a difference of opinion on 
the commonwealth from festering into rancorous and incur- 
able hostility. Accordingly they endeavoured that all past 
controversies should be forgotten ; and that enough for the 

* History of the Minority. History of the Repeal of the Stamp-Act. 
Ooii8ideratioi«> on Trade and Finiince. Political Register, &c., &c. 
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daj t^hould l>e t’le evil thereof. There is however a limit at 
wK-ch forbearance ceases to be a virtue Men may tolerate 
injuries whilst they are only personal to themselves. Lut it 
is not the first of virtues to boar with moderation the indig- 
nities that are offered to our country. A piece has at length 
appeared, from the quarter of all the former attacks, which 
upon every public consideration demands an answer. Whilst 
persons more equal to this business may be engaged in affairs 
of greater moment, I hope I shall be excused, if, in a few 
hours of a time not very important, and from such materials 
as I have by me, (more than enough however for this pur- 
pose,) I undertake to set the facts and arguments of “this 
wonderful performance in a proper light. I will endeavour 
to state what this piece is ; the purpose for which I take it 
to have been written ; and the effects (supposing it should 
have any effect at all) iJ; must necessarily produce. 

This piece is called The 'present State of the Nation. It 
may be considered as a sort of digest of tlfie avowed maxims 
of a certain "political school, the effects of whose doctrines 
and practices this country will feel long and severely. It is 
made up of a farrago of almost every topic which has been 
agitated in parliamentary debate, or private conversation, on 
national affairs for these last. seven years. The oldest contro- 
versies are hauled out of the dust with which time and neg- 
lect had covered them. Arguments ten times repeated, a 
thousand times answered before, are here repeated again. 
Public accounts formerly printed and reprinted revolve once 
more, and find their old Ration in this sober meridian. All 
the common-place lamentations upon the decay of trade, the 
increase of taxes, and the high price of labour and provisions, 
are here retailed again and again in the sanie tone with which 
they have drawded through columns of Gazetteers and Ad- 
vertisers for a century together. Paradoxes which affront 
common sense, and uninteresting barren truths which gene- 
rate no conclusion, are thrown in to augment unwieldy bulk, 
without adding anything to weight. Because two accusations 
ire better than one, contradictions are set staring one another 
in the face, without even an attempt to reconcile them. 
And, to give the whole a sort of portentous air of labour and 
information, the table of the House of Commons is swept into 
this grand reservoir of politics. 
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As to tBe composition, it bears a striking and whimsical 
resemblance to a funeral sermon, not only in the pathetic 
prayer with which it concludes, but in the style and tenor of 
the w’hole performance. It is piteously doleful, nodding 
every now and then towards dulness ; well stored with pious 
frauds, and, like most discourses of the sort, much better 
calculated for the private advantage of the preacher than the 
edification of the hearers. 

The author has indeed so involved his subject, that it is 
fre(juently far from being easy to comprehend his meaning. 
It IS happy for the public that it is never difficult to fathom 
his design. The apparent intention of this author is to draw 
the most aggravated, hideous, and deformed picture of the 
state of this country which his querulous eloquence, aided 
by the arbitrary dominion he assumes over fact, is capable of 
exhibiting. Had he attributed our ijiisfortunes to their true 
cause, the judicious tampering of bold, improvident, and 
visionary ministers at one period, or to their supine negli- 

f ence and traitorous dissensions at another, the complaint 
ad been iust, and might have been useful. But far the 
greater ana much the worst part of the state which he ex- 
hibits, is owing, according to his representation, not to acci- 
dental and extrinsic mischiefs attendant on the nation, but 
to its radical weakness and constitutional distempers. All 
this however is not without j)urp(j8e. The author is in hopes, 
that, when we are fallen into a fanatical terror for the 
national salvation, we shall then be ready to throw ourselves, 
— in a sort of precipitate trust, sqpie strange disposition of 
the mind jumbled up of presumption and despair, — into the 
hands of the most pretending and forward undertaker. One 
such undertaker ^t least he has in readiness for our service. 
But let me assure this generous person, that however he may 
succeed in exciting our fears for the public danger, he will 
find it hard indeed to engage us to place any confidence in 
the system he proposes for our security. 

His undertaking is great. The purpose of this pamphlet, 
at which it aims directly or obliquely in every page, is to 
persuade the public of three or four of the most difficult 
points in the world — that all the* advantages of the late war 
were on the part of the Bourbon alliance ; that the peace of 
Paris perfectly consulted the dignity and interest of thii 
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country ; and that the 4.m^rican Stamp-act was a master- 
piece of policy and finance ; that the oidy good minister this 
nation has enjoyed since his Majest/s accession is the Earl 
of Bute ; and the only good Managers of revenue we have 
seen are Lord Despenser and Mr. George Grenville ; and, 
under the description of men of virtue and ability, he holds 
them out to us as the only persons fit to put our affairs in order. 
Let not the reader mistake me : he does not actually name these 
persons ; but, having highly applauded their conduct in all its 
parts, and heavily censured every other set of men in the king- 
dom, he then recommends us to his men of virtue and ability. 

Such is the author’s scheme. Whether it will answer his 
purpose I know not. But surely that purpose ought to be a 
wonderfully good one, to warrant the methods he has taken 
to compass it. If the facts and reasonings in this piece are 
admitted, it is all ovei* with us. The continuance of our 
tranquillity depends upon the compassion of our rivals. Un- 
able to seoiiire^to ourselves the advantages of peace, we are at 
the same time utterly unfit for war. It is impossible, if this 
state of things be credited abroad, that we can have any 
alliance ; all nations will fly from so dangerous a connexion, 
lest, instead of being partakers of our strength, they should 
only become sharers in our Aiin. If it is believed at home, 
all that firmness of mind and dignified national courage, which 
used to be the great support of this isle against the powers 
of the world, must melt away, and fail within us. 

In such a state of things can it be amiss if I aim at hold- 
ing out some comfort to th« nation ; another sort of comfort, 
indeed, than that which this writer provides for it ; a com- 
fort, not from its physician, but from its eonstitution ; if I 
attempt to show that all the arguments upon which he 
founds the decay of that constitution, and the necessity of 
that physician, are vain and frivolous? I will follow the 
author closely in his own long career, through the war, the 
peace, the finances, our trade, and our foreign politics : not 
for the sake of the particular measures which he discusses ; 
that can be of no use ; they are all decided ; their good is all 
enjoyed, or their evil incurred; but for the sake of the 
principles of war, peace, trade, and finances. These prin- 
ciples are of infinite moment. They must come again and 
again under consideration ; and it imports the public, oi 
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all tlimgB, that those of its ministers be enlarged, and just, 
and well confirmed, upon all these subjects. What notions 
this author entertains we shall see presently ; notions in my 
opinion very irrational, and extremely dMigerous ; and which, 
if they should crawl from pamphlets into counsels, and be 
realized from private speculation into national measures, can- 
not fail of hastening and completing our ruin. 

This author after having paid his compliment to the showy 
appearances of the late war in our favour, is in the utmost 
haste to tell you that these appearances were fallaciomf that 
they were no more than an imposition. — I fear I must trouble 
the reader with a pretty long quotation, in order to set be- 
fore him the more clearly this author’s peculiar way of con- 
ceiving and reasoning : 

** H^pily (the K.) was then advised by ministers who did 
not snner themselves to be dazzled by the glare of brilliant 
appearances ; but knowing them to \>q fallacioios, they wisely 
lesolved to profit of their splendour before our enemies should 
also discover the imposition. — The increase in tKe exports was 
found to have been occasioned chiefly by the demands of owr 
own fleets and armies, and instead of bringing wealth to the 
nation, was to be paid for by oppressive taxes upon the 
people of England, while the Eritish seamen were consum- 
ing on board our men of war and privateers, foreign ships 
and foreign seamen were employed m the transportation of 
our merchandise ; and the carrying trade, so great a source 
of wealth and marine, wcbs entirely engrossed hy the neutral 
nations. The number of British ships annually arriving in 
our ports was reduced 1756 sail, containing 92,559 tons, on 
a medium of the^six years war, compared with the six years 
of peace preceding it. — The conquest of the Havannah had, 
indeed, stopped the remittance of specie from Mexico to 
Spain ; but it had not enabled England to seize it : on the 
contrary, our merchants suffered by the detomtion of the 
galleons, as their correspondents in Spain were disabled from 
paying them for their goods sent to America. The loss of the 
trade to old S^ain was a further bar to am, inflttx of specie ; and 
the attempt upon Portugal had not only deprived us of an 
import of bullion from thence, but the payment of our troops 
employed in its defence was a fresh drain opened for the 
diminutipn of our circulating specie. — The high premiums 
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given for new lopns had ^nnk tiie price of the old stock near ’ 
a third of its original value ; so that tl: 3 purchasers had an 
obligation from the state to repay them with an addition of 
83 per cent, to their capital. Every new loan required new 
taxes to be imposed; new taxes must add to the price 6f 
our manufactures and lessen their consumption among foreign- 
ers. The decay of our trade must necessary occasion a de- 
crease of the public revenue ; Mud a deficiency of our funds 
must either be made up by fresh taxes, which would only add 
to the calamity ; or our national credit must bo destroyed, 
by showing the public creditors the inability of the nation to 
repay them their principal money. — Bounties had already 
been given for recruits which exceeded the year’s wages of 
the ploughman and reaper ; and as these were exhausted, and 
husbandry stood still for want of hands^ the manufacturers 
were next to be tempted to quit the anvil and the loom by 
higher offers. — France, banlcrupt France, had no such cala- 
mities intending over her ; her distresses were great, hui they 
were immediate and temporary ; her want of credit preserved 
her from a great increase of debt, and the loss of her ultrama- 
rine dominions lessened her expenses. Her colonies had, in- 
deed, put themselves into the hands of the English ; but the 
property of her subjects had teen preserved by capitulations, and 
a way opened for maMng her those remittances, which the wa/r 
had before suspended, ivithkis much security as in the time of 
•peace. — Her armies in Grermany had been liitherto prevented 
from seizing upon Hanover ; but they continued to encamp 
on the same ground on^which the first battle was fought ; 
and, as it must ever happen from the policy of the govern- 
ment, the last troops she sent into the Jielchwere always found 
to be th^ best, and her frequent losses only served to fill her 
regiments with better soldiers. The conquest of Hanover be- 
'iame therefore every campaign more probable. It is not to be 
noted, that, the French troops received subsistence only for 
the last three years of war ; and that, although large arrears 
were due to them at its conclusion, the charge was the less 
during its continuance.”^ 

If any one be willing to^ee to how much greater lengths 
the author carries these ideas, he will recur to the book. 
This is sufficient for a specimen of his manner of thinking. 

» P.6- 10. 
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*I believe one reflection uniformly obtrudes itself upon every 
reader of these paragraphs. For what purpose in any cause 
shall we hereafter contend with France ? Can we ever flatter 
ourselves that we shall wage a more successful war ? If, on 
our part, in a war the most prosperous we ever carried on, 
by sea and by land, and in every part of the globe, attended 
with the unparalleled circumstance of an immense increase 
of trade and augmentation of revenue ; if a continued series 
of disappointments, disgraces, and defeats, followed by public 
bankruptcy, on the part of France ; if all these still leave 
her a gainer on the whole balance, will it not be downright 
phrensy in us ever to look her in the face again, or to contend 
with her any, even the most essential points, since victory 
and defeat, though by different ways, equally conduct us to 
Our ruin ? Subjection to France without a struggle will in- 
deed be less for our honour, but on ^ every principle of our 
author it must be more for our advantage. According to his 
representation of tilings, the question is only concerning the 
most easy fall. France had not discovered, our statesman 
tblls us, at the end of that war, the triumphs of defeat, and 
the resources which are derived from bankruptcy. For my 
poor part, 1 do not wonder at their blindness. But the 
Fnglish ministers saw further. Our author has at length let 
foreigners also into the secret, and made them altogether as 
wise as ourselves. It is their oV.n fault if {ymlgato imperii 
a/rcano) they are imposed upon any longer. They now are 
apprized of the sentiments which the great candidate for the 
government of this great empire entertains ; and they will 
act accordingly. They are taught our w^eakness and their 
own advantages. '• 

Ho tells the w^orld,* that if France carries on the war 
against us in Germany, every loss she sustains contributes to 
the achievement of her conquest. If her armieil are three 
years unpaid, she is the less exhausted by expense. If her 
credit is destroyed, she is the less oppressed with debt. If 
her troops are cut to pieces, they will by her policy (and a 
wonderful policy it is) be improved, and will be supplied with; 
much better men. If the war is.^carried on in the colonies, 
he tells them that the loss of her ultramarine dominions 
lessens her expenses,® and insures her remittances ; 

^ * P. 9 , 10 . * P. 9. 
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If so, what is it we can do to hurt her ? — it will ie all an 
imposition, 2 i^ fallacious. Why the result must be — 
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The only way which the author’s principles leave for our 
escape, is to reverse our condition into that of Erance, and to 
take her losing cards into our hands. But though his principles 
drive him to it, his politics will not sulFer him to walk on this 
ground. Talking at our ease and of other countries, we may 
bear to be diverted with such speculations ; but in England 
we shall never be taught to look upon the annihilation of 
our trade, the ruir of our credit, the defeat of our armies, 
and the loss of our ultramarine dominions, (whatever the 
author may think of them,) to be the highroad to prosperity 
and greatness. 

The reader does not, I hope, imagine that I mean seriouGly 
to set about tlie refutation of these uningenious paradoxes 
and reveries without imagination. 1 state them only that 
we may discern a little in the questions of war and peace, 
the most weighty of all questions, what is the wisdom of 
those men who are licld out to us as the only hope of an ex- 
piring nation. The present ministry is indeed of a strange 
character ; at once indolent and distracted. But if a minis- 
terial system should be f<#rraed, actuated by such maxims as 
are avowed in this piece, the vices of the present ministry 
would become their virtues; their indolence would be the 
greatest of all public benefits, and a distraction that entirely 
defeated every one of their schemes would be our only 
security from destruction. 

To have stated these reasonings is enough, I presume, to 
do their business. But they are aceompanied with facts and 
records, which may seem of a little more weight. I trust, 
however, that the facts of this author will be as far from 
bearing the touchstone, as his arguments. On a little in- 
quiry, they will be found as great an imposition as the suc- 
cesses they are meant to depreciate ; for they are all either 
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'false or fallaciously applied ; or not in the least to the pur- 
pose for which they are produced. 

Eirst, the author, in order to support his favourite paradox, 
that our possession of the French colonies was of no detri- 
ment to France, has thought proper to inform us,^ that “ they 
put themselves into the hands of the English.'* He uses 
the same assertion, in nearly the same words, in another 
place “her colonies had put themselves into our hands." 
Now, in justice not only to fact and common-sense, but to 
the incomparable valour and perseverance of our military 
and naval forces thus unhandsomely traduced, I must tell 
this author, that the French colonies did not “put them- 
selves into the liands of the English.’* They were compelled 
to submit ; they were subdued by dint of English valour. 
Will the five years ’‘war carried on in Canada, in which fell 
one of the principal hopes of this nation, and all the battles 
lost and gained during that anxious period, convince this 
author of his mistake ? Let him inquire of Sir„Jeffery Am- 
herst, under whose conduct that war was carried on ; of Sir 
Charles Saunders, whose steadiness and presence of mind 
saved our fleet, and were so eminently serviceable in the 
whole course of the siege of Quebec ; of Greneral Monckton, 
who was shot through the body there ; whether France “ put 
her colonies into the hands of the English." 

Though he has made no exception, yet I would bo liberal 
to him ; perhaps he means to confine himself to her colonies 
in the West Indies. But surely it will fare as ill with him 
there as in North America, whilst' we remember that in our 
first attempt at Martinico we were actually defeated ; that it 
was three months before we reduced Guallaloupe ; and that 
the conquest of the Ilavannah was achieved by the highest 
conduct, aided by circumstances of the greatest good fortune. 
He knows the expense both of men and treasure at which 
we bought that place. However, if it had so pleased the 
peace-makers, it was no dear purchase ; for it was decisive of 
the fortune of the war and the terms of the treaty : the duke 
of Nivernois thought so ; France, England, Europe, consider- 
ed it in that light ; aU the worl^ except the then friends of 
the then ministry, who wept for our victories, and were in 
» P. 9. 2 P. 6. 
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liaste to get rid of the burden of our conquests. This 
author knows that Prance did not put those colonies into 
the hands of England ; but he well knows who did puu the 
most valuable of them into the hands of Prance. 

In the next place, our author^ is pleased to consider 
the conquest of those colonies in no other light than as 
a convenience for the remittances to Prance, which he as- 
serts that the war had betore suspended, but for which a way 
was opened (by our conquest) as secure as in time of peace. 
I charitably hope he knows nothing of the subject. I referred 
him lately to our commanders, for the resistance of the Prench 
colonies ; I now wish he would apply to our custom-house 
entries, and our merchants, for the advantages which we de- 
rived from them. 

In 1761, there was no entry of goods from any of the con- 
quered places but Guaaaloupe ; in that year it stood thus : 

Imports from Guadaloupe, value, £ 482,179 

In 1762, when we had not yet delivered up our con- 
quests, the account was, 

Guadaloupe, . . . . £ 513,241 

Martinico, . . 288,425 


Total imports in 1762, value, £ 801,669 

In 1763, after we had delivered up the sovereignty 
of these islands, but liept open a communica- 
tion with them, the imports were, 

Guadaloupe, . . . , . £ 412,303 

Martinico, ..... 344,161 

Havannah, .... 249,380 


Total imports in 1763, value, £ 1,005,850 


Besides, I find, in the account of bullion imported and 
brought to the jBank, that during that period in which the in- 
tercourse with the HavannahPwas open, we received at that one 

» P.9. 
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shop, in treasure, from that one place, £559,810; in the year 
1763, £389,450 ; so that the import from these places in that 
year amounted to £1,395,300. 

On this state the reader will observe, that I take the im- 
ports from, and not the exports to, these conquests, as the 
measure of the advantapjes which we derived from them. I do 
so for reasons which will be somewhat worthy the attention 
of such readers as are fond of this species of inquiry. I say, 
therefore, I choose the import article, as the best, and iudeed 
the only standard we can have, of the value of the "West 
India trade. Our export entry does not comprehend the 
greatest trade we carry on with any of the West India islands, 
the sale of negroes : nor does it give any idea of two other 
advantages we draw from them ; the remittances for money 
spent here, and the payment of part of the balance of the 
!North American trade. It is therefore quite ridiculous, to 
strike a balance merely on the face of an access of imports 
and exports, in that commerce ; though, in most foreign 
branches, it is, on the whole, the best method. If we should 
take that standard, it would appear, tliat the balance with our 
own islands is, annually, several hundred thousand pounds 
against this country.^ Such is its aspect on the custom-house 
entries ; but we know the direct contrary to be the fact. We 
know that the West Indians are always indebted to our mer- 
chants, and that the value of evBry shilling of West India 
produce is English property. So that our import from them, 
and not our export, ought always to be considered as their 
true value ; and this corrective ought to ])e applied to all ge- 
neral balances of our trade, which are formed on the ordinary 
principles. '' 

If possible, this was morii emphatically true of the French 
West India islands, whilst they continued in our hands. That 
none, or only a very contemptible part, of the value of this 
produce could be remitted to France, the author will see, 

* Total imports from the West Indies in 1764, . £2,909,411 

Exports to ditto in ditto, .... 896,511 

Excess of imports . . . . . £ 2/12,900 

In this, which is the common way of stating the balance, it wL appear 
upwards of two millions against us, which is ridiculous. 
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perhaps with unwillingness, bu'^ with the clearest conviction,* 
if he considers, that ir the year 1763, after we had ceased to 
export to the isles of Guadaloupe and xd[artin' lo, and the 
Havannah, and after the colonics were free to send all their 
produce to Old France and Spain, if they had any remittance 
to make ; he will see, that we imported from those places, in 
that year, to the amount of £1,395,300 So far was the whole 
annual produce of these islands from being adequate to the 
payments of their annual call upon us, that this mighty ad- 
ditional importation was necessary, though not quite sufficient 
to discharge the debts contracted in the few years wq held them. 
The property, therefore, of their wholci produce was ours; 
not only during the war, but even for more than a year after 
the peace. The author, I hope, wrill not again venture upon 
so rash and discouraging a proposition concerning the nature 
and effect of those conquests, as to call them a convenience 
to the remittances of France ; he sees, by this account, that 
what he asserts is not only without foundation, but even im- 
possible to be true. 

As to our trade at that time, he labours with all his might 
to represent it as absolutely ruined, or on the very edge of 
ruin. Indeed, as usual with him, he is often as equivocal in 
his expression, as he is clcjw in his design. Sometimes he 
more than insinuates a decay of our commerce in that war; 
sometimes he admits an increase of exports ; but it is in 
order to depreciate the advantages we might appear to derive 
from that increase, whenever it should come to be proved 
against him. He tells yq|i,^ “that it was chiefly occasioned 
by the demands of our own fleets and armies, and, instead of 
bringing wealth to the nation, was to be p%id for by oppres- 
sive taxes upon the people of England.” Clever was anything 
more destitute of foundation. It might be proved, with the 
greatest ease, from the nature and quality of the goods ex- 
ported, as well as from the situation of the places to which 
our merchandise w^as sent, and which the war could no wise 
affect, that the supply of our fleets and armies could not have 
been the cause of this wonderful increase of trade : its cause 
was evident to the whole world; the ruin of the trade of 
TVance, and our possession* of her colonies. What won- 
'^‘•nul effects this cause produced the reader will see be- 

» P. 6. 
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low ; ^ mi he will form on that account some judgment of the 
author’s candour or information. 

Admit however that a great part of our export, though no- 
thing is more remote from fact, was owing to the supply of 
our fleets and armies ; was it not something ? — was it not 
peculiarly fortunate for a nation, that she was able from her 
own bosom to contribute largely to the supply of her armies 
militating in so many distant countries ? The author allows 
that France did not enjoy the same advantages. But it is re- 
markable, throughout his whole book, that those circum- 
stances which have ever been considered as great benefits, 
and decisive proofs of national superiority, are, when in our 
hands, taken either in diminution of some other apparent 
advantage, or even sometimes as positive misfortunes. The 
optics of that politician must be of a strange conformation, 
who beholds everything in this distorted shape. 


1754. 

* Total export of British goods, 
Ditto of foreign goods in time, . 
Ditto of ditto out of time, . 

Total exports of all kinds, 

Total imports, 

Balance in favour of England, 
1761. 

Total export of British goods, 
Ditto of foreign goods in time, . 
Ditto of ditto out of time, 

Total exports of (ftl kinds. 

Total imports. 

Balance in favour of England, 



A a. 

d. 


value, 8,317,506 15 

3 

• 

. 2,910,836 14 

9 

• 

559,485 2 

10 


. 11,787,828 12 

10 

c 

. 8,093,472 15 

0 

I. 

. £3,694,355 17 

10 


£ s. 

d. 

, 

10,649,581 12 

6 

• • 

3,553,692 7 

1 

• 

. 355,015 0 

2 

. 

. 14,558,288 19 

9 

• 

. 9,294,915 1 

6 


£ 5,263,373 18 3 


Here is the state of our trade in 17G1, compared with a vnry good year of 

E rofound peace : botli are taken from th(i authentic entries at the custom- 
ouse. Ilow the author can contrive to make this increase of the export 
of English produce agree with his account of the dreadful want of hands 
in England, p. 9, unless he supposes manufactures to be without hands, 
I really do not see. It is painful to ^e so frequently obliged to set this 
author right in matters of fact. This stale will fully refute all that he 
said or insinuated upon the difhculties and decay of our trade* p. 6, 7, 
and 9 < 
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So far as to our trade. Wita regard to our navigation, he 
is still more uneasy at our situation, and still more fallacious 
in his state of it. In his text he affirms it tc have been en^ 
tirely engrossed by the neutral nations.” i This he asserts 
roundly and boldly, and without the least concern ; although 
it cost no more than a single glance of the eye upon his own 
margin to see the full refutation of this assertion. His own 
account proves against him, that, in the year 1761, the Brit- 
ish shipping amounted to 527,557 tons — the foreign to no 
more than 180,102. The medium of his sk years British, 
2,449,555 tons — foreign only 905,690. This state (his own) 
demonstrates that the neutral nations did not entirely engross 
our navigation. 

I am willing from a strain of candour to admit that this 
author speaks at random ; that he is only slovenly and inac- 
curate, and not fallacieus. In matters of account, however, 
this want of care is not excusable : and the diiference between 
neutral nations entirely engrossing our navigation, and being 
only subsidiary to a \ast]y augmented trade, makes a most 
material difference to his argument. From that principle of 
fairness, though the author speaks otherwise, I am willing to 
suppose he means no more than that our navigation had so 
declined as to alarm us with the probable loss of this valuable 
object. I shall however show, that his whole proposition, 
whatever modifications he ^nay please to give it, is without 
foundation ; that our navigation had not decreased ; that, on 
the contrary, it had greavly increased in the war ; that it had 
increased by the war; aad that it was probable the same 
cause would continue to augment it to a still greater height ; 
to what an height it is hard to say, had our success continued. 

But first, 1 must observe, I am much less solicitous whether 
his fact be true or no, than whether his principle is well 
established. Cases are dead things, principles are living and 

E roductive. I affirm then, that if in time of war our trade 
ad the goud fortune to increase, and at the same time a 
large, nay the largest, proportion of carriage had been en- 
grossed iy neutral nations, it ought not in itself to have been 
considered as a circumstance of distress. War is a time of 
inconvenience to trade ; iif general it must be straitened, 
and must find its way as it can. It is often happy for nation* 
* P. 7. See also p. 13. • 
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that they are able to call ill nei^tral navigation. They all 
aim at it. F^mnce endeavoured at it, but could not compase 
it. Will this author say, that in a war with Spain, such an 
assistance would not be of absolute necessity ? that it would 
not be the most gross of all follies to refuse it ? 

In the next place, his method of stating a medium of six 
years of war, and six years of peace, to decide this question, 
is altogether unfair. To say, in derogation of the advantages 
of a war, that navigation was not equal to what it was in time 
of peace, is what hitherto has never been heard of. No war 
ever bore that test but the war which he so bitterly laments. 
One may lay it down as a maxim, that an average estimate 
of an object in a steady course of rising or of falling, must in 
its nature be an unfair one ; more particularly if the cause of 
the rise or fall be visible, and its continuance in any degree 
probable. Average estimates are ne’^er just but when the 
object fluctuates, and no reason can be assigned why it should 
not continue still to fluctuate. The author chooses.to allow 
nothing at all for this : he lias taken an averagd of six years 
of the war. He knew, for everybody knows, that the first 
three years were on the whole rather unsuccessful ; and that, 
in consequence of this ill success, trade sunk, and navigation 
declined with it ; but thai grarfd delusion of the three last 
years turned the scale in our favour. At tlie beginning of 
that war (as in the commenccauent of every war) traders 
were struck with a sort of panic. Many went out of the 
freighting business. But by degrees, as the war continued, 
the terror wore off ; the danger oaine to be better appre- 
ciated, and better provided against ; our trade was carried on 
in large fleets, under regular convoys, and with great safety. 
Tlie freighting business revived. The ships were fewer, but 
much larger ; and though the number decreased, the tonnage 
was vastly augmented ; insomuch that in 1701 l\\e British 
shipping had risen by the author’s own account 527,557 tons. 
In the last year he has given us of the peace, it amounted to 
no more than 494,772 ; that is, in ihe last year of the war 
it was 32,785 tons more than in tlie correspondent year of 
his peace average. No year of the peace exceeded it except 
one, and that but little. ^ 

The fair account of the matter is this. Our trade had, as 
we have ^ust seen, increased to so astonishing a degree in 
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1761, as to employ British aud. 6 >reig 3 iL oliips to the amount 
of 707,659 tons, which is 149^500 more than wt employed in 
the last year of the peace. Thus our trade increased more 
than a fifth ; our British navigation had increased likewise 
with this astonishing increase of trade, but was not able to 
keep pace with it; and we added about 120,000 tons of 
foreign shipping to the 60,000, which had been employed in 
the last year of the peace. Whatever happened to our ship- 
ping in the former years of the war, this would be no true 
state of the case at the time of the treaty. If we had lost*^ 
something in the beginning, we had then recovered, and more 
than recovered, all our losses. Such is the ground of the 
doleful complaints of the author, that the carrying trade wot 
wholly engrossed by (he neutral nations. 

I have done fairly, and even very moderately, in taking 
this year, and not hi» average, as the standard of what might 
be expected in future, had the war continued. The author 
will be* compelled to allow it, unless he undertak(‘.s to show, 
first, that file possession of Canada, Martinico, Guadaloupe, 
Grenada, the Havannah, the Philippines, the whole African 
trade, the whole East India trade, and the whole Newfound- 
land fishery, had no certain inevitable tendency to increase 
the British shipping ; unless, in the second place, he can 
prove that those trades were, or might be, by law or indulg- 
ence, carried on in foreign vessels ; and unless, thirdly, he 
can demonstrate that the premium of insurance on British 
ships was rising as the war continued. He can prove not 
one of these points. 1 will show him a fact more that is 
mortal to his assertions. It is the state of our shipping in 

1762. The author had his reasons for stepping short at the 
preceding year. It would have appeared, had he proceeded 
further, that our tonnage was in a course of uniform augment- 
ation, owing to the freight derived from our foreign con- 
quests, and to the perfect security of our navigation from 
our clear and decided superiority at sea. This, 1 say, would 
have appeared from tlie state of the two years : 

1761. British, . . . 527,557 tons. 

1762. Ditto, f . . 559,537 tons. 

1761. Eoreign, . . . 180,102 tons. 

1792. Ditto, . . . 129,502 tona^ 
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The two last years of the peace were in no degree equal to 
these. Much of the navigation of 1763 was also owing to 
the war ; this is manifest from the large part of it employed 
in the carriage from the ceded islands, with which the com- 
munication still continued open. No such circumstances of 
glory and advantage ever attended upon a war. Too happy 
win he our lot, if we should again he forced into a war, to 
hehold anything that shall resemble them ; and if we were 
not then the better for them, it is not in the ordinary course 
of G-od’s providence to mend our condition. 

In vain does the author declaim on the high premiums 
given for the loans during the war. Ilis long note, swelled 
with calculations on that subject, (even supposing the most 
inaccurate of all calculations to be just,) would be entirely 
thrown away, did it not serve to raise a wonderful opinion of 
his financial skill in those who are noA less surprised than 
edified, when, with a solemn face and mysterious air, they 
are told that two and two make four. Tor what else do we 
learn from this note ? That the more expense is incurred by 
a nation, the more money will be required to defray it ; that 
in proportion to the continuance of that expense, will be the 
continuance of boiTowing ; that the increase of borrowing 
and the increase of debt will go hand in hand ; and, lastly, 
that the more money you want, the harder it will be to get 
it ; and that the scarcity of tho coi^inodity will enhance the 
price. Who ever doubted the truth, or the insignificance, of 
these propositions? what do they prove? that war is ex- 
pensive, and peace desirable. They contain notliing more 
than a common-place against war ; the easiest of all topics. 
To bring them hoin^ to his purpose, he ought to have shown 
that our enemies had money upon better terms ; which he 
has not shown, neither can he. I shall speak more fully to 
this point in another place. He ought to have shown that 
the money they raised, upon wliatever terms, had procured 
them a more lucrative return. He knows that ouf expendi- 
ture purchased commerce and. conquest : theirs acquired 
nothing but defeat and bankruptcy. 

Thus the author has laid down his ideas on the subject of 
war. Next follow those he entertains on that of peace. The 
treaty of Paris upon the whole has his approbation. Indeed, 
if his account of the war be just, he might have spared him- 
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it 

seif all further trouble. rest is dr^wn on as an inevit- 
able conclusio a If the house of Bourbon had the advantage, 
she must give the law ; and the peace, though it were much 
worse than it is, had still been a good on.^. But, as the 
world is yet deluded on the state of that war, other argumente 
are necessary ; and the author has in my opinion very ill sup- 
plied them. He tells of many things we have got, and of 
which he has made one a kind of bill. This matter may be 
brought; within a very narrow compass, if we come to consider 
the requisites of a good peace under, some plain distinct^ 
heads. I apprehend they may be reduced to these : 1. Sta- 
bility ; 2. Indemnification ; 3. Alliance. 

As to the first, the author more than obscurely bints m 
several places, that he thinks the peace not likely to last. 
However, be does furnish a security ; a security, in any light, 
I fear, hut insufhciei^ ; on his hypothesis, surely a very odd 
one : ‘‘ By stipulating for the entire possession of the con- 
tinent, (says he,) the restored Brench islands are become in 
some measTire dependent on the British empire; and the 
good faith of France in observing the treaty guaranteed by 
the value at which she estimates their possession.” ^ This 
author soon grows weary of his principles. They seldom 
last him for two pages together. When the advantages of 
the war were to be depreciated, then the loss of the ultra- 
marine colonies lightenec^ the expenses of France, facilitated 
her remittances, and therefore her colonists piU them into our 
hands. According to this author's system, the actual pos- 
session of these colonie# ought to give us little or no advant- 
age in the negotiation for peace ; and yet the chance of pos- 
sessing them on a future occasion gives a^perfect security for 
the preservation of that peace.^ The conquest of the Havan- 
nah, if it did not serve Spain, rather distressed England, says 
our author.^ But the molestation which her galleons may 
suffer from our station in Pensacola gives us advantages, for 
which w^ were not allowed to credit the nation for the 
Havannah itself; a place Burely full as well situated for 

» P. 12, 13. a P. 17. P. 6. 

^ “ Our merchants suffered^ by the detention of the galleons, as their 
correspondents in Spain were disabled from paying them for their goodi 
Bent to America.” State of the Nation, p. 7. 
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^very external purpose as Pensacola, and of more internal 
benefit than ten thousand Pensacolas. 

The author sets very little by conquests ; ^ I suppose it is 
because he makes them so very lightly. On this subject he 
speaks with the greatest certainty imaginable. We have, 
according to him, nothing to do, but to go and take posses- 
sion, whenever we think proper, of the French and Spanish 
settlements. It were better that he had examined a little 
what advantage the peace gave us towards the invasion of 
these colonies, which we did not possess before the peace. 
It would not have been amiss if he had consulted the public 
experience, and our commanders, concerning the absolute 
certainty of tliose conquests oil which he is pleased to found 
our security. And if, after all, he should have discovered 
them to be so very sure, and so very easjr, he might at least, 
to preserve consistency, have looked a^few pages back, and 
(no unpleasing thing to him) listened to himself, where he 
says, “ that the most successful enterprise could not compen- 
sate to the nation for the waste of its people, by carrying 
on war in unhealthy climates.” ^ A position which he repeats 
again, page 9. So tliat, according to himself, his security is 
not worth the suit ; according to fact, he has only a chance, 
God knows what a chance, of getting at it ; and therefore, 
according to reason, the giving up the most valuable of all 
possessions, in hopes to conquer them back, under any ad- 
vantage of situation, is the most ridiculous security that ever 
was imagined for the peace of a nation. It is true his friends 
did not give up Canada ; they could ^lot give up everything ; 
let us make the most of it. We have Canada, we know its 
value. We have not the French any longer to fight in North 
America ; and front this circumstance we derive considerable 
advantages. But here let me rest a little. The author 
touches upon a string which sounds under his fingers but a 
tremulous and melancholy note. North America was once 
indeed a great strength to this nal-ion. in opportunity of 
ports, in ships, in provisions, in men. We found her a 
sound, an active, a vigorous member of the empire. I hope, 
by wise management, she will again become so. But one of 
our capital present misfortunes is* her discontent and dis- 
» P. 12, 13. 
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obedience. To which of the author’s favourites this discon- 
tent is owing, we all know but too su^Hcieritly. It would be 
a dismal event, if this foundation of his security, and indeed 
of all our public strength, should, in reality, become our 
weakness ; and if all the powers of this empire, which ought 
to fall with a compacted weight upon the head of our enemies, 
should be dissipated and distracted by a jealous vigilance, or 
by hostile attempts upon one another. Ten Canadas cannot 
restore that security for the peace, and for everything vain-*, 
able to this country, which we have lost along with the af- 
fection and the obedience of our colonies. He is the wise 
minister, he is the true friend to Britain, who shall be able 
to restore it. 

To return to the security for the peace. The author tells 
us, that the original |p*eat purposes of the war were more 
than accomplished b}r the treaty. Surely he has experience 
and reading enough to know, that, in the course ol a war, 
events may Jbappen, that render its original very far from 
being its principal purpose. Tliis original may dwindle by 
circumstances, so as to become not a purpose of the second 
or even the third magnitude. I trust this is so obvious that 
it will not be necessary to put cases for its illustration. In 
that war, as soon as Spain entered into the quarrel, the se- 
curity of N orth Ameri(?a was no longer the sole nor the fore- 
most object. The Famili/HJompact had been 1 know not how 
long before in agitation. But then it was that we saw pro- 
duced into daylight and action the most odious and most 
formidable of all the dbnspiracics against the liberties of 
Europe that ever has been framed. The war with Spain was 
the first fruits of that league ; and a seCurity against that 
league ought to have been the fundamental point of a pacifi- 
cation with the powers who compose it. We had materials 
in our hands to have constructed that security in such a 
manner as^never to he shaken. But how did the virtuous 
and able men of our author labour for this great end ? They 
took no one step towards it. On the contrary, they counte- 
nanced, and, indeed, as far as it depended on them, recog- 
nised it ill all its parts ; our plenipotentiary treated with 
those who acted for the two crowns, as if they had been dif- 
ferent ministers of the same monarch. The Spanish minister 
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ifeoeived hia instructions, not from Madrid, but from Vep- 
Bailles. 

This was not hid from our ministers at home, and the di^ 
covery ought to have alarmed them, if the good of their 
country had been the object of their anxiety. They could 
.not but have seen that the whole Spanish monarchy was 
melted down into the cabinet of •Versailles. But they 
thought this circumstance an advantage ; as it enabled them 
to go through with their work the more expeditiously. Ex^ 
pedition was everything to them; because France might-, 
happen during a protracted negotiation to discover the great 
imposition of our victories. 

In the same spirit they negotiated the terms of the peace. 
If it were thought advisable not to take any positive security 
from Spain, the most obvious principles of policy dictated 
that the burthen of the cessions oughlf to fall upon France ; 
and that everything which was of grace and favour should be 
given to Spain. Spain could not, on her part, h^ve executed 
a capital article in the family compact, which obliged her to 
compensate the losses of France. At least she could not do 
it in America ; for she was expressly precluded by the treaty 
of Utrecht from ceding any territory or giving any advant- 
age in trade to that power. What did our ministers ? They 
took from Spain the territory of Florida, an object of no 
value except to show our dispositions to be quite equal at 
least towards both powers ; and they enabled France to com- 
pensate Spain by the gift of Louisiana ; loading us with all 
the harshness, leaving the act of kifidness with France, and 
opening thereby a door to the fulfilling of this the most con- 
Bolidatiug article the family compact. Accordingly that 
dangerous league, thus abetted and authorized by the English 
ministry without an attempt to invalidate it in any way, or 
in any of its parts, exists to this hour; and has grown 
stronger and stronger every hour of its existence. ^ 

As to the second component of a good peace, compensation, 
I have but little trouble ; the author has said nothing upon 
that head. He has nothing to say. After a war of such 
expense, this ought to have beeq a capital consideration. 
But on what he has been so prudently silent, I think it is 
right to speak plainly. All our new acquisitions together, 
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at this lime, scaice matter of revenue, either at home 

or abroad, sujfficient to defray the expen se of the:^‘ es^^blish- 
inents ; not one shilling towards the reduction of vior debt. 
Guadaloupe or Martinico alone would have given us material 
aid ; much in the way of duties, much in the way of trade 
and navigation. A good ministry would have considered 
how a renewal of the Aasienfo might have been obtained, 
"We had as much right to asic it at the treaty of Paris as at 
the treaty of Utrecht. We had incomparably more in oar 
hands to purchase it. Ploods of treasure would have poured 
into this kingdom from such a source ; and, under proper 
management, no small part of it would have taken a public 
direction, and have fructified an exhausted exchequer. 

If this gentleman’s hero of finance, instead of flying from 
a treaty, which, though he now defends, he could not approve, 
and would not oppoi3« ; if he, instead of shifting into an 
office, which removed him from the manufacture of the treaty, 
had, by his credit with the then great director, acquired for 
us these, or* any of these, objects, the possession of Guada- 
loupe or Martinico, or the renewal of the A.ssiento^ he might 
have held his head high in his country ; because he would 
have performed real service ; ten thousand times more real 
service, than all the econolny of which this writer is per- 
petually talking, or all the little tricks of finance which the 
expertest j uggler of the tr(S^asury can practise, could amount 
to in a thousand years. But the occasion is lost ; the time 
is gone, perhaps, for ever. 

As to the third requiaite, alliance, there too the author is 
silent. What strength of that kind did they acquire ? They 
got no one new ally ; they stript the enemy of not a single 
old one. They disgusted (how justly, or unjustly, matters 
not) every ally we had ; and from that time to this we stand 
friendless in Europe. But of this naked condition of their 
country I know some people are not ashamed. They have 
their system of politics ; our ancestors grew great by another. 
In this manner these virtuous men concluded the peace; 
and their practice is only consonant to their theory. 

Many things more might be observed on this curious head 
of our author’s speculations. But, taking leave of what the 
writer says in his serious part, if he be serious in any part, 
I shall only just point out a piece of his plea^ntry. !No 
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man I believe, ever denied that the time for making peace ia 
that in which the best terms may be obtained. But what 
that time is, together with the use that has been made of it, 
we are to judge by seeing whether terms adequate to our 
advantages, and to our necessities, have been actually ob- 
tained, Here is the pinch of the question, and to which the 
author ought to have set his shoulders in earnest. Instead of 
doing this, he slips out of the harness by a jest ; and sneer- 
ingly tells us, that, to determine this point, we must know 
the secrets of the Prench and Spanish cabinets, ^ and that 
parliament was pleased to approve the treaty of peace with- 
out calling for the correspondence concerning it. How just 
this sarcasm on that parliament may be, I say not ; but how 
becoming in the author, I leave it to his friends to determine. 

Having thus gone through the questions of war and peace, 
the author proceeds to state our debt,«and the interest which 
it carried, at the time of the treaty, with the unfairness and 
inaccuracy, however, which distinguish all his assertions, and 
all his calculations. To detect every fallacy, and rectify 
eveiy mistake, would be endless. It will be enough to point 
out a few of them, in order to show how unsafe it is to place 
anything like an implicit trust in such a writer. 

The interest of debt contracted during the war is stated 
by the author at £2,014,892. The particulars appear in 
pages 14 and 15. Among the^ is stated the unfunded 
debt, £9,975,017, supposed to carry interest on a medium at 
3 per which amounts to £299,250. W^ are referred to 
the Gonsideratio7U m the Trade aad ^inanceft of the Kingdom, 
p. 22, for the particulars of that unfunded debt. Turn to 
the work, and to thc^ place referred to by the author himself, 
if you have a mind to see a clear detection of a capital fallacy 
of this article in his account. You will there see that this 
unfunded debt consists of the nine following articles : the 

* Something however has transpired in the quarrels among those con- 

cerned in that transaction. It seems the good Ofotius of Britain, so much 
vaunted by our author, did his duty nobly. Whilst we were gaining such 
advantages, the court of France was astonished at our concessions. “ J’ai 
apport^ ^ Versailles, il est yrai, les Hatiiications dii lioi d’Angleterre d 
vostre grand ttomiemcnt, et d celui dc 6ie7{.d’auires. Je dois ccla au bon- 
t^s du Roi d’Angleterre, a cellos de Milord Bute, a Mons. Ic Comte d« 
Viry, a Mons. le Due de Nivernois, et en tin k mon scavoir faire.* ** Lettres. 
Ac. du Chev^ D’Eon, p. 51. 
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remaming subsidy to tbc Doke of Brunswick ; the remaining’ 
dedo'inmagemeni to the Landgrave of Ixesst' ; i;he German 
demands; the army and ordnance oxtraordiuaries ; the de- 
ficiencies of grants and funds; Mr. Touched s claim; the 
debts due to Nova Scotia and Barba does ; exchequer bills; 
and navy debt. The extreme fallacy of this state cannot 
escape any reader who will be at the pains to compare the 
interest money, with which he tiffirms us to have been loaded, 
in his State of the Nation, vdth the items of the principal 
debt to which he refers in his Considerations, The reader 
must observe, that of this long list of nine articles, only two, 
the exchequer bills, and part of the navy debt, carried any 
interest at all. The first amounted to £1,800,000 ; and this 
undoubtedly carried interest. The whole navy debt indeed 
amounted to £4,576,915 ; but of this only apart carried in- 
terest. The author. (S' the Considerations, &c., labours to 
prove this very point in p. 18 ; and Mr. (x. has always de- 
fended hirnsilf upon the same ground, for the insuflicient 
provision he made for the discharge of tliat debt. The reader 
see their own authority for it.^ 

Mr. G. did in fact provide no more than £2,150,000 for 
the discharge of these bills.in two years. It is much to be 
wished that these gentlemen would lay their heads together, 
that they would consider well this matter, and agree upon 
something. For when tllfe Scanty provision macle for the 

* “ The navy bills are not due till six months after they have been is- 
sued ; six months also of the^seameii’s wag-es by act of parliament must 
be, and in consequence of the rules prescribed by that act, twelve months* 
wages ge/iorally, and often much more, are retained ; and there has been 
besides at all times a large arrear of pay, which, tW^iigh kept in the ac- 
count, cf^uld never be claimed, the persons to whom it was due having 
left neither assignees nor representatives. The precise amount of such 
sums cannot be ascertained ; but they can hardly be reckoned less than 
13 or 14 hundred thousand pounds. On 31st Dec, 1754, when the navy 
debt was reduced nearly as low as it could be, it still amounted to 
£1,296,567 los. llj-of., consisting chieliy of articles which could not then 
be discharged ; such articles will be larger now, in proportion to the in- 
crease of the establishment ; and an allowance must always be made for 
them in judging cf ihe state of the navy debt, though they are not distin- 
guishable in the account. In^providing for that which is payable, the 
principal object of the legislature is always to discliarge the bills, for they 
are the greatest article ; they bear an interest of 4 per cent. ; and when 
the quantity of them is large, they are a heavy encumbrance upon ail 
money transactions,’* • 


9 
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unfunded debt is to be vindicated, then we are told it is a 
very small fart of that debt which carries interest. But 
when the public is to be represented in a miserable condition, 
and the cdiiBequences of the late war to be laid before us in 
dreadful colours, then we are to be told that the unfunded 
debt is within a trifle of ten millions, and so large a portion 
of it carries interest that we must not compute less than 
3 j}er cent, upon the whole. 

In the year 17G4, parliament voted £650,000 towards the 
discharge^ of the navy debt. This sum could not be applied 
solely to the discharge of bills carrying interest ; because 
part of the debt due on seamen’s wages must have been paid* 
and some bills carried no interest at all. Notwithstanding 
this, we And by an account of the Journals of the House of 
Oommons, in the following session, that the navy debt carry- 
ing interest was, on the 31st of December, 1764, no more 
than £1,687,442. 1 am sure therefore that I admit too much 
w'heii I admit the navy debt carrying interest, ^after the cre- 
ation of the navy annuities in the year 1763, to have been 
£2,200,000. Acid the excdiequer bills; and the wdiole un- 
funded debt carrying interest will be four millions instead 
of ten ; and the annual interest naid for it at 4^er cent, will 
be £160,000 instead of £299,250. An error of no small 
magnitude, and which could not have been owing to inad- 
vertency. 

The misrepresentation of tlie increase of the peace estab- 
lishment is still more extraordinary than that of the interest 
of the uiifimded debt. The increase is great undoubtedly. 
However, the author finds no fault with it, and urges it only 
as a matter of argument to support the strange chimerical 
proposals ho is to make us in the close of Ids w ork for the 
increase of revenue. The greati.T he made that establish- 
ment, the stronger he expected to stand in argument : but, 
whatever Im expected or proposed, he should have stated the 
matter fairly. He tells us that this establishmcuit is nearly 
£1,500,000 more than it was in 1752, 1753, and other years 
of peace. This he has done in his tisniil manner, by assertion, 
without troubling himself eithe|; with proof or probability. 
For be has not given us any state of the peace establishment 
in the years 1753 an d 1754, the time w hieli he means to com- 
pare withiftha present. As I am obliged to force him to that 
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precision, from 'which he alwftya flies as from his most dan- 
gerous enemy, I have been at the to search the 

Journals in tlie period bet-vve^ the two lust wars : and I find 
that the peace establishment, Consisting of the na^, the ord- 
nance, and the several incidental expenses, amounted to 
£2,346,594. Now is this 'writer wild enough to imagine, 
that the peace establishment of 1764 and the subsequent 
years, made up for the same ai tides, is £3,800,000 and up- 
wards ? His assertion howower goes to this. But I must 
take the liberty of correcting him in this gross mistake, and 
from an authority he cannot refuse, from liis favourite ■work, 
and standing authority, the Considerations. We find there, 
p. 43,^ the peace establishment of 1764 and 1765 stated at 
£3,609,700. This is near tw^o hundred thousand pounds 
less than that given in The State of the Nation. But even 
from this, in order to, render the articles 'wdiich compose the 
peace establishment in the two periods correspondent, (for 
otherwise they cannot be compared,) we must deduct first, 
his articles of the deficiency of laud and malt, wliic^h amount 
to £300,000. They certainly are no part of the establish- 
ment ; nor are they included in that sum, which I have stated 
above for the establishment in the time of the former 
peace. If they were proper to be stated at all, they ought 
to be stated in both accounts. We in List also deduct the 
deficieucies of funds, £202,400. These deficiencies are the 
difierence between the inten^st charged on the public for 
monies borrow^ed, and the produce of the taxes laid for the 
discharge of that interest. Annual provision is indeed to 
be made for them by parliament : but in the inquiry be- 


Navy . . . . . 


£ 1,450,900 

Army . . . . 


. 1,208,500 

Ordnance . . . . . 


174,000 

The four American governments 


19,200 

General surveys in America 


1,000 

Foundling Hospital 


. 38,000 

To the African committee * 


13,000 

For the civil establishment on the coast of Africa 

5,500 

Militia . . 

, 

100,000 

Deficiency of land and malt^ . 


. 300,000 

Deficiency of funds 


‘202,400 

Kxtraordinaries of the army and navy . 

• 

35,000 


ToIaI 

if 3, 609, 700 
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fore ns, which is only what charge is brought on the public 
by interest paid or to be paid for money borrowed, the ut- 
most that the author should do, is to bring into the account 
the full interest for all that money. This he has done in p. 15 ; 
and he repeats it in p. 18, the very page I am now examining, 
£2,614,892. To comprehend afterwards in the peace estab- 
lishment the deficiency of the fund created for payment of 
that interest, would be laying twice to the account of the war 
part of the same sum. Suppose ten millions borrowed at 4 
per cent., and the fund for payment of the interest to pro- 
duce no more than £200,000. The whole annual charge on 
the public is £400,000. It can be no more. But to charge the 
interest in one part of the account, and then the deficiency in 
th© other, would be charging £600,000. The deficiency of 
funds must therefore be also deducte/1 from the peace estab- 
lishment in the Considerations ; and then the peace establish- 
ment in that author will be reduced to the same articles with 
those included in the sum I have already mentioned for the 
peace establishment before the last war, in the year 1753, and 
1754. 

Peace establishment in the Considerations . £ 3,609,700 

Deduct deficiency of land and fhalt £ 300,000 
Ditto of funds . . . 202,400 

f 502,400 


£ 3,107,300 

Peace establishment before the late^war, in which no 
deficiencies of land and malt, or funds, are in- 
cluded 2,346,594 


Difierence £760,706 

Being about half the sum which our author has been 
pleased to suppose it. 

Let us put the whole together. The author states. 
Difference of j)eace establishment before and since 

the war . . . £ 1,500,000 

Interest of debt contracted by the War . 2,614,892 


Carried over 


£ 4,114,892 
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Brouglit over £ 4,114,892 
The real difference in the peace eetab- 
lishment is . . 760,706 

The actual interest of the funded 
debt, including that charged on 
’ the sinking fund £ 2,315,642 
The actual interest of 
unfunded debt at 
most . . 160,000 


Total interest of debt contracted 

by the war . . . 2,475,642 

Increase of peace establishments, and interest of 

the new debt .... 3,236,348 


• Error of the author £ 878,544 

It is true, the extraordinaries of the army have been found 
considerably greater than the author of the Considerations 
was pleased to fpretell they would be. The author of The 
Present State avails himself of that increase, and, finding it 
suit his purpose, sets the whftle down in the peace establish- 
ment of the present times. If this is allowed him, his error 
perhaps may be reduced to £700,000. But I doubt the 
author of the Considerations will not thank him for admit- 
ting £200,000 and upwards, as the peace establishment for 
extraordinaries, when that^ author has so much laboured to 
confine them within £35,000. 

These are some of the capital fallacies of ^be author. To 
break the thread of my discourse as little as possible, I have 
thrown into the margin many instances, though Grod knows 
far from the whole, of his inaccuracies, inconsistencies, and 
want of common care. I think myself obliged to take some 
notice of them, in order to take off from any authority this 
writer may have ; and to put an end to the deference which 
careless men are apt to pay to one who boldly arrays his ac- 
counts, and marshals his figures, in perfect confidence that 
their correctness will never*be examined.^ 

* Upon the money borrowed in 1760, the premium of one per cent was 
for twenty-one years, not for twenty ; tiiis annuity has been^ paid eight 
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However, for argument, I am content to take his state of 
it. The debt was and is enormous. The war was expensive. 
The best economy had not perhaps been used. But I must 
observe, that war and economy are things not easily recon- 
ciled ; and that the attempt of leaning towards parsimony 
in such a state may be the worst management, and in the 
end the worst economy in the world, hazarding the total 
loss of aU the charge incurred, and of everything else along 
with it. 

But cui lono all this detail of our debt ? ITas the author 
given a single light towards any material reduction of it ? 
Sot a glimmering. We shall see in its place what sort of 
thing he proposes. But before he commences his operations, 
in order to scare the public imagination, he raises by art 
piagic a thick mist before our eyes, through which glare the 
most ghastly and horrible phantoms,.* 

years instead of seven ; the sum paid is therefore £040,000 instead of 
£560,000 ; the remaining term is worth ten years and a quarter instead 
of eleven years ; * its value is £820.000 instead of £880,000 ; and the 
whole value of that premium is £1,400,000 instead of £1,440,000. The 
like errors are observable in his computation on the additional capital of 
three per cent, on the loan of that year. In like manner, on the loan of 
1762, the author computes on five years’ payment instead of six; and 
says in express terms, that take 5 from 19, and there remains 13. These 
are not errors of the pen or the press ; the several computations pursued 
in this part of the work with great diligence and eanifislness prove them 
errors upon much deliberation. Thus ihc premiums in 1759 are cast up 
£90,000 too little, an error in the first rule of arithmetic. “ 'Fhe annui- 
ties borrowed in 1766 and 1758 are,” says he, “ to continue till redeemed 
by parliament.” He does not take notice that the first are irredeemable 
till February 1771, the other till July 1782. In this the amount of the 
premiums is computed on the time which they have run. Weakly and 
ignorantly ; for he Kiight have added to this, and strengthened his argu- 
ment, such as it is, by charging also the value of the additional one per 
cent, from the day on which he wrote, lo at Icfust that day on which these 
annuities became redeemable. To make ample amends, however, he 
has added to the premiums of 15 per cent, in 1759, and 3 per cent, in 
1760, the annuity paid for them since their commencement ; the fallacy 
of which is manifest ; for the premiums in these coses can be neither more 
nor less than the additional capital for wliicb the public stands engaged, 
and is just the same whether five or five hundred years’ annuity has been 
paid for it. In private life, no man persuades himself that he has borrow- 
ed £200 because he happens to htive paid twenty years’ interest on a loan 
of £100. *■ 


♦ See Smart and Deraoivre. 
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Hum igitur terrorem animi tenebrasque necesse est. 

Non radii soltSy neque lucida tela diei 
Discutiant, sed natures species ratio que. 

Let US therefore calmly, if we can for the fright into wbicl 
he has put us, appreciate those dreadful and deformed gor 
gons and hydras, which inhabit the joyless regions of an ira 
agination fruitful in nothing but the production of monsters 
His whole representation is founded on ihe supposec 
operation of our debt upon our manufactures and ciii 
trade. To this cause he attributes a certain supposed dear- 
ness of the necessaries of life, which must compel our manu- 
facturers to emigrate to cheaper countries, particularly tc 
France, and with them the manufacture. Thence consump- 
tion declining, and with it revenue. He will not permit 
the real balance of our trade to be estimated so high as 
£2,500,000; and the interest of the debt to foreigners carries 
off £1,500,000 of that balance. France is not in the same con- 
dition. Then follow his wailings and lamentiugs, which he 
renews over 5nd over, according to his custom — a declining 
trade, and decreasing specie — on the point of becoming tri- 
butary to France — of losing Ireland — of having the colonies 
torn away from us. 

The first thing u])on whiefi I shall observe is,^ what he takes 
for granted as the clearest of all propositions, the emigration 
of our manufacturers to France. 1 undertake to say that 
this assertion is totally groundless, and 1 challenge the author 
to bring any sort of proof of it. If living is cheaper in 
France, that is, to be had for less specie, wages are propor- 
tionably lower. No manufacturer, let the living be what it 
will, was ever known to fly for refuge to low wages. Money 
is the flrst thing which attracts him. Accordingly our wages 
attract artificers from all parts of the world. From two 
shillings to one shilling, is a fall, in all men’s imaginations, 
which no calculation upon a difference in the price of ihe 
necessaries ‘of life can compensate. But it will be hard to 
prove that a French artificer is better fed, clothed, lodged, 
and warmed, than one in England ; for that is the sense, and 
the only sense, of living cheaper. If, in truth and fact, our 
artificer fares as well in alP these respects as one in the same 
state in France — how stands the matter in point of opinion 
and prejudice, the springs by which people in tlj^i class of 
* P.30—32. 
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Tjfe are cliiefly actuated ? The idea of our common people 
concerning French living is dreadful ; altogether as dreadful 
as our author’s can possibly be of the state of his own country; 
a way of thinking that will hardly ever prevail on them to 
desert to Franco/ 

But, leaving the author’s speculations, the fact is, that 
they have not deserted ; and of course the manufacture can- 
not be departed, or departing, with them. I am not indeed 
able to get at all the details of our manufactures ; though, I 
think, I have taken full as much pains for that purpose as 
our author. Some I have by me ; and they do not hitherto, 
thank God, support the author’s complaint, unless a vast in- 
crease of the quantity of goods manufactured be a proof of 
losing the manufacture. On a view of the registers in the 
'West Biding of Yorkshire, for three years before the war, and 
for the three last, it appears, that the quantities of cloths 
entered were as follows : 


1752 . 

1753 

1754 . 

Pieces broad. 

60,724 

65,358 

66,070 

• 

Pieces narrow, 

*72,442 

71,618 

72,394 


172,15^ 


216,454 


« 

1765 

1766 « 

1767 

Pieces broad. 

54,660 

72,575 

102,428 

Pieces narrow. 

77,419 

78,893 

78,819 

3 years, '^ending 
3 vears, ending 

1767 

1754 

229,663 

172,152 

235,131 

216,454 


Increase 

67,511 

18,677 


In this manner this capital branch of manufacture has in- 

’ In a course of years a few manufacturers have been tempted abroad, 
not by cheap living, but by immense prt^iums, to set up as masters, and 
to introduce tlie manufacture. This must happen in every country emi- 
nent for the skill of its artiticers, and has nothing to do with taxes and the 
price of provisions. 
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creased, under tlic incregoe of taxes ; and this not from a • 
declining, but from a greatly flouiishing, j eriod of commerce. 
I may say the same on the best authority of the fabric of 
thin goods at Halifax ; of the bays at Eochdalc ; and of that 
infinite variety of admirable manufactures that grow and ex- 
tend every year among the spirited, inventive, and enter- 
prising traders of Manchester. 

A trade sometimes seems tc perish when it only assumes 
a different form. Thus the coarsest woollens were formerly 
exported in great quantities to Eussia. The Eussians now 
supply themselves with these goods. But the export thither 
of finer cloths has increased in proportion as the other has 
declined. Possibly some parts of the kingdom may have 
felt something like a languor in business. Objects like trade 
and manufacture, wl'ich the very attempt to confine would 
certainly destroy, frequently change their place ; and there- 
by, far from being lost, are often highly improved. Thus 
:?ome manufactures hkve decayed in the west and south, 
which have made new and more vigorous shoots when tians- 
planted into the north. And here it is impossible to pass 
by, though the author has said nothing upon it, the vast ad- 
dition to the mass of British trade, which has been made by 
the improvement of Scotland. What does he think of the 
commerce of the city of Glasgow, and of the manufactures of 
Paisley and all the adjaceuy. country ? Has this anything like 
the deadly aspect and facies llippocraiica which the false 
diagnostic of our state physician has given to our trade in 
general ? Has he not h(wd of the iron works of such magni- 
tude even in their cradle which are set up on the Carron, 
and which at the same time have drawn nothing from Shef- 
field, Birmingham, or Wolverhampton? 

This might perliaps be enough to show the entire falsity 
of the complaint concerning the decline of our manufactures. 
But every step we advance, this matter clears up more and 
more; and* the false terrors of the author are dissipated, and 
fade away as the light appears, “ The trade and manufactures 
of this country (says he) going to ruin, and a diminution of 
our revenue from consumption must attend the loss of so 
many seamen and artificers.” Nothing more true than the 
general observation : nothing more false than its application 
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.to our circumstances. Let the revenue on consumption 
speak for itself : 

Average of net excise, since the new duties, 

three years ending 1767 . . . . £ 4,590,734 

Ditto before the new duties, three years end ’ 

ing 1759 3,261,694 

Average increase £ 1,329,040 

Here is no diminution. Here is, on the contrary, an immense 
increase. This is owing, I shall be told, to the new duties, 
which may increase the total bulk, but at the same time may 
make some diminution of the produce of the old. Were this 
the fact, it would be far from supporting the author’s com- 
plaint. It might have proved that iha burthen lay rather too 
heavy ; but it would never prove that the revenue from con^ 
sumption was impaired, whicli it was his business to do. But 
what is the real fact ? Let us take, as the besi^ instance for 
the purj)ose, the produce of the old hereditary and temporary 
excise granted in the reign of Charles the Second, whose ob- 
ject is that of most of the new impositions, from two aver- 
ages, each of eight years. ' 

Average, first period, eight years, ending 1754 £ 525,317 

Ditto, second period, eight years, •ending 1767 538,542 

Increase £ 13,225 

I have taken the^e averages as including in each a war and 
a peace period; the first before the imposition of the new 
duties, the other since those impositions ; and such is the 
state of the oldest branch of the revenue from consumption. 
Besides the acquisition of so much new, this article, to speak 
of no other, has rather increased under the pressure of all 
those additional taxes to which the author is pleased to at- 
tribute its destruction. But as the author has made his 

g *and effort against those moderate, judicious, and necessary 
vies, which support all the digfiity, and credit, and the 
power of his country, the reader will excuse a little further 
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detail on this subject ; that wr may see little oppres- 
sive those taxes are oi the shoulders of the public, with 
which he labours so earnestly to loa,d its imagination. For 
this purpose we take the state of that specific article upon 
which the two capital burthens of the war leaned the moat 
immediately, by the additional duties on malt, and upon beer. 

BaTTela. 

Average of strong beer, brewed in eight years 

before the additional malt and beer duties, . 3,895,059 
Average of strong beer, eight years since the 
duties ... 4,060,726 


Increase in the last period 165,667^ 


Here is the effect of two such daring taxes as Sd. by the 
bushel additional on ««nalt, and 3^. by the barrel additional 
on beer. Two impositions laid without remission one upon 
the neck of the other ; and laid upon an object which before 
had been irSmensely loaded. They did not in the least im- 
pair the consumption : it has grown under them. It appears 
that, upon the whole, the people did not feel so much incon- 
venience from the new duties as to oblige them to take refuge 
in the private brewery. Quite the contrary happened in both 
these respects in the reign of King William ; audit happened 
from much sligliter impositions.^ No people can long con- 
sume a commodity for which they are not well able to pay. 
An enlightened reader laughs at the inconsistent chimera of 
our author, of a peopie universally luxurious, and at the 
same time oppressed with taxes and declining in trade. For 
my part, I cannot look on these duties as the author does. 
He secs nothing but the burthen. I can perceive the burthen 
as well as he ; but I cannot avoid contemplating also the 

‘ Although the public brewery has considerably increased in this latter 
period, the j)roduce of the malt tax has been something less than in the 
former ; this cannot be attributed to the new malt tax. Had this been 
the cause of the lessened consumption, the public brewery, so much more 
burthened, must have felt it more. The cause of this diminution of the 
malt tax, I take to have been principally owing to the greater dearness of 
com in the second period than in the first, which, in all its consequences, 
affected the people in the eourfiry much more than those in the towns. But 
the revenue from consumption w'as not, on the whole, impaired ; as wo 
have seen in the foregoing page. 
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Btrength tHat supports it. From thence I draw the most 
comfortable assurances of the future vigour, and the ample 
resources, of this great misrepresented country; and can 
never prevail on myself to make complaints which have no 
cause, in order to raise hopes which have no foundation. 

When a representation is built on truth and nature, one 
member supports the other, and mutual lights are given and 
received from every part. Thus, as our manufacturers have not 
deserted, nor the manufacture left us, nor the consumption 
declined, nor the revenue sunk ; so neither has trade, which 
is at once the result, measure, and cause of the^ whole, in the 
least decayed, as our author has thought proper sometimes to 
affirm, constantly to suppose, as if it were the most indis- 
putable of all propositions. The reader will see below the 
Comparative state of our trade ^ in three of the best years 
before our increase of debt and taxes, and with it the three 
last years since the author’s date of our ^uin. 

In the last three years the whole of our exports was be- "* 
tween 44 and 45 millions. In the three years preceding the 
war, it was no more than from 35 to 36 millions. The aver- 
age balance of the former period was £ 3,706,000 ; of the 
latter, something above four millions. It is true, that whilst 


Total Imports, value. Exports, ditto. 


1752 

1753 

1754 

• 

£ 7,889,309 
, 8,025,029 .w 

8,093,472 

£ 11,094,912 
12,243,604 
11,787,828 


Total 

£ 24,007,870 

35,726,344 

24,607,870 



Exports exceed imports 

11,118,474 



Medium balance 

£3,706,158 

1764 

1765 

1766 

• 

£ 10,319,940 
. 10,889,742 . 

11,475,825 

£ 10,164,5.32 
14,550,507 
14,024,964 


Total 

£ 32,685,513 . 

. 44,740,003 
32,685,513 



Exports exceed’ 

12,054,490 

Medium balance for three last years 

£ 4,018,163 
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the impressions of the author’s destructive war continued, 
our trade was greater than it is at ^present. One of +he 
necessary consequences of the peace was, that TVance must 
gradually recover a part of those markets of which she had 
been originally in possession. However, after all these de- 
ductions, still the gross trade in the worst year of the present 
is better than in the best year of any former period of peace. 
A very great part of our taxes, if not the greatest, has been 
imposed since the beginning of the century. On the author’s 
principles, this continual increase of taxes must have ruined 
our trade, or at least entirely checked its grow th. But I have 
a manuscript of Davenant, w^hich contains an abstract of our 
trade for the years 170B and 1704 ; by which it appears, that the 
whole export from England did not then exceed £6,552,019. 
It is now consideraLly, more than double that amount. Yet 
England was then a rich and flourisliing nation. 

The author endeavours to derogate from the balance in ouf 
favour as itigtands on the entries, and reduces it from four 
millions, as it there appears, to no more than £ 2,500,000. 
His observation on the looseness and inaccuracy of the ex- 
port entries is just ; and that the error is always an error of 
excess, I readily admit. But because, as usual, he has wholly 
omitted some very material facts, his conclusion is as erro- 
neous as the entries he complains of. 

On this point of the chstom-house entries I shall make a 
few observations. 1st, The inaccuracy of these entries can 
extend only to Fuee jjxoons, that is, to such British pro- 
ducts and manufactures, as are exported without drawback 
and without bounty ; wdiich do not in general amount to 
more than two-thirds at the very utmo.^ of the whole ex- 
port even of our home products. The valuable articles of 
corn, malt, leather, hops, beer, and many others, do not 
come under this objection of inaccuracy. The article of 
I'ehttfioxte Goons re-exported, a vast branch of our com- 
merce, admits of no error, (except some smaller frauds which 
cannot be estimated,) as they have all a draw^back of duty, 
and the exporter must therefore correctly specify their quan- 
tity and kind. The autlor therefore is not warranted, from 
the known error in some of the entries, to make a general 
defalcation from the whole balance in our favour. This 
error cannot affect more than half, if so much,t>f the export 
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‘article. 2ndly, In the account made uj) at the inspector-ge- 
neral’s office, they estimate only the original cost of British 
products as they are here purchased ; and on foreign goods, 
only the prices in the country from whence they are sent. 
This was the method established by Mr. Davenant.; and, as 
far as it goes, it certainly is a good one. But the profits of 
the merchant at home, and of our factories abroad, are not 
taken into the account : which profit on such an immense 
quantity of goods exported and re-exported cannot fail of 
being very great : live per cent, upon the whole, I should 
think a very moderate atlovrance. 3rdly, It does not com- 
prehend the adAWilage arising from the employment of 
600,000 tons of shipping, wdiicli must be paid by the foreign 
consumer, and which, in many bulky articles of commerce, 
is equal to the value of the commodity. This can scarcely 
be rated at less tlian a million annually^ 4thly, The whol^ 
import from Ireland and America, and from the West Indies, 
is set against us in the ordinary way of striking* a balance of 
imports and exports ; whereas the import and export are 
both our own. This is just as ridiculous, as to put against 
the general balance of the nation, how much more goods 
Cheshire receives from London, than London from Cheshire. 
The whole revolves and circulates through this kingdom, and 
is, so far as it regards our profit, in the nature of home trade, 
as much as if the several countrihs of America and Ireland 
w^ere all pieced to Cornwall. The course of exchange with 
all these places is fully sufficient tp demonstrate that this 
kingdom has the w hole advantag(5 of their commerce. When 
the final profit upon a whole sysfem of trade rests and cen- 
tres in a certain place, a balance struck in that place merely 
on the mutual sale of commodities is quite fallacious. 5thly, 
The custom-house entries furnish a most defective, and, in- 
deed, ridiculous idea of the most valuable branch of trade 
we have in the w'orld, — that with jVev\Tc)undland.'^ Observe 
what you export thither; a little spirits, provision, fishing 
lines, and fishing hooks. Is this export the true idea of the 
Newfoundland trade in the light of a beneficial branch of 
commerce? Nothing less. Examine our imports from 
thence; it seems, upon this vulgar idea of exports and im- 
ports, to turn the balance against you. But your exports to 
Newfoundlalid are your own goods. Tour import is your 
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own food; as mucl) your own, as that you raise with your 
ploughs out of your own soil ; and not your loss, but your 
gain ; your riches, not your poverty. But so fallacious is 
this way of judging, that neither the export nor import, nor 
both together, supply any idea approaciiing to adequate of 
that branch of business. The vessels in that trade go straight 
from Newfoundland to the foreign market ; and the sale there, 
not the import here, is the measure of its value. That trade, 
which is one of your greatest and best, is hardly so much as 
seen in the custom-house entries ; and it is not of less annual 
value to this nation than £400,000. Gthly, The quality of 
your imports must be considered as well as the quantity. 
To state the whole of the foreign import as loss, is exceed- 
ingly absurd. All the iron, hemp, flax, cotton, 8panish wool, 
raw silk, woollen and linen yarn, which we import, are by no 
means to be considered as the matter of a merely luxurious 
consumption ; wliich is the idea too generally and loosely 
annexed to ojir import article. These above-mentioned are 
materials of industry, not of luxury, wliich are wrought up 
hero, in many instances, to ten times, and more, of their 
original value. Even where they are not subservient to oar 
exports, they still add to ouj; internal wealth, which consists 
in the stock of useful commodities, as much as in gold and 
silver. In looking over the specific articles of our export 
and import, I have often been astonished to see for how 
small a pari of the supply of our consumption, cither luxuri- 
ous or convenient, we are indebted to nations properly foreign 
to us. ^ 

These considerations are entirely passed oyer by the 
author ; they have been but too much neglected by most 
who have speculated on this subject. But they ought never 
to be omitted by those who mean to come to anything like 
the true state of the British trade. Th^y compensate, and 
they more than compensate, everything which the author 
can cut oft’ with any appearance of reason for the over-entry 
of British goods ; and they restore to us that balance of four 
nillions, which the author has thought proper on such a 
very poor and limited comprehension of the object to reduce 
to £2,500,000. * 

In general this author is so circumstanced, that to support 
his theory he is obliged to assume his facts : and tfien, if you 
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allow liis facts, tliey will not support his conclusions. What 
if all he says of the state of this balance were true ? did not 
the same oDjections always lie to custom-house entries ? do 
they defalcate more from the entries of 1766 than from those 
of 1754 ? If they prove us ruined, we were always ruined. 
Some ravens have always indeed croaked out this kind of 
song. They have a malignant delight in presaging mischief, 
when they are not employed in doing it : they are miserable 
and disappointed at every instance of the public prosperity. 
They overlook us like the malevolent being of the poet : 

— Tritonida conspicit arccm 
IngeniUy opibusque, et festa pace virentem ; 

Vixqu£ tenet lacrymas quia nil lacrymahile cernit. 

It is in this spirit that some have looked upon those acci- 
dents that cast an occasional damp ii[pori trade. Their ima- 
ginations entail these accidents upon us in perpetuity. We 
have had some bad harvests. This must very^disadvantage- 
ously aftect the balance of trade, and the navigation of a 
people, BO large a part of whose commerce is in grain. But, 
in knowing the cause, "we are morally certain, that, according 
to the course of events, it cannot long subsist. In the three 
last years, we have exported scarcely any grain ; in good 
years, that export hath been worth twelve hundred thousand 
pounds and more ; in the two laK.t years, far from exporting, 
we have been obliged to import to the amount perhaps of 
our former exportation. So that in this article the balance 
must be £2,000,000 against us; that is, one million in the 
ceasing of- gain, the other in the increase of expenditure. 
But none of the author’s promises or projects could have 
prevented this misfortune; and, thank God, we do not want 
him or them to relieve us from it ; although, if his friends 
should now come iato power, I d^ubt not but they will be 
ready to take credit for any increase ol‘ trade or excise, that 
arise from the happy circumstance of a good harvest. 

This connects with his loud laments and melancholy prog- 
nostications concerning the liigh price (jf the necessaries of 
life and the products of labour. ^With all his others, I deny 
this fact; and 1 again call upon him to prove it. Take 
average, and not accident, the grand and first necessary of 
life is chei^ in this country ; and that too as weighed, not 
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against labour, which ie ics true cOunter|)oise, but against 
money. Does he call the price of \vhea|; slc this day, between 
32 and 40 shillings per quarter in Loudon, dear He 
know that fuel (an object of the highest order in the neiijes* 
saries of life, and of the first necessity in almost every kind 
of manufacture) is in many of our pro^ inces cheaper than in 
any part of the globe. Meat is on the whole not excessively 
dear, whatever its price may be at particular times and from 
particular accidents. If it has had anything like an uniform 
rise, this enhancement may easily be proved not to be owing 
to the increase of taxes, but to uniform increase of consump- 
tion and of money. Diminish the latter, and meat in your 
markets will be sufficiently cheap in account, but much 
dearer in effect ; because fewer will be in a condition to buy. 
Thus your apparent plenty will be real indigence. At pre- 
sent, even under temporary disadvantages, the use of flesh is 
greater here than anywhere else ; it is continued without 
any interruption of Lents or meagre days ; it is sustained 
and growing even witli the increase of oiir taxes. But some 
have the art of converting cveii the signs of national pros- 
perity into symptoms of decay and ruin. And our author, 
who so loudly disclaims popularity, never fails to lay hold of 
the most vulgar popular prejudices and humours, in hopes to 
captivate the crowd. Even those peevish dispositions which 
grow out of some transitory sufiering, those passing clouds 
which float in our changeable atmosphere, are by him indus- 
triously figured into frightful shapes, in order first to terrify 
and then to govern the populace. 

It was not enough for the author’s purpose to give this 
false and discouraging picture of the state of iiis own country. 
It did not fully answer his end, to exaggerate her burthens, 
to depreciate her successes, and to vilify her character. 
Nothing had been done, unless the situation of France were 
exalted in proportion as that of England had been abased. 
The reader will excuse the citation I make at length from 
Ids book ; he outdoes himself upon this occasion. His confi- 
dence is indeed unparalleled, and altogether of the heroic cast : 

" If our rival nations we^ in the same circumstances with 
ourselves, the augmentation of owr taxes would produce no ill 

‘ It is dearer in some places, and rather cheaper in others j hut il must 
«oon all come to a level. 
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consequences: if we were obliged to raise our prices, they 
must, from the same causes, do the like, and could take no 
advantage by under-selling and under-working us. But the 
alarming consideration to Great Britain is, that France is not 
in the same condition. Her distresses, during the war, were 
great, but they were immediate ; her want of credit, as has 
^en said, compelled her to impoverish her people, by raising 
the greatest part of her supplies within the year ; hut the 
hurihens she imposed on them were, in a great measure, tempo^ 
ra/ry, and must he greatly diminished hy a few years of peace. 
She could procure no considerable loans, therefore she has 
mortgaged no such oppressive taxes as those Great Britain has 
innposed in perpetuity for payment of interest. Peace must, 
therefore, soon re-establish her commerce and manufactures, 
especially as the comparative lightness of taxes, and the 
cheapness of living, in that country, must make France an 
asylum for British manufacturers anJ artificers.” On this 
the author rests tlie merit of his whole systenv And on this 
point I will join issue with him. If France is not at least 
in the same condition, even in that very condition which the 
author falsely represents to be ours, if the very reverse of 
his proposition be not true, then I will admib his ^tate of the 
nation to be just ; and all his inferences from that state to 
be logical and conclusive. It is not surprising, that the au- 
thor should hazard our opinion of his veracity. That is a 
virtue on which great statesmen do not perhaps pique them- 
selves so much : but it is somewhat extraordinary, that he 
should stake on a very poor calculation of chances, all 
credit for care, for accuracy, and for knowledge of the sub- 
ject of which lie treats. lie is rash and inaccurate, because 
he thinks he writes to a public ignorant and inattentive. But 
he may find himself in that respect, as in many others, 
greatly mistaken. 

In order to contrast the light and vigorous, condition of 
France with that of England, weak and sinking under her 
burthens, he states, in his tenth page, that France had raised 
£50,314,378 sterling hy faxes within the several years from 
the year 1756 to 1762 both inclusive. An Englisfiman must 
stand aghast at such a representation : To find France able 
to 7'ai8e within the year sums little inferior to all that we 
were able even to borrow on interest with all the resources 
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of the greatest and most established ^redit i i the world! 
Europe was filled with astonishment when they saw Engliind 
borrow in one year twol^re millions. It Was thought, and 
very justly, no small proof of national strength and financial 
skill, to find a fund for the payment of the interest upon this 
sum. The interest of this, computed with the one per cent» 
annuities, amounted only to £600,000 a year. This, I say, 
was thought a surprising cfiort even oi credit. But this 
author talks, as of a thing not worth proving, and hut just 
worth observing, that France in one year raised sixteen times 
that sum without borrowing, and continued to raise sums 
not far from equal to it for several years together. Suppose 
some Jacob Henriques had proposed, in the year 1762, to 
prevent a perpetual charge on the nation by raising ten 
millions within the year: he would have been considered, 
not as a harsh financier, who laid a heavy hand on the public ; 
but as a poor visionary, who had run mad on supplies and 
taxes. Th«y wl;o know tliat the whole land tax of England, 
at in the pound, raises but two millions, will not easily 
apprehend that any such sums as tlie author has conjured up 
can be raised even in the most opulent nations. France owed 
a large debt, and was encumbered with heavy establishments, 
before that war. The author does not formally deny that 
she borrowed something in every year of its continuance ; let 
him produce the funds for this astonishing annual addition 
to all her vast preceding taxes, an addition equal to the whole 
excise, customs, land j^id malt taxes of England taken to- 
gether. 

But what must be the reader’s astonishment, perhaps his 
indignation, if he should find that this great financier has 
fallen into the most unaccountable of all errors, no less an 
error than that of mistaking the identical sums borrowed by 
France upon interest^ for supplies raised within the year. Can 
it be conceived that any man only entered into the first rudi- 
ments of finance should make so egregious a blunder; should 
write it, should print it ; should carry it to a second edition ; 
should take it not collaterally and incidentally, hut lay it down 
as the corner-stone of lys whole system, in such an important 
point as the comparative states of France and England ? But 
it will he said, that it w^as his misfortune to be ill-informed. 
J^ot at all. A man of any loose general knoTiedge, and of 

a 2 
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tlie most ordinary sagacity, never could have been misinformed 
in so gross a manner ; because he would have immediately 
rejected so wild and extravagant an account. 

The fact is this : the credit of France, bad as it might have 
been, did enable her (not to raise within the year) but to 
borrow the very sums the author mentions ; that is to say, 
1,106,916,261 livres, making, in the author’s computation, 
£50,314,378. The credit of France was low ; but it was not 
annihilated. She did not derive, as our author chooses to as- 
sert, any advantages from the debility of her credit. Its con- 
sequence was the natural one : she borrowed ; but she bor- 
rowed upon bad terms, indeed on the most exorbitant usury. 

In speaking of a foreign revenue, the very pretence to ac- 
curacy would be the most inaccurate thing in the world. 
Neither the author nor I can with certainty authenticate the 
information we communicate to the public, nor in an aifair of 
eternal fluctuation arrive at perfect exactness. All we can 
do, and this we may be expected to do, is to avoid gross errors 
and blunders of a capital nature. We cannot order the pro- 
per ofiiccr to lay the accounts before tlie House. But the 
reader must judge on the probability of the accounts we lay 
before him. The author speaks of tFrance as raising her sup- 
plies for war by taxes within the year ; and of her debt, as 
a thing scarcely worthy of notice. I aflirm that she borrowed 
large sums in every year ; and ha^i thereby accumulated an 
immense debt. This debt coiitin\ied after the war infinitely 
to embarrass her affairs ; and to find some means for its re- 
duction was then and has ever since been the first object of 
her policy. But she has so little succeeded in all her efforts, 
that the perpetuaV dcht of France is at this hour little short 
of £100,000,000 sterling; and she stands charged with at 
least 40,000,000 of English pounds on life-rents and tontines. 
The annuities paid at this day at the Hotel de Yille of 
Paris, wliicli are by no means her soh^ payments of that 
nature, amount to 139,000,000 of livres, that is, to 6,318,000 
pounds ; besides hillets an port cur, and various detached and 
unfunded debts, to a great amount, and which bear an in- 
terest. , 

At the end of the war, the interest payable on her debt 
amounted to upwards of seven millions sterling. M. de la 
Verdy, the tot hope of the French finances, was called in to 
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aid m the reduction of tm interest, so light to our author, so 
intolerably heavy upon those who are to pay it. After many 
unsuccessful efforts towards recorciliug arbitrary reduction 
with public credit, he w as obliged to go the plain high road 
of power, and to impose a tax of 10 per cent, upon a verj 
great part of the capital debt of that kingdom ; and this 
measure of present ease, to the destruction of future credit, 
produced about £500,000 a year, which was carried to their 
Caisse d' amortissement^ or sinking fund. But so unfaithfully 
and unsteadily has this and all the other articles which 
compose that fund been applied to their purposes, that they 
have given the state but very little even ot present relief, 
since it is known to the whole world that she is behind-hand ^ 
on every one of her establishments. Since the year 1763, 
there has been no operation of any consequence on the 
Erench finances : and in this enviable condition is Prance at 
present with regard to her debt. 

Everybody knows that tlie principal of the debt is but a 
name ; the interest is the only thing which can distres.? a na- 
tion. Take this idea, wliich will not be disputed, and compare 
the interest paid by England wu‘th that paid by Prance t 

Interest paid by Prance, funded and unfunded, 
for perpetuity or on lives, after the tax of 

per cent. ..... £6,500,000 
Interest paid by England, as stated by the 

author, p. 27 . . . . . 4,600,000 

Interest paid by Prance exceeds that paid by 

England . . . . ^ . £ 1,900,000 


The author cannot complain, that I state the interest paid 
by England as too low. He takes it himself as the extremest 
term. Nobody who knows anything of the French finances 
wdll affirm that I state the interest paid by that kingdom too 
high. It might be easily proved to amount to a great deal 
more : even this is near two millions above what is paid by 
England. 

There are three standards to judge of the good condition 
of a nation wdth regard to its finances. 1st, The relief of 
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tlie people. 2nd, The equality of supplies to establishments. 
3rd, The state of public credit. Try France on all these 
standards. 

Although our author very liberally administers relief to 
the people of France, its government has not been altogether 
BO gracious. Since the peace she has taken off but a single 
mngtieme^ or shilling in the pound, and some small matter in 
the capitation. But, if the government has relieved them in 
one point, it has only burthened them the more heavily in 
another. The Taille} that grievous and destructive imposi- 
tion, which all their financiers lament, without being able to 
repnovc or to replace, has been augmented no less than six 
millions of Jivres, or 270,000 pounds English. A. further 
augmentation of this or other duties is now talked of; and 
it is certainly necessary to their affairs : so exceedingly re- 
mote from either truth or verisimilUude is the author’s 
amazing assertion, that the hurthens of 'France in the war 
were in a great measure temporary, and must he greatly dimin^ 
ished hy a few years of peace. 

In the next place, if the people of France are not light- 
ened of taxes, so neither is the state disburthened of charges. 
I speak from very good information, that the annual income 
of that state is at this day 30 millions of livres, or £1,350,000 
sterling, short of a provision for their* ordinary peace estab- 
lishment ; so far are tliey from tlip attempt or even hope to 
discharge any part of the capital of their enormous debt. 
Indeed, under such extreme straitness and distraction la- 
bours the whole body of their finmices, so far does their 
charge outrun their supply in every particular, f hat no man, 
I believe, who has considered their affairs with any degree 
of attention or information, but must hourly look for some 
extraordinary convulsion in that whole system ; the effect of 
which on France, and even on all Europe, it is difficult to 
conjecture. 

In the third point of view, their credit. Let the reader 
cast his eye on a table of the price of French funds, as they 
stood a few wrecks ago, compared with the state of some of 
our English stocks, even in their present low condition ; 

* A tax rated by the intendant in eacF generality, on the presumed 
fortune of every person beloW the degree of a gentleman. 
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French. Britljth. 

6 per cents .... 63 J^anh^sijck, 5^ . . 159 

4iper cent, (not taxed) 57 4 per ce.it, cons. . 100 

3 per cent, ditto . 49 3 per cent. cons. . . 88 

This state of the funds of France and England is sufficient 
to convince even prejudice and obstinacy, that if France and 
England are not in the same condition, (as the author af- 
firms they are not,) the difierence is infinitely to the disad- 
vantage of 1 ranee. This depreciation of their funds has 
not much the air of a nation lightening burthens and dis- 
charging debts. 

Such is the true comparative state of the two kingdoms in 
those capital points of view. ISf ow as to the nature of the 
taxes which provide foj* this debt, as well as for their ordi- 
nary establishments, the author has thought proper to affirm 
that “they are comparatively light that “she has mort- 
gaged no such opj:ressive taxes as ours : ” liis effrontery on this 
head is intolerable. Does the author recollect a single tax 
in England to w hich something parallel in nature, and as 
heavy in burthen, does not exist in France; does he not 
know that the lands of the*noblesse are still under the load 
of the greater part of the old feudal charges, from which the 
gentry of England have been relieved for upwards of 100 
years, and which were in kind, as well as burthen, much 
worse than our modern land tax? Besides that all the gen- 
try of France serve in the army on very slender pay, and to 
the utter ruin of their fortunes ; all those w ho are not noble 
have their lands heavily taxed. Does he not know that wine, 
brandy, soap, candles, leather, salt-petre,*gunpow'der, are 
taxed in France ? Has he not heard that government in 
France has made a monopoly of that great article of salt ? 
that they compel the people to take a certain quantity of it, 
and at a certain rate, both rate and quantity fixed at the ar- 
bitrary pleasure of the imposer?^ that they pay in France 
the Taille, an arbitrary imposition on presumed property ? 

* Before the war it was sold to, or rather forced on, the consumer at 
11 sous, or about bd. the pound! What it is at present, I arn not informed. 
Even this will appear no trivial imposition. In London, salt may bo 
had at a penny farthing per pound from the last retailer. 
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that a tax is laid in fact and name, on the same arbitrary 
standard, upon the acquisitions of their industry ? and that 
in France a heavy capitation-tax is also paid, from the highest 
to the very poorest sort of people ? Have we taxes of such 
weight, or anything at all of the compulsion, in the article of 
salt ? do we pay any taillage^ any faculty-tax^ any industry- 
tax ? do we pay any capitation-iax whatsoever p I believe the 
people of London would fall into an agony to hear of such 
taxes proposed upon them as are paid at Paris. There is not 
a single article of provision for man or beast, which enters 
that great city, and is not excised ; corn, hay, meal, butchers- 
meat, fish, fowls, everything. I do not here mean to censure 
the policy of taxes laid on the consumption of great luxuri- 
ous cities. I only state the fact. We should be with difficulty 
brought to hear of a tax of 50^. upon every ox sold in Smith- 
field. Yet this tax is paid in Paris, Wine, the lower sort of 
wine, little better than English small beer, pays 2d. a bottle. 
We indeed tax our beer : but the imposition on small beer 
IS very far from heavy. In no part of England are eatables 
of any kind the object of taxation. In almost every other 
country in Europe they are excised, more or less. I have by 
me the state of the revenues of many of the principal nations 
on the continent ; and, on comparing them with ours, I think 
I am fairly warranted to assert, that England is the most 
lightly taxed of any of the great states of Europe. They 
whose unnatural and sullen joy*arises from a contemplation 
of the distresses of their country, will revolt at this position. 
But if I am called upon, I will prqye it beyond all possibility 
of dispute ; even though this proof should deprive these gen- 
tlemen of the singular satisfaction of considering their country 
as undone ; anS* though the best civil government, the best 
constituted and the best managed revenue, that ever the 
world beheld, should be thoroughly vindicated from their 
perpetual clamours and complaints. As to our neighbour 
and rival France, in addition to what I have here suggested, 
I say, and when the aiitlior chooses formally to deny, I shall 
formally prove it, that her subjects pay more than England, 
on a computation of the wealth of both countries ; that her 
taxes are more injudiciously and paore oppressively imposed ; 
more vexatiously collected ; come in a smaller proportion to 
the royal coffers, and are less applied by far to the public 
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•epvice. I am not one of thoc*© who choose to take the, 
author’s word for this hilppy aiifi flourishing condition of the 
French finances, rather than attend to the clmx.ges, the vio- 
lent pushes, and the despair of all her own finajixiiers. Does 
he choose to be referred for the easy and happy cpndition of 
the subject in France to the remonstrances of their own 
parliaments, written with such an elo<]uence, feeling, and 
energy, as I have not seen exceeded in any other writings ? 
The author may say, their complaints are exaggerated, and 
the effects of faction. 1 answer, that they are the represent- 
ations of numerous, grave, and most respectable bodies of 
men, upon the affairs of their own country. But, allowing 
that discontent and faction may pervert the judgment of 
such venerable bodies in France, we have as good a right to 
suppose that the same causes may full as probably have pro- 
duced from a private, however respectable person, that 
frightful, and, I trust I have shown, groundless, representa- 
tion of our owui affairs in England. 

The autlion*is so conscious of the dangerous effects of that 
reprjeseiitation, that he thinks it necessaiy, and very neces- 
sary it is, to guard against them. He assures us, “ that he 
has not made that display of the difficulties of his country, 
to expose her counsels to the ridicule of other states, or to 
provoke a vanquished enemy to insult her ; nor to excite the 
people’s rage against tlieir governors, or sink them into a 
despondency of the public' welfare.” I readily admit this 
apology for his intentions. God forbid 1 should think any 
man capable of entertaining so execrable and senseless a 
design. The true cause of his drawing so shocking a picture 
is no more than this ; and it ought rather to glaim our pity 
than excite our indignation ; he finds himselT out of power ; 
and this condition is intolerable to him. The same sun 
which gilds all nature, and exhilarates the whole creation, 
does not shine upon disappointed ambition. It is something 
that rays out of darkness, and inspires nothing but gloom 
and melancholy. Men in this deplorable state of mind find 
a comfort in spreading the contagion of their spleen. They 
find an advantage too ; for it is a general popular error, to 
imagine the loudest comjjlainers for the public to be the 
most anxious for its 'welfare. If such persons can answer 
the ends of relief and profit to themselves, they are apt to 
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.t© careless enough about either the means or the conse« 
quences. 

Whatever this complainant’s motives may be, the effects 
can by no possibility be other than those which he so 
strongly, ana I hope truly, disclaims all intention of pro- 
ducing. to verify this, the reader has only to consider how 
dreadful a picture he has drawn in his thirty -second page of 
the state of this kingdom ; such a picture as, I believe, has 
hardly been applicable, without some exaggeration, to the 
most degenerate and undone commonwealth that ever existed. 
Let this view of things be compared with the prospect of a 
remedy which he proposes in the page directly opposite and 
the subsequent. I believe no man living could have imagined 
it possible, except for the sake of burlesquing a subject, to 
propose remedies so ridiculously disproportionate to the evil, 
so full of uncertainty in their operation, and depending for 
their success in every step upon the happy event of so many 
new, dangerous, and visionary projects. It is not amiss^ 
that he has thought proper to give the public some little 
notice of what they may expect from his friends, when our 
affairs shall be committed to their management. Let us see 
how the accounts of disease and remedy are balanced in his 
State of the Nation. In the first place, on the side of evils, 
he states, “ an impoverished and heavily burthened public. 
A declining trade and decreasing specie. The power of the 
crown never so-much extended of er the great ; but the great 
without influence over the lower sort. Parliament losing 
its reverence with the people. TJje voice of tho multitude 
set up against the sense of the legislature ; a ])eople luxurious 
and licentiou?^, impatient of rule, and despising all authority. 
Govcirnment relaxed in every sinew, and a corrupt selfish 
spirit pervading the whole. An opinion of many, that the 
form of government is not w’orth contending for. No attach- 
ment in the bulk of the people towards the constitution. 
No reverence for the customs of our ancestors. • No attach- 
ment but to private interest, nor any zeal but for selfish 
gratifications. Trade and manufactures going to ruin. 
Great Britain in danger of becoming tributary to Prance, 
and the descent of the crown d|}pendent on her pleasure. 
Ireland, in case of a war, to become a prey to France ; and 
Great Britain, unable to recover Ireland, cede it by treaty 
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(the author nevor can think of a ireaty without making ces- 
sions) in order to purchase peace for herwelf. The coloiues 
left exposed to the ravages of a domestic, or the conquest of 
a foreign, enemy.” — Gloomy enough, God kni)ws. The 
author well observes,^ that a mind not totally devoid of feeling 
cannot look upon such a prospect vrithout horror ; and cm 
heart capable of humanity must he unable to bear Us descrip- 
tion. He ought to have added, that no man of common dis- 
cretion ought to have exhibited it to the public, if it were 
true ; or of common honesty, if it were false. 

But now for tlie comfort ; the day-star which is to arise 
in oiir hearts ; the author’s grand scheme for totally re- 
versing this dismal state of things, and making us “ happy 
at home and respected abroad, formidable in war and flour- 
ishing in peace.” 2 

In this great work he proceeds with a facility equally 
astonishing and pleasing. jSever was financier less embar- 
rassed by the burtlien of establishments, or with the diffi- 
culty of finding ways and means. If an establishment is 
troublesome to him, he lops ofl*at a stroke just as much of it 
as he chooses. He mows down, without giving quarter, or 
assigning reason, army, navy, ordnance, ordinary, extraor- 
dinaries ; nothing can stand before him. Then, when he 
comes to provide, Amalthea’s horn is in his hands ; and he 
pours out with an inexhaustible bounty, taxes, duties, loans, 
and revenues, without uneasiness to himself, or burthen to 
the public. Insomuch that, when w'e consider the abund- 
ance of his resources, wo <;;annot avoid being surprised at his 
extraordinary attention to savings. But it is all the exu- 
berance of his goodness. ^ ^ 

This book has so much of a certain tone of power, that 
one would be almost tempted to think it written by some 
person who had been in high office. A man is generally 
rendered somewhat a worse reasoner for having been a minis- 
ter. In private, the assent of listening and obsequious 
friends ; in public, the venal cry and prepared vote of a pas- 
sive senate ; confirm him in habits of begging the question 
with impunity, and asserting without thinking himself obliged 
to prove. Had it not beep for some such habits, the author 
» P. 31. 2 P. 33. 
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could never have expected that we should take his estimate 
for a peace establishment solely on his word. 

This estimate which he gives, ^ is the great groundwork of 
his plan for the national redemption; and it ought to be 
well and firmly laid, or what must become of the super- 
structure ? One would have thought the natural method in 
a plan of reformation would bo, to take the present existing 
estimates as they stand; and then to show what may be 
practicably and safely defiilcated from them. This would, I 
say, be the natural course ; and what would be expected 
from a man of business. But this author takes a very dif- 
ferent method. For the ground of his speculation of a pre- 
sent peace establishment, he resorts to a former speculation 
of the same kind, which was in the mind of the minister of 
the year 1764. Indeed it never existed anywhere else.^ 

Tlie plan,” says he, with his usyal ease, “ has been al- 
ready formed, and the outline drawn, ,by the administration 
of 1764. I shall attempt to fill up the void and obliterated 
parts, and trace its operation. The standing^expense of the 
present (his projected) peace establishment, improved hy the 
experience of the two last years, may he thus estimated and 
he estimates it at £3,468,161. 

Here too it would be natural to expect some reasons for 
condemning the subsequent actual establishments, which 
have so much transgressed the limits of his plan of 1764, as 
well as some arguments in favour of his new project ; which 
has in some articles exceeded, in others fallen short, but on 
the whole is much below his old^oiie. Hardly a word on 
any of these points, the only points however that are in the 
least essenti^l^^ for unless you assign reasons for the in- 
crease or diminution of the several articles of public charge, 
the playing at establishments and estimates is an amusement 
of no higher order, and of much less ingenuity, than QueS" 
tions and commands, or What is my thought like To bring 
more distinctly under the reader’s view this author’s strange 
method of proceeding, I will lay before him the three 
schemes ; viz. the idea of the ministers in 1764, the actual 
estimates of the two last years as given by the author him- 
ffslf, and lastly, the new project of his political millennium ; 

* P. 33. * Ibid 
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Plan of establishment foj '1764, as by Con- 
siderations, p. 43 . . . ^£3,60C,700 

Medium of 1767 and 1768, as by State of the 

Nation, p. 29 and 30 . . . 3,919,375 

Present peace establishment, as by the project 

in State of the Nation, p. 33 . . 3,468,161 

It is not from anything our author has anywhere said, that 
you are enabled to find the ground, much less the justifica- 
tion, of the immense difierence between these several sys- 
tems ; you must compare them yourself, article by article, 
no very pleasing employment, by the way, to compare the 
agreement or disagreement of two chimeras. I now only 
speak of the comparison of his own two projects. As to the 
latter of them, it differs |rom the former, by having some of 
the articles diminished, and others increased.^ I find the 
chief article of reduction arises from the smaller deficiency 
of land and malt, and of the annuity funds, which he brings 
down to £295,561 in his new estimate, from £502,400, which 
he had allowed for those articles in the Considerations. 
'W’th this reduction^ owing, as it must be, merely to a 
smaller deficiency of funds, he has nothing at all to do. It 
can be no work and no merit of his. But wdth regard to the 
increase^ the matter is very diflereni. It is all his own ; the 
public is loaded (for anything we can see to the contrary) 
entirely gratis. The chief articles of the increase are on the 
navy,® and on the army and ordnance extraordinarics ; the 
navy being estimated in his State of the Nation £50,000 a 
year more, and the army and ordnance extaiOrdinaries 
£40,000 more, than he had thought proper ^ allow for 
them in that estimate in his Considerations., which he makes 
the foundation of his present project. He has given no sort 
of reason, stated no sort of necessity, for this additional al- 
lowance, either in the one article or the other. What is 
still stronger, he admits that his allowance for the army and 
ordnance extras is too great, and expressly refers you to the 
Considerations where, far from giving £75,000 a year to 

^ The figures in the Consideratibns are wrongly cast up ; it should be 
£3,608,700. 

* Considerations, p. 43. Stafe of the Nation, p. 33. 

• Ibid. , * State of the Nation, p. SA"* 
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that service, as the State of the Wation has done, the author 
apprehends his own scanty provision of £85,000 to be by far 
too considerable, and thinks it may well admit of further re- 
ductions.^ Thus, according to his own principles, this great 
economist falls into a vicious prodigality ; and is as far in his 
estimate from a consistency with his own principles as with 
the real nature of the services. 

Still, however, his present establishment differs from its 
archetype of 1764, by being, though raised in particular 
parts, upon tbe whole about £141,000 smaller. It is im- 
proved, he tells us, by the experience of the two last years. 
One would have concluded that the peace establishment of 
these two years had been less than that of 1764, in order to 
suggest to the author his improvements, which enabled him 
to reduce it. But how does that turn out ? 

4 

Peace establishment ^ 1767 and 1768,. medium £3,919,375 
Ditto, estimate in the . Considerations, for 1764 3,609,700 

Difference £ 309,675 

* The author of the State of the Nation, p. 34, informs us, that the sum 
of £75,000 allowed by him for the extras of the army and ordnance, is far 
less than was allowed for the same Service in the years 1767 and 1768. 
It is so undoubtedly, and by at least £200,000. He sees that he cannot 
abide by tiie plan of the Considerations in this point, nor is he willing 
wholly to give it up. Such an cuQ'-mous difference as that between 
£35,000 and £300,000 puts him to a stand. Should he adopt the latter 
plan of increased expense, he must then confess that he had, on a former 
occasion, cgregiously trifled with (ho ppblic; at the same time all his 
future promises of reduction iiiiist fill to the ground. If he stuck to the 
£35,(X)0 he was sure that every one must expect from him some account 
how this rnbif.ft'V4is charge came to continue ever since the ^\al■, when it 
was clearly unnecessary; liow all those successions of iiiinislers (his own 
included) came to pay it, and why his great friend in parliament, and his 
partisans without doors, came not to pursue fo ruin, at least to utter shame, 
the authors of so groundless and scandalous a ^uofusiou. In this strait he 
took a middle way ; and, to come nearer the real state of the service, he 
outbid the Considerations, at one btroke, £4(),tHK) ; at tHe same time he 
hints to you, that you may expect some benefit also from tlie original 
plan. But the author of the Considerations will not snft'er him to escape 
It. He has pinned him d(»wn to his £35,000 ; for that is the sum he has 
chosen, not as what he thinks will probably be required, but as making 
the most ample allowance for every possible contingency. See that au- 
thor, p. 42 and 43. 

® He has done great injustice to the establishment of J 768 : but I have 
not here tin. j for tliis discussion ; nor is it nec»#isary to this argument. 
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A vast increase instead qf diminution. The experience tlaen* 
of the two last years ought naturally to nave given the idea 
of a heavier establishment ; but this writei is able td diminish 
by increasing, and to draw the efiects of subtraction from 
the operations of addition. By means of these new powers, 
he may certainly do whatever he pleases. He is indeed 
moderate enough in the use of them, and condescends to 
settle his establishments at £3,408,161 a year. 

However, he has not yet done with it ; he has further 
ideas of saving, and new resources of revenue. These addi- 
tional savings are principally two : 1st, It is to he hoped} 
says he, that the sum of £250,000 (which in the estimate he 
allows for the deficiency of land and malt) will be less by 
£37,924.2 

2nd, That the sum of £20,000 allowed for the Foundling 
Hospital, and £1,800 for American Surveys, will soon cease 
to be necessary, as the services will he completed. 

What follo^^s, w’th regard to the resources,*^ is very well 
worthy the reader’s attention. “ Of tin's estimate,” says he, 
“upwards of £300,000 will be for the plantation service; 
and that sum, I hope^ the people of Ireland and the colonies 
might he induced to take off Great Britain, and defray be- 
tween them, ill the proportion of £200,000 by the colonies, 
and £100,000 by Ireland.” 

Such is the whole of thy? mighty scheme. Take his re- 
duced estimate, and his further reductions, and his resources 
altogether, and the result will be ; He will certainly lower 
the provision made for the navy. He will cut off largely 

' P. 34. ^ 

* In making up this account, he falls into a surprising error of arithme- 
tic. “ The deficiency of the land-tax in the year 1754 and 1755,*'^ when it 
was at ‘25., amounted to no more, on a medium, than £49,372 ; to which 
if we add half the sum^ it will give us £79,058 as the peace deficiency 
at 35.** 

Total £ 49,372 

Add the half .... 24,686 

£ 74,058 

Which he makes £79,058. This is indeed in disfavour of his argument; 
but we shall see that he has wa' s, by other errors, of reimbursing himsell 

« P. 34. 
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'(Q-od knows what or how) from the army and ordnance ei- 
traordinaries. He may be expected to cut off more. He 
hopes that the deficiencies on land and malt will be less than 
usual; and he hopes that America and Ireland might be 
induced to take oft* £300,000 of our annual charges. 

If any one of these Hopes, Mights, Insinuations, Expect- 
ations, and Inducements, should fail him, there will be a form- 
idable gaping breach in his whole project. If all of them 
shoTild fail, he has left the nation without a glimmering of hape 
in this thick night of terrors which he has thought fit to spread 
about us. If every one of them, which, attended with suc- 
cess, would signify anything to our revenue, can have no 
effect but to add to our distractions and dangers, we shall be 
if possible in a still worse condition from his projects of cure, 
than he represents us from our original disorders. 

Before we examine into the consequences of these schemes, 
and the probability of these savings, let us suppose them all 
real and all safe, and then see what it is they amount to, and 
how he reasons on tliem : * 

Deficiency on land and malt, less by . £ 37,000 

Houndling Hospital .... 20,000 

American Surveys . • . . . 1,800 


£ 58,800 

• 

This is the amount of the only articles of saving he speci- 
fies ; and yet he chooses to assert, that we may venture on 
the credit of them to reduce tlie standing expenses of the 
estimate (from £3,468,161) to £3,300,000;”^ that is, for a 
saving of dC(^,0OO he is not ashamed to take credit for a 
defalcation from his own ideal establishment in a sum of no 
less than £168,161 ! Suppose even that we were to take up 
the estimate of the Considerations, (which is however aban- 
doned in the 8tate of the Nation,) and reduce his £75,000 
extraordinaries to the original £35,000, still all these savings 
joined together give us but £98,000 ; that is, near £70,000 
short of the credit he calls for, and for wliich he has neither 
given any reason, ilor furnished any data whatsoever for 
. others fo reason upon. • 

Such are his savmgs, as operating on his own project of a 
C » P. 43. 
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peace establishment. Let ns now consider them as they af- 
fect the existing establishment and c>ur actual sei vices. He 
tells us, the sum allowed in his estimate for the navy is 
“ £69,321 less than the gi'ant for that service in 1767 ; but 
in that grant £30,000 was included for the ptirchase of hemp, 
and a saving of about £25,000 was made ia tlTat year.” The 
author has got some secret in arithmetic. These two sums 
put together amount, in the ordinary way of computing, to 
£55,000, and not to £69,321. On what principle has he 
chosen to take credit for £14,321 more ? To what this 
strange inaccuracy is owing I cannot possibly comprehend ; 
ndr is it very material, where the logic is so bad, and the 
policy so erroneous, wliecher the aritliinetic be just or other- 
wise. But in a scheme for making this nation happy at 
home and respected abroad, formidable in war and flourish- 
ing in peace,” it is surely a little unfortunate for us, that he 
has picked out the as the very first object of his eco- 

nomical experiments. Of all the public services, that of the 
navy is the one in wliich tampering may bo of tlio greatest 
danger, which can worst be supjilied upon an emergency, 
and of which any failure draws after it the longest aiid 
heaviest train of consequences. I am far from saying, that 
this or any service ought not to he conducted witli economy. 
But I will never siifler the sacri'd mime of economy to be 
bestowed upon arbitrary defalcation of charge. The author 
tells us himself, tliat to suffer tlie navy to rot in harbour 
for want of repairs and marines, would be to invite destruc- 
tion.” It would be so. When the author tallis therefore 
of savings on the navy estimate, it is incumbent on him to 
let us know, not what sums he vnll cut ofl‘, but what branch 
of that service he deems superfluous. Instead of quitting us 
off with unmeaning generalities, he ought to have stated 
what naval force, what naval works, and what naval stores, 
with the lowest estimated expense, are necessary to keep 
our marine in a condition cornmensurato to its great ends. 
And this too not for tlie contracted and deceitful space of a 
single year, but for some reasonable term. Everybody knows 
that many charges cannot be in their nature regular or an- 
nual. In the year 1767 a stock of hemp, &c. was to be laid 
in; that charge intermits, but it does not end. Other 
charges of other kinds take their place. Grea^^ works are 
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now dairying on at Portsmouth, but not of greater mag- 
nitude than utility ; . and they must be provided for, A 
year’s estimate is therefore no just idea at all of a perma- 
nent peace establishment. Had the author opened this matter 
upon these plain principles, a judgment might have been 
formed, how far he had contrived to reconcile national de- 
fence with public economy. Till he has done it, those who had 
rather depend on any man’s reason than the greatest man’s 
authority, will not give him credit on this head, for the saving 
of a single shilling. As to those savings which are already 
made, or in course of being made, whether right or wrong, 
he has nothing at all to do with them ; they can be no part of 
his project, considered as a plan of reformation. I greatly fear 
that the error has not lately been on the side of profusion. 

Another head is the saving on the army and ordnance ex- 
traordinarics, particularly in the American branch. What 
or how much reduction may be made, ‘none of us, I believe, 
can with any fairness pretend to say ; very little, I am con- 
vinced. The state of America is extremely unsettled ; more 
troop's have been sent thitlicr ; new dispositions have been 
made ; and this augmentation of number, and change of dis- 
position, has rarely, 1 believe, the effect of lessening the bill 
for extraordinaries, which, if not this year, yet in the next 
we must certainly feel. Care has not been wantipg to in- 
troduce economy into that part v)f the service. The author’s 
great friend has made, I admit, some regulations ; his imme- 
diate successors have made more and better. This part will 
be handled more ably and more minutcdy at another time ; 
but no one>.can cut down this bill of extriiordinaries at his 
pleasure. Tlie author has given us nothing, but his word, 
for any certain or considerable reduction ; and this we ought 
to be the more cautious in takhig, as he has promised great 
savings in his Considerations, which he has not chosen to 
abide by in his State of the Nation. , 

On tliis head also of the American extraordinaries, he can 
take credit for nothing. As to his next, the lessening of the 
deficiency of the land and malt tax, particularly of the malt 
tax ; any person the least conversant in that subject cannot 
avoid a smile. Tliis deficiency arises from charge of collec- 
tion, from anticipation, and from defective produce. What 
lias the auiihor said on the reduction of any head of this de- 
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ficiency upon the land tax ? On these points he is absolutely 
i^ilent. As to the deficiency on the malt tax, which is chiefly 
owing to a defective produce, he has, and can have, nothing 
to propose. If this deficiency should be lessened by the in« 
crease of malting in any years more than in others, (as it is 
a greatly fluctuating object,) how much of this obligation 
shall we owe to this author’s ministry ? will it not be the 
case under any administration ? must it not go to tlie gene- 
ral service of the year, in soTtie way or other, let the finances 
be in whose hands they will ? Eut why talie credit for sc 
extremely reduced a deficiency at all ? I can toll him he has 
no rational ground for it in the produce of the year 1767 ; 
and I suspect will have full as little reason from tlie pro- 
duce of the year 1768. That produce may indeed become 
greater, and tlie deficiency of course will he less. It may too 
be far otherwise. A fair and judicious financier will not, as 
this waiter has done, for the sake of making out a specious 
account, selecj: a favourable year or two, at remote periods, 
and ground his calculations on those. In 1768 he will not 
take the deficiencies of 1753 and 1754 for his standard. 
Sober men have hitherto (and must continue this course, to 
preserve this character) taken indifferently the mediums of 
the years immediately preceding. But a person wlio has 
a scheme from which he promises much to the public ought 
to be still more cautious ; !ie should ground his speculation 
rather on the lowest mediums ; because all new schemes are 
known to be subject to some defect or failure not foreseen ; 
and wliicb tlH'relbro every prudent proposer will be ready to 
allow for, in order to lay his foundation as low J^nd as solid 
as possible. Quite contrary is the practic6‘' of some poli- 
ticians. They first propose savings, which they well know 
cannot be made, in order to get a reputation for economy. 
In due time they assume another, but a different method, by 
providing for the service they had before cut ofi’ or straitened, 
and which they can then very easily prove to be necessary. In 
the same spirit they raise magnificent ideas of revenue on 
funds which they know to he insufficient. Afterwards, who 
can blame them, if they do not satisfy the public desires ? 
They are great artificers ; l)ut they cannot work witliout ma- 
terials. 

These are some of the little arts of great statesmen. To 
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Buch we leave them, and follow where the author leads us, 
to his next resource, the Foundling Hospital. Whatever 
particular virtue there is in the mode of this saving, there 
seems to he nothing at all new, and indeed nothing wonder- 
fully impoi’tant in it. The sum annually voted for the sup- 
port of the Foundling Hospital has been in a former parlia- 
ment limited tg the establishment of the children then in 
the hospital. Wheir they are apprenticed, this provision will 
cease. It will therefore fall in more or less at different 
tinies ; and will at length cease entirely. But, until it does, 
we cannot reckon upon it as the saving on the establishment 
of any given year : nor can anyone conceive how the author 
comes to mention this, any more than some other articles, as 
a part of a nezv plan of economy which is to retrieve our af- 
fairs. This charge will indeed crease in its own time. But 
will no other succeed to it ? Has he ever known the pubKc 
free from some contingent charge, either for the just support 
of royal dignity, or for national magniticence^ or for public 
charity, or for public service? does he choose to flatter his 
readers that no such will ever return ? or does he in good 
earnest declare, that lot the reason, or necessity, he what they 
will, he is resolved not to provide for such services ? 

Anotlier resource of economy yet remains, for he gleans 
the field very cios(dy, £1800 for the American Surveys. 
Why what signifies a dispute about trifles ? he shall have it. 
But wdiile he is carryitig it off, I shall just wdiisper in his ear, 
that iKiither the saAnng that is alkwed, nor that which is 
doubted of, can at all belong to that future proposed adminis- 
tratioii, wlm^e touch is to cure all our evils. Both the one 
and the other "belong equally (as indeed all the rest do) to the 
prest'iit administration, to any administration ; because they 
are the gift of time, and not the bounty of the exchequer. 

I have mwv done w ith all tlie minor, preparatory parts of 
the anther’s S(*heme, the several articles of saving which be 
proposes. At length comes the capital operation, his new 
resources. Three hundred thousand ])ouiid8 a year from 
America and Ireland. — Alas! alas ! if that too should fail us, 
what w ill become of this poor undone nation ? The author, 
in a tone of great humility, hopes they may be induced to pay 
it. Well, if that be all, w'e may hope so too: and for any 
light he is pleased to give us into the ground of this hope, 
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and the ways and means of this uiducement, nere is a speedy* 
end both of the question and the revenue 

It is the constant custom of this authbr. in all his wi itings^ 
to take it for granted, that he has given you a revenue, when- 
ever he can point out to you where you may have money, if 
you can contrive how to get it; and this seems to be the 
master-piece of his financial ability. I think however, in 
his way of proceeding, he has behaved rather like a harsh 
step-dame, than a kind nursing-mother to his country. Why 
stop at £300,000? If his state of things be at all founded, 
America and Ireland are much better able to pay'- £600,000 
than we are to satisfy ourselves with half that sum. How- 
ever, let us forgive him this one instance of tenderness to- 
wards Ireland and the colonies. 

He spends a vast deal of time,^ in an endeavour to prove, 
that Ireland is able to bear greater impositions, lie is of 
opinion, that the poverty of the lower class of people there, 
in a great measure, owing to a want of jiidicious taxes ; 
that a land ta^ will enrich her tenants ; tliat taxes are paid 
in England which are not paid there ; that the colony trade 
is increased above £100,000 since the peace ; that she onqht 
to have further indulgence pi that trade ; and ought to have 
further privileges in the woollen manufacture. Erom these 
premises, of what she has, wliat she has not, and what she 
ought to have, he infers that Ireland will contribute £100,00* > 
towards the extraordinaries of the American establishment, 

I shall make no objections whatsoever, logical or financial, 
to this reasoning : many occur ; but they would lead me 
from my purpose, from which I do not intend to be diverted, 
because it seems to me of no small importance. * It^dll be 
just enough to hint, wliat I dare say many readers have be- 
fore observed, that when any man proposes new taxes in a 
country with which he is not personally conversant by resi- 
dence or office, be ought to lay open its situation much more 
minutely and critically than this author has done, or than 
perhaps he is able to do. He ought not to content himself 
with saying that a single article of her trade is increased 
£100,000 a year ; he ought, if he argues from the increase of 
trade to the increase of taxes, to state the whole trade, and 
not one branch of trade only ! He ought to enter fully into 

» P. 36. 
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iilie state of its remittances, and the course of its exchange ; 
he ought likewise to examine whether all its establishments 
are increased or diminished ; and wdiether it incurs or dis- 
charges debts annually. But I pass over all this ; and am 
content to ask a few plain questions. 

Does the author then seriously mean to propose in parlia- 
ment a land tax, or any tax for £100,000 a year upon 
Ireland ? If he does, and if fatally, hy his temerity and our 
weakness,, he should succeed ; then I say he will throw the 
whole empire from one end of it to the other into mortal 
coDvulsions. What is it that can satisfy the furious and 
perturbed mind of this man ; is it not enough for him that 
such projec ts have alienated our colonies from the mother 
country, and not to propose violently to tear our sister king- 
dom also from our side, and to convince every dependent 
part of the empire, that when a little money is to be raised, 
we have no sort of regard to their ancient customs, their 
opinions, their circumstances, or their affections ? He has 
however a douceur for Ireland in his ])ockef : henefits in 
trade, by opening the woollen manufacture to that nation. 
A very right idea in my opinion ; but not more strong in 
reason, than likely to be oppose^ by the most powerful and 
most violent of all local prejudices and popular passions. 
First, a fire is already kindled by bis schemes of taxation in 
America ; he then proposes one y^^hich will set all Ireland in 
a blaze ; and bis way of quenching botli is by a plan which 
may kindle perhaps ten times a greater flauje in Britain. 

Will the author pledge himself pre^iouHly to his proposal 
of such a tax, to carry this enlargement of the Irish trade ; 
if ho does n()t;-then the tax will be certain ; the benefit will 
be less tlian problematical, in this view his compensation 
to Ireland vanishes into smoke ; the tax to their prejndiceB 
will appear stark naked in the light oi‘ an act of arbitrary 
power and o])[)re8sion. But if he should propose the benefit 
and tax together, then tlie people of Ireland, ii very high 
and 8piritc>d people, wmiild think it the wmrst bargain in the 
world. They would look upon the one as wholly vitiated 
and poisoned by the other; and, if they could not be 
separated, would infaUihly resist them both together. Here 
would be taxes indeed, amounting to a handsome sum; 
£100,000 vqyy effectually voted, and passed through the best 
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and most authentic forms; but^how to be collected? This’ 
IS his perpetual manner. One of his pr^-jects depends for 
success upon another project, and t^ds i^pon a third, all of 
them equally visionary. His finance is like the Indian 
philosophy ; his earth is poised on the horns of a bull, his 
bull stands upon an elephant, his elephant is supported by 
a tortoise ; and so on for ever. 

As to his American £200,000 a year, he is satisfied to re- 
peat gravely, as he has done an hundred times before, tlutt 
the Americans are able to pay it. Well, and what then ? 
Does he lay open any part of his plan how they may be com- 
pelled to pay it, without plunging ourselves into calamities 
that outweigh tenfold the proposed benefit ? or does he 
show how they may be induced to submit to it quietly ? or 
does he give any satisfaction concerning the mode of levying 
it ; in commercial colonies, one of the most important and 
difficult of all considerations ? Nothing like it. To the 
stamp act, whatever its excellencies may be, I think he will 
not in reality fecur, or even choose to assert that he means 
to do so, in case his minister should come again into power. 
If he does, I will predict that some of the fastest friends of 
that minister will desert hiiji upon this point. As to port 
duties, he has damned them all in the lump, by declaring 
them “ contrary to the first principles of colonization, and 
not less prejudicial to the iuterests of Great Britain than to 
those of the colonies.”^ Surely this single observation of his 
ought to have taught him a little caution ; he ought to have 
begun to doubt, whether there is not something in the 
nature of commercial colonies, which renders them jm unfit 
object of taxation ; when port duties, so large *a ^nd of 
revenue in all countries, are by himself found, in this case, 
not only improper, but destructive. However, he has here 
pretty well narrowed the field of taxation. Stamp act, 
hardly to be resumed. Port duties, mischievous. Excises, 
I believe, he will scarcely think worth the collection (if any 
revenue should be so) in America. Land tax (notwithstand- 
ing his opinion pf its immense use to agriculture) he will 
not directly propose, before he has thought again and again 
on the subject. Indeed he very readily recommends it for 
Ii-eland, and seems to think it not improper for America; 

» P. 37. « 
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because, he observes, they already raise most of their taxes 
interually, including this tax. A most curious reason, truly! 
Because their lands are already heavily burthened, he thinks 
it right to burthen them still further. But he will recollect, 
for surely he cannot be ignorant of it, that the ‘lands of 
America are not, as in England, let at a rent certain in 
money, and therefore cannot, as here, be taxed at a certain 
pound rate. They value them in gross among themselves ; 
and none but themselves in their several districts can value 
them. Without their hearty concurrence and co-operation, 
it is evident, we cannot advance a step in the assessing or 
collecting any land tax. As to the taxes which in some 
places the Americans pay by the acre, they are merely duties 
of regulation : they are small ; and to increase them, not- 
withstanding the secret virtues of a land tax, would be the 
most effectual means of presenting t^hat cultivation they are 
intended to promote. Besides, the whole country is heavily 
in arrear already for land taxes and quit rents. They have 
different methods of taxation in the different provinces, 
agreeable to their several local circumstances. In New 
England by far the greatest part of their revenue is raised 
by faculty taxes and capitatio'i^s. Such is the method in 
many others. It is obvious that parliament, unassisted by 
the colonies themselves, cannot take so much as a single 
step in this mode of taxation. ,,Then what tax is it he will 
impose ? Why, after all the boasting speeches and writings 
of his faction ibr these four years, after all the vain expecta- 
tions which they have held out to a deluded public, this 
their ^reat advocate, after twisting the subject every way, 
after writHmg himself in every posture, after knocking at 
every door, is obliged fairly to abandon every mode of taxa- 
tion whatsoever in America, lie thinks^ it the best method 
for parliament to impose the sum, and reserve the account 
to itself, leaving the mode of taxation to the colonies. But 
bow and in what proportion ? what does the author say ? O, 
not a single syllable on this the most material part of the 
whole question. Will he, in parliament, undertake to settle 
the proportions of such payments from Nova Scotia to Nevis, 
in no fewer than six and twenty different countries, varying 
in almost every possible circumstance one from another? 
c » P. 37, 38. 
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If he does, I tell him, he adjourns his revpnue to a very long- 
day. If he leaves it to themselves to settle tliese o^opor- 
tions, he adjourns it to doomsday. 

Then what does he get by this method on- the side of 
acquiescence ? Will the people of America relish this course, 
of giving and granting and applying their money, the better 
because their assemblies are made couimissioners of the 
taxes ? This is far worse than all his former projects ; for 
here, if the assemblies shall refuse, or delay, or be negligent, 
or fraudulent, in this new-imposed duty, we are wholly with- 
out remedy ; and neither our custom-house officers, nor our 
troops, nor our armed ships, can he of the least use in the 
collection. No idea can be more contemptible (I will not 
call it an oppressive one, the harshness is lost in the folly) 
than that of proposing to get any revenue from the Ameri- 
cans but by their freest and ipost cheerful consent. Most 
monied men know their own interest right well ; and are as 
fffile as any financier, in the valuation of risks. Yet 1 think 
this financier will scarcely find that adventurer hardy 
enough, at any premium, to advance a shilling upon a vote 
of such taxes. Let him name the man, or set of men, tliat 
would do it. This is the pnly proof of the value of reve- 
nues ; what would an interested man rate them at ? llis 
subscription would be at ninety -nine 'per cent, discount the 
very first day of its opening. Here is our only national 
security from ruin; a security upon which no man in his 
senses would venture a sliilling of his fortune. Yet he puts 
down those articles as gravely in his supply for the peace 
establishment, as if the money had been all i’airlj^ 
the exchequer. 

American revenue . . . £ 200,000 

Ireland 100,000 . 

Very handsome indeed ! But if supply is to he got in such a 
manner, farewell the lucrative mystery of finance ! If you 
are to be credited for savings, without showing how, why, or 
with what safety, they are to he made ; and for revenues, 
without specifying on what articles, or by what means, or at 
what expense, they are to be collected ; there is not a clerk 
in a public office who may not outbid this author, or his 
friend, for the department of chancellor of th^ exchequer j 
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•not an apprentice in the city, that will not strike out, with 
the same advantages, the same, or a much larger, plan of 
supply. 

Here is the whole of what belongs to the author’s scheme 
for saving us from impending destruction. Take it even in 
its most favourable point of view, as a thing within possi- 
bility ; and imagine what must be the wisdom of this gen- 
tleman, or his opinion of ours, who could first think of re- 
presenting this nation in such a state, as no friend can look 
upon but with horror, and scarcely an enemy without com- 
passion, and afterwards of diverting himself with such inade- 
quate, impracticable, puerile methods for our relief? If 
' &ese had l^een the dreams of some unknown, unnamed, and 
nameless writer, they w^ould excite no alarm ; their weakness 
had been an antidote to their malignity. 33ut as they are 
universally believed to be written i)y the hand, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, under the .immediate direction, 
of a person w'ho has been in the management of the highest 
affairs, and may soon be in the same situation* I think it is 
not to be reckoned amongst our greatest consolations, that 
the yet remaining power of this kingdom is to be employed 
in an attempt to realize notions Jhat are at once so frivolous, 
and so full of danger. That consideration will justify me in 
dwelling a little longer on the difficulties of the nation, and 
the solutions of our author. , 

I am then persuaded that he cannot be in the least 
alarmed about our situation, let his outcry bo what he 
pleases. I will give him a reason for my opinion, which, I 
think, he cannot dispute. All that he bestows upon the 
nation^ whtch it does not possess witliout him, and sup- 
posing it all sure money, amounts to no more than a sum of 
^300,000 a year. This, he thinks, will do the business com- 
pletely, and render us flourishing at home and respectable 
abroad. If the option between glory and shame, if our sal- 
vation or destruction, depended on this sum, it is impossible 
that he should have been active, and made a merit of that 
activity, in takiug off a shilling in the pound of the land tax, 
which came up to his grand desideratum, and upwards of 
iBlOOjOOO more. By this manmuvre, he left our trade, navi- 

C n, and manufactures on the verge of destruction, our 
ces in ^in, our credit expiring, Ireland on the point of 
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being ceded to Prpnce, the colon iea of being torn to pieces,, 
tho succession of the crown at the mercy of our great rival, 
and the kingdom itself on the very p<3&nt of becoming tri- 
butary to that haughty power. All this for want of £300,000 5 
for 1 defy the reader to point out any other revenue, or any 
other precise and defined scheme of politics which he assigns 
for our redemption. 

I know that two things may he said in his defence, as bad 
reasons are always at hand in an indifferent cause ; that he 
was not sure the money would be applied as he thinks it 
ought to be, by the present ministers. I think as ill of them 
as he does to the full. They have done very near as much 
mischief as tliey can do, to a constitution so robust as this 
is. Nothing can make them more dangerous, but that, as they 
are already in general composed of his disciples and instru- 
ments, they may add to the public calamity of their own 
measures, the adoption of his projects. But be the ministers 
what they may, the author knows that they could not avoid 
applying thitf £450,000 to the service of the establish ir out, 
as faithfully as he, or any other minister, could do. I say 
they could not avoid it, and have no merit at all for the ap- 
plication. But supposing tlj^t they should greatly mismanage 
this revenue. Here is a good deal of room for mistake and 
prodigality before you eoir\e to the edge of ruin. The dif- 
ference between the amount of that real and his imaginary 
revenue is, £150,000 a year, at least ; a tolerable sum for 
them to play with : this might compensate the difference be- 
tween the author’s economy and their profusion ; and still, 
notwithstanding their vices and ignorance, the nation might 
be saved. The author ought also to recollect, IhjftT a good 
man w^ould hardly deny, even to the worst of ministers, the 
means of doing their duty ; especially in a crisis when onr 
being depended on supplying them with some means or 
other. In such a case their penury of mind, in discovering 
resources, would make it rather the more necessary, not to 
strip such poor providers of the little stock they had in hand. 

Besides, here is another subject of distress, and a very 
serious one, which puts us again to a stand. The author 
may possibly not come into power (I only state the possi- 
bility) ; he may not always continue in it : and if the con- 
trary to aU this should fortunately for us jjappen, what 
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iBsurance on his life can be made for a sum adeq^uate to his 
loss ? Then we are thus unluckily situated, that the chance 
of an American and Irish revenue of £300,000 to be man-^ 
aged by him, is to save us from ruin two or three years 
hence at best, to make us happy at home and glorious 
abroad; and the actual possession of £400,000 English 
taxes cannot so much as protract our ruin without him. So 
we are staked on four chances ; his power, its permanence, 
the success of his projects, and the duration of his life. Any 
one of tiiese failing, we are gone. JPropria hcdc si donafuis^ 
cent ! This is no unfair representation ; ultimately all hangs 
on his life, because, in his account of every set of men that 
have held or supported administration, he finds neither vir- 
tue nor ability in any but himself. Indeed he pays (through 
their measures) some compliments to Lord Bute and Lord 
Lespensor. Idut to the latter, this i^^ I suppose, but a civil- 
ity to old ac(piaintance ; to the former, a little stroke of 
politics. We may therefore fairly say, that our only hope is 
nis life; and he has, to make it the more so, taken care to 
cut off any resource which we possessed independent of him. 

In the next place it may be said, to excuse any appearance 
of inconsistency between the author’s actions and his de- 
clarations, that he thought it right to relieve the landed in- 
terest, and lay the burthen where it ought to lie, on the 
colonies. What ! to take ofi‘ a revenue so necessary to our 
being, before anything whatsoever was acquired in the place 
of it ? In prudence, ho ought to have waited at least for the 
first quarter’s receipt of the new anonymous American 
revg^Lue and Irisli land tax. Is there something so specific 
for our disorders in American, and something so poisonous in 
English money, that one is to heal, the other to destroy us ? 
To say that the landed interest could not continue to pay it 
for a year or two longer, is more than the author will at- 
tempt to prove. To say that they would pay it no longer, is 
to treat the landed interest, in my opinion, very scurvily. 
To suppose that the gentry, clergy, and freeholders of Eng- 
land do not rate the commerce, the credit, the religion, the 
liberty, the independeney of their country, and the succession 
of their crown, at a shilling in the pound land tax ! They 
never gave him reason to think so meanly of them. And, if 
I am rightly^informed, when that measure was debated in 
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parliament, a very different reason was assigned by the au-* 
thor’s great friend, as well as by others, for that reduction : 
one very different from the critical and almost desperate 
state of our finances. Some people then endeavoured to 
prove, that the reduction might 1 e made without detriment 
to the national credit, or tne due support of a proper peace 
establishment ; otherwise it is obvious that the reduction 
could not be defended in argument. 8o ohat/ this author cannot 
despair so much of the commonwealth, without this American 
and Irish revenue, as he pretends to do. If he does, the 
reader sees how handsomely he has provided for tis, by voting 
away one revenue, and by giving us a pamphlet on the other. 

1 do not mean to blame the relief which was then given 
dy parliament to the land. It was grounded on very weighty 
reasons. The admini^dration contended only for its continu- 
ance for a year, in ordc^ to ha^e the merit of taking off the 
shilling in the pound immediately before the elections; and 
thus to bribe the freeholders of England with their own 
money. 

It IS true, the author, in his estimate of ways and means, 
takes credit for £400,000 a year, Indian revenue. But he 
will not very positively insitg/, that wc should put this revenue 
to the account of his plans or his power ; and for a very 
plain reason ; we are alreacly near two years in possession of 
it. By what means we cayrie to that possession, is a pretty 
long story ; however, I shall give nothing more than a short 
abstract of the proceeding, in order to see whether the 
author will take to himself any part in that measure. 

The fact is this ; tlie East India Company had for a ^ood 
while solicited the ministry for a negotiation, hy'Vlffch ihey 
proposed to pay largely for some advantages in their trade, 
and for the renewal of their charter. This had been the 
former method of transacting with that body. Government 
having only leased the monopoly for short terms, the com- 
pany has been obliged to resort to it frccpiontly for re- 
newals. These two parties had always negotiated, (on the 
true principle of credit,) not as government and subject, but 
as equal dealers, on the footing of mutual advantage. The 
public had derived great benefit from such dealing. But at 
that time new ideas prevailed. The ministry, instead of 
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listening to the proposals of that company, chose to set up 
a claim of the crown to their possessions. The original plan 
seems to have been, to get the House of Commons to com- 
pliment the crown with a sort of juridical declaration of a 
title to the company’s acquisitions in India; which the 
crown, on its part, with the best air in the world, was to 
bestow upon the public. Then it would come to the turn 
of the House of Commons again to be liberal and grateful 
to the crown. The civil list debts were to be paid off; with 
perhaps a pretty augmentation of income. All this was to 
be done on the most public-spirited principles, and with a 
politeness and mutual interchange of good offices, that could 
not but have charmed. But what was best of all, these 
civilities were to be without a farthing of charge to either 
of the kind and obliging parties. The East India Company 
was to be covered with infamj'' and disgrace, and at the same 
time was to pay the whole bill. 

In consequence of this scheme, the terror^ of a parlia- 
mentary inq\iiry were hung over them. A judicature was 
asserted in parliament to try this question. But lest this 
judicial character should chance to inspire certain stubborn 
ideas of law and right, it was argued, that the judicature 
was arbitrary, and ought not to determine by the rules of 
law, but by their opinion of policy and expediency. No- 
thing exceeded the violence of some of the managers, except 
their impotence. They were bewildered by their passions, 
and by their want of knowh^dge or want of consideration of 
the subject. The more they advanced, the further they 
fouiMl diheir* selves from their object. All things ran into 
confusion. The ministers quarrelled among themselves. 
They disclaimed one another. They suspended violence, 
and shrunk from treaty. The inquiry was almost at its last 
gasp ; when some active persons of the company were given 
to understand, that this hostile proceeding was pnly set up 
in terrorem ; that government was fxr from an intention of 
seizing upon the possessions of the company. Administra- 
tion, they said, was sensible, that the idea was in every light 
full of absurdity ; and that such a seizure was not more out 
of their power, than remote from their wishes ; and there- 
fore, if the company would come in a liberal manner to the 
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House, they certainly could not fail of puttinj^ a apeedy end ’ 
to this disagreeable business, and of op^^uing a way to an 
advantageous treaty. 

On this hint the company acted : they came at once to a 
resolution of getting rid of the difficulties which arose from 
the complication of their trade with their revenue ; a step 
which despoiled them of their best defensive armour, and put 
them at once into the power of administration. They threw 
their whole stock of every kind, the revenue, the trade, and 
even their debt from government, into one fund, which they 
computed on the surest grounds would amount to £800,000, 
with a large probable surplus for the payment of debt. 
Then they agreed to divide this sum in equal portions be- 
tween themselves and the public, £400,000 to each. This 
gave to tlie proprietors of that fund an annual augmentation 
of no more tliaii £80,0(11) dividfud. They ought to receive 
from government £120,000 for the loan of their capital. So 
that, in fact, the whole, wliich on this plan they reserved to 
themselves, from their vast revenues, from their exteiisive 
trade, and in consideration of the great risks and mighty ex- 
penses which purchased these advantages, amounted to no 
more than £280,000, whilst government was to receive, as I 
said, £400,000. 

This proposal was thought by themselves liberal indeed ; 
and they expected the highest applauses for it. However, 
their reception was very different from tlieir expectations. 
When they brought up their plan to the House of Commons, 
the offer, as it was natural, of £400,000 was very well relished. 
But nothing could be more disgustful than the £ 80^001'' Vv hieh 
the company had divided amongst themselves. A violent 
tempest of public indignation and fury rose against tliem. 
The heads of people turned. The company was held well 
able to pay £400,000 a year to government ; but bankrupts, 
if they atteipipted to divide the fifth part of it among them- 
selves. An ^ost facto law was brought in with great pre- 

npitation, for annulling this dividend. In the bill was inserted 
1 clause, which suspended for about a year the right, which, 
under the' public faith, the company enjoyed, of making their 
own dividends. Such was the disposition and temper of the 
House, that although the plain face of facts, reason, arithme- 
all the authority, parts, and eloquence in the Itingdom, 
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were against this bill ; though all the chancellors of the ex* 
chequer, who had held that office from the be^nning of this 
reign, opposed it; yet a few placemen of the subordinate 
departments sprung out of their ranks, took the lead, ^d, 
by an opinion of some ^ort of secret sn^port, carried the bill 
with a high hand, leaving the then secretary of state and! the ’ 
chancellor of the exchequer in a very moderate minority. In 
this distracted situation, the managers of the bill, lfoti?i)‘ith- 
standing their triumph, did not venture to propose the pay- 
ment of the civil list debt. The chancellor of the e:|ch 0 quer 
was not in a good humour enough, after his late defeat by his 
own troops, to co-operate in such a design ; so they made an 
act, to lock up the money in the exchequer until they should 
have time to look about them, and settle among themselves ^ 
what ‘they were to do with it. 

Thus ended this unparallelsd transaction. The author, I 
believe, will not claim any part of thb glory of it: he will 
leave it whole and entire to the authors of the;nieasiire. The 
money was the voluntary, free gift of the company ; the re- 
scinding bill was the act of legislature, to which they and ' 
we owe submission : the author has notliing to do with the one 
or with the other. 11 owever, hd cannot avoid rubbing himself 
against this subject merely for the pleasure of stirring con- 
troversies, and gratifying a e<.‘rtain ])ruriency of taxation^that 
seems to infect his blood. It is*^mere]y to indulge himself in 
speculations of taxing, that he chooses to harangue on this ' 
subject, y or lie takes credit for no greater sum than the 

public is already in possession of. .He does not liint that the 
c(tttipar‘y^;neans, or has ever shown any disposition, if man- 
aged with coiinnf)ii prudence, lo ])ay less in future; and he 
cannot doubt that the present ministry ari‘ as well inclined 
to drive them by their mock inquirit^s, and real rescinding 
bills, as ho can possibly he with his taxes. Besides, it is ob- 
vious, that as great a sum iniglit have been dravvn from that 
company, without affecting proptTty, or shaking the consti- 
tution, or endangering the principle of public credit, or run- 
ning into his golden dreams of cockets on the Ganges, or vi- 
sions of stamp duties on Perwan7ias, Unsticks, KisthundeeSf 
and Mmhulhookums. Bor once, I will disappoint him in this 
part of the dispute ; and only in a very few w ords recommend 
to his cginsfderation, how he is to get off the dangerous idea of 
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taxing a public fund, if lie levies i^ose duties in England j 
and if he is levy them inr India, what provision he has 
mad|^ for a revenue establishment there ; supposing that ?h© 
undertkkes this new scheme of finance independently of the 
company, and against its inclinations. vf 

So^ much for these revenues ; which are nothing hut his 
visions, or already the national possessions without any act 
of hik ^t is easy to parade with a high talk of parliamentary 
rights, of the universality of legislative powers, and of uni- 
form taction. Men of sense, when new projects come be- 
fore 4hem, always think a discourse proving the mere right 
or mere power of acting in the manner proposed, to be no 
^more than a very unpleasant way of misspending time. They 
,.mu8t see the object to be of proper magnitude to engage 
them ; they must see the means of compassing it to be next 
'to certain ; the mischiefs not ti counterbalance the profit ; 
they will examine how a proposed imposition or regulation 
agrees with the^opinioii of those who are likely to be affe^cted 
by it ; ♦they will not despise the consideration even of their 
‘habitudes and prejudices. They wish to know how it accords 
or disagrees with the tri‘e sjiirit of prior establishments, 
whether of government or St finance ; because they well 
know, that in the complicated economy of great kingdoms, 
and immense revenues, which in a length of time, and by a 
variety of accidents, have coalesced into a sort of body, an 
attempt tov. ards a compulsory equality in all circumstances, 
and an exact practical definition of the supreme rights in 
every case, is the most dangerous and chimerical of all enter- 
prises. The old building stands well enough, th(fitgh*^lfi*t 
Gothic^ part Grecian, and part Chinese, until an attempt is 
made to square it into uniformity. Then it may come down 
upon our heads altogether, in much uniformity of ruin ; and 
great will be the fall thereof. Some people, instead of in- 
clining to debate the matter, only feel a sort of nausea, when 
they are told, that “protection calls for supply,” and that 
“all the parts ought to contribute to the support of the 
whole.” Strange argument for great and grave deliberation ! 
As if the same end may not, and must not, be compassed, ac- 
cording to its circumstances, by a great diversity of ways. 
Thus, in Great Britain, some of our establishments are apt for 
the support of credit. They stand therefore upon a^riucipl© of 
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tlieir (iwB, distinct from, and in some respects contrary to, 
the relation betv^n prince and subject. It is a new species 
I4f contract superinduced upon the old contract of the state. 
The idea of ppwer must as much as possible be banished 
»from it; for power and credit are things adverse, incom- 
patible; Non bene conveniunty nec in und sede mormtur.^ 
Such establishments are our great monied companies. To 
tax them would be critical and dangerous, and contradictory 
to the very purpose of their institution ; which is credit, and 
cannot therefore be taxation. But the nation, when it gave 
up that power, did not give up the advantage ; but supposed, 
and with reason, that government was overpaid in credit, for 
what it seemed to lose in authority. In such a case to talk 
of the rights of sovereignty is quite idle. Other establish- 
ments supply other modes of puljlic contribution. Our 
tr&ding companies, as well en individual importers, are a fit 
subject of revenue by customs. Some establishments pay 
us by a monopoly of their consumption andr their produce. 
This, nominally no tax, in reality comprehends all taxes. 
Such establishments are our colonies. To tax them would 
be as erroneous in policy, as rigorous in equity. Ireland 
supplies us by furnishing troops in war ; and by bearing 
part of our foreign establishment in peace. She aids us at 
all times by the money that her absentees spend amongst 
us ; which is no small part of vhe rental of that kingdom. 
Thus Ireland coutributes her part. Some objects bear port 
duties. Some are fitter for an inland excise. The mode 
varies, the object is the same. To strain th(ise from their 
jiveterate leanings, might impair the old benefit, 
and not answer the end of the new project. Among all the 
great men of antiquity, Procrustes shall never be my hero of 
legislation; with his iron bed, the allegory of his govern- 
ment, and the type of some modern policy, by which the 
long limb was to be cut short, and the short tortured into 
length. Such was the state-bed of uniformity ! He would, 
I conceive, be a very indifferent Ikrmer, who complained 
that his sheep did not plough, or his horses* yield him wool, 
though it would be an idea full of equality. They may 
think this right in rustic economy, who think it available in 
the politic ; 
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Atque idem junQol vulpes^ et mulgeat h 'rcoe. 

As the author has stated this Indian taxation for no visihle 
purpose relative to his plan of supply; so he has stated 
many other projects with as little, if any, distinct end; tna* 
less perhaps, to show you how full he is^ctf projects for the 

E ublic good ; and what vast expectations may be formed of 
im or his friends, df they should be translated into adminis- 
tration. It is also from some opinion that these speculations 
may one day become our public measures, that I think it 
worth while to trouble the reader at all about them. 

Two of them stand out in high relievo beyond the rest. 
The first is a bh^inge in the internal representation of this 
country, by eniarging our number of constituents. The 
second is an addition tc our ro^iresentatives, by new Ameri- 
can members of parliament. pass over here all considera- 
tions how far such a system will be an improvement of our 
constitution according to any sound theory. Not that I 
mean to condemn such speculative inquiries concerning this 
great object of the national attention. They may tend to 
clear doubtful points, and ppssibJy may lead, as they have 
often done, to real improvements. What I object to, is 
their introduction into a discourse relating to tlie immediate 
state of our aflairs, and recommending plans of practical 
government. In this view, 1 sec nothing in them hut what 
is usual with the author ; an attem])t to raise discontent 
in the people of England, to balance those discontents 
the measures of his friends had already raised in America. 
What other reason can he have for suggesting, tfert are 
not happy enough to enjoy a sufficient number of voters in 
England? 1 believe that most sober thinkers on this subject 
are rather of opinion, that our fault is on the other side ; 
and that it would be more in the spirit of our constitution, 
and more agreeable to the pattern of our best laws, by lessen- 
ing the number, to add to the weight and independency of 
our voters. And truly, considering the immense and dan- 
gerous charge of elections ; the prostitute and daring venal- 
ity, the corruption of manners, the idleness and profligacy 
of the lower sort of voters, no prudent man would propose 
to increase such an evil, if it be, as I fear it is, out of our 
power to administer to it any remedy. The autSor proposes 
■ % 
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nothing further. If he has any improvements that may 
balance or may lessen this inconvenience, he has thought 

K r to keep them as usual in his own breast. Since he 
^en so reserved, I should have wished he had been as 
cautious with regard to the project itself. Pirst, because he 
observes justly, thkt his scheme, however it might improve 
the platform, can add nothing to the authority of the legis- 
lature ; much I fear, it will have a contrary operation ; for, 
authority depending on opinion at least as much as on duty, 
an idea circulated among the people that our constitution is 
not so perfect as it ought to be, before you are sure of mend- 
ing it, is a certain method of lessening it in the public 
opinion. Of this irreverent opinion of parliament, the 
author himself complains in one part of his book ; and he 
endeavours to increase it in the othiir. 

Has he well considered w?iat an immense operation any 
change in our constitution is ? how many discussions, parties, 
and passions, it will necessarily excite ; and, when you open 
it to inquiry in one part, where the inquiry will stop ? Ex- 
perience shows us, that no time can be fit for such changes 
but a time of general confusion; wlien good men, finding 
everything already broken up, tliink it right to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity of such derangement in favour of 
an useful alteration. Perhaps a time of the greatest security 
and tranquillity both at home and abroad may likewise be 
fit; but will the author affirm this to be just such a time ? 
Transferring an idea of military to civil prudence, he ought 
tp^know how dangerous it is to make an alteration of your 
disposition in the face of an enemy. 

Now comes his American representation. Here too, as 
usual, he takes no notice of any difficulty, nor says anything 
to obviate those objections that must naturally arise in the 
minds of his readers. He throws you his politics as he does 
his revenue : do you make something of them if you can. Is 
not the reader a little astonished at the proposal of an 
American representation from that quarter ? It is proposed 
merely as a project ^ of speculative improvement; not from 
the necessity in the case, not to add anything to the author- 
ity of parliament, but that we may affurd a greater attention 
to the concerns of the Americans, and give them a better 
> P. 39, 40. 
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opportunity of stating tbeir grievMices, and of obtaining re* 
dress. I am giad to find the author ha'^ at length discovered 
that we have not given a sufficient ‘attention to their con- 
cerns, or a proper redress to their grievances. His great 
friend would once have been exceedingly displeased with any 
- person, who should tell him, that he did not attend sufficiently 
to those concerns. He thought he did so, when he regulated 
the colonies over and overagah) : he thought he did so, when 
he formed two general systems of revenue ; one of port* 
duties, and the other of internal taxation. These systems 
supposed, or ought to suppose, the greatest attention to, and 
the most dtttailed information of, all their afiairs. However, 
by contending for the American representation, he seems at 
last driven virtually to admit, that great caution ought to be 
used in the exercise of all our legislative rights over an ob- 
ject so remote from our eye, and so little connected with 
our immediate feelings ; that iii prudence we ought not to 
be quite so ready wit h our taxes, until we can secure the de- 
sired represenfktion in parliament. Perhaps it may be some 
time before this hopeful scheme can be brought to perfect 
maturity, although the author seems to be no wise aware 
of any obstructions tliat lieii in the way of it. He talks of 
his union, just as he does of his taxes and his savings, with 
as much sang f void and ease as if his wish and the enjoyment 
were exactly the same thing. He appears not to have 
troubled his head with the infinite difficulty of settling that 
representation on a fair balance of wealth and numbers 
throughout the several provinces of America and the West 
Indies, under such an infinite variety of circumstance^ Jt 
costs him nothing to fight with nature, and to conquer the 
order of Providence, which manifestly opposes itseli' to the 
possibility of such a parliamentary union. 

But let us, to indulge his passion for projects and power, 
suppose the happy time arrived, when the author comes into 
the ministry, and is to realize his speculations. The writs 
are issued for electing members for America and the West 
Indies. Some provinces receive them in six weeks, some in 
ten, some in twenty. A vessel may be lost, and then some 
provinces may not receive them at all. But let it be, tliat 
they all receive them at once, and in the shortest time. A 
proper space must be given for proclamation ^d for the 
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* election 5 weeks at least. But the memheTS are chosen j 

: and, if ships are readj to sail, in about six more they arrive 
' in LoMon. In the mean time the parliament has sat and 
business far advanced, without American representatives. 
Nay, by this time it may happen, that the parliament is dis- 
solved ; and then the members ship themselves again, to be • 
again elected. The writs may arrive in A merica, before the 
poor members of a parliament in which they never sat, can ar- 
rive at their several provinces. A new interest is formed, and 
they find other members are chosen whilst they are on the 
high seas. But, if the writs and members arrive together, 
here is at best a new trial of skill amongst the candidates, 
after one set of them have well aired themselves with their 
two voyages of 6000 miles. 

However, in order to facilitate everything to the author, 
we will su])pose them all oi^ce mor'e dected, and steering 
again to Old England, with a good lieart, and a fair westerly 
wind in tlieir stern. On their arrival, they find all in a 
hurry and bustle ; in and out ; condolence and congratula- 
tion ; the crown is demised. Another parliament is to be 
called. Away back to America again on a fourth voyage, and to 
a third election. Does the autlior mean to make our kings as 
immortal in their personal as in their politic character? or, 
whilst he bountifully adds to their life, will he take from 
them their prerogative of dissojyiiig parliaments, in favour 
of the American union ? or are tlie American representa- 
tives to he perpetual, and to feel neither demises of the 
crown, nor dissolutions of parliament ? 

tl^^se things may be granted to him, without bring- 
ing him much nearer to his point. What does he think of 
re-election? is the American meinher the only one wdio is 
not to take a place, or the only one to he exempted from the 
ceremony of re-election ? How will this great politician pre- 
serve the rights of electors, the fairness of returns, and the 
privilege ol the House of Cominoris, as tlie sole judge of 
such contests ? It would undoiibtedly bo a glorious sight to 
have eight or ten petitions, or double returns, from Boston 
and Barbadoes, from Philadelphia and Jamaica, the mem- 
bers returned, and the petitioners, with all their train of 
attorneys, solicitors, mayors, select men, provost-marshals, 
and about five hundred or a thousand witnesses, come to 
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the bar of the House of Commons. Possibly we might be* 
interrupted in the enjoyment of this pleasing spectacle, if a 
war should break out, and our constitutional fleet, loaded 
with members of parliament, returning officers, petitions, 
and witnesses, the electors and elected, should become a 
prize to the French or Spaniards, and be conveyed to Car- 
thagena, or to La Yera Cruz, and from thence perhaps to 
Mexico, or Lima, there to remain until a cartel for members 
of parliament can be setHed, or until the war is ended. 

In truth, the author has little studied this business ; or 
he might have known, that some of the most considerable 
provinces of America, such, for instance, as Connecticut and 
Massachusetts Bay, have not in each of them two men who 
can aflbrd, at a distance from their estates, to spend a thou- 
sand pounds a year. How can these provinces be repre- 
sented at Westminster? if their province pays them, they 
are American agents, with salaries, and not independent 
members of parliament. It is true, that formerly in England 
members liad salaries from their constituents ; but they all 
had salaries, and were all, in this way, upon a par. If 
these American representatives have no salaries, then they 
must add to the list of our pensioners and dependents at 
court, or they must starve. There is no alternative. 

Enough of this visionary union ; in which much extrava- 
gance appears without any fancy, and the judgment is 
shocked >vithout anything to refresh the imagination. It 
looks as if the author had dropped down from the moon, 
without any knowledge of the general nature of this globe, 
of the general nature of its inhabitants, wuthout the ^le^st 
acquaintance with the affairs of this country. "*t5-overnor 
Pownal has handled the same subject. To do him justice, 
he treats it upon far more rational principles of speculation ; 
and much more like a man of business. He thinks (errone- 
ously, I conceive ; but he does think) that our legislative 
rights are incomplete without such a representation. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that he endeavours by every means to 
obtain it. Not like our author, who is always on velvet, he 
is aware of some difficulties ; and he proposes some solutions. 
But nature is too hard for both these authors ; and America 
is, and ever will he, without actual representation in the 
House of Commons ; nor will any minister be^w ild enough 
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•even to propose such a representation in parliament j how* 
eyer he may choose to throw out that project, together with 
others equ^ly far from his real opinions, and remote from 
his designs, merely to fall in with the different views, and 
captivate the affections, of different sorts of men. 

Whether these projects arise from the author’s real po- 
litical principles, or are only brought out in subservience to 
his political views, they compose the whole of anything that 
is like precise and definite, which the author has given us to 
expect from that administration Avhich is so much the sub- 
ject of his praises and prayers. As to his general proposi- 
tions, that “ there is a deal of difference between impossibil- 
ities and great difficulties;” that “a great scheme cannot 
be carried, unless made the business of successive adminis- 
trations;” that “virtuous and able men are the fittest to 
serve their country all this I look on as no more than so 
much rubble to fill up the spaces between the regular ma- 
sonry. Pretty much in the same light I cannot forbear con- 
sidering his detached observations on commerce; such as, 
that “ the system for colony regulations would be very sim- 
ple, and mutually beneficial to Great Britain and her colo- 
nies, if the old navigation lawsif were adhered to.”^ That 
“the transportation should be in all cases in ships belonging 
to British subjects.” That “even British ships should not 
be generally received into the /colonies from any part of 
Europe, except the dominions of Great Britain.” That “it 
is unreasonable that corn and such like products should be 
restrained to come first to a British port.” What do all 
the^e^finejobservations signify ? Some of them condemn, as 
ill practices, things that were never practised at all. Some 
recommend to be done things that always have been done. 
Others indeed convey, though obliquely and loosely, some 
insinuations highly dangerous to our commerce. If I could 
prevail on myself to think the author meant to ground any 
practice upon these general propositions, I should think it 
very necessary to ask a few questions about some of them. 
For instance, what does he mean by talking of an adherence 
to the old navigation laws ? Does he mean, that the particu- 
lar law, 12 Car. II. c. 19, commonly called “The Act of 
Navigation ” is to be adhered to, and that the several subse- 
. ’ ‘ P. 39. 
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mx^nt additions, amendments, and exception oup*lit to be 
^1 repealed? If so, ho will ma\e a strange havoc in th^ 
whole system of our tiaJe laws, which have been universally 
acknowledged to be full as well founded in the alterations 
and exceptions, as the Act of Charles the Second in the 
original provisions ; and to pursue full as wisely the great 
end of that very politic law, the increase of the British navi- 
gation. I fancy the writer could hardly propose anything 
more alarming to those iiamediatcly interested in that navi- 
gation than such a repeal. If he does not mean this, he has 
got no farther than a nugatory proposition, which nobody 
can contradict, and for which no man is the wiser. 

That “ the regulations for the colony trade would he few 
and simple if the old navigation law^s were adhered to,” I 
utterly deny as a fact. That they ought to be so, sounds 
well enough ; hut this’ proposition is of the same nugatory 
nature with some of the foriHer. The regulations for the 
colony trade ought not to he more nor fewer, nor more nor 
less complex, l:han the occasion rcjquires. And, as that trade 
is in a great measure a system of art and restriction, they 
can neither he few nor simple. It is true, that the very 
principle may be destroyed, by multiplying to excess the 
means of securing it. Never did a minister depart more from 
the author’s ideas of siniplicit)? , or more emhan'ass the trade 
of America with the multiplicity and intricacy of regula- 
tions and ordinances, than his boasted minister of 1764. 
That minister seemed to be possessed with something hardly 
short of a rage for regulation and restriction. He had so 
multiplied bonds, certificates, affidavits, warrants, sufferappes, 
and cockets ; had supported them wdth such severeT penalties, 
and extended them without the least consideration of cir- 
cumstances to so many objects, that, had they all continued 
in their original force, commerce must speedily have expired 
under them. Some of them the ministry which gave them 
birth was obliged to destroy : with their own hand they 
signed the condemnation of their own regulations ; confess- 
ing in so many words, in the preamble of their act of the 
6th Geo. III., that some of these regulations had laid an im^ 
neeessa/ry restraint on the trade and correspondence of his 
Majesty's American subjects. This, in that ministry, was a 
candid confession of a mistake ; but every alteriition ir.tade in 
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•those regulations by their successors is to be the effect of 
envy, and American misrepresentation. So much for the 
author’s simplicity in regulation. 

I have now gone through all which I think immediately 
essential in the author’s ideas of war, of peace, of the com- 
parative states of England and Prance, of our actual situ- 
ation ; in his projects of economy, of finance, of commerce, 
and of constitutional improvement. There remains nothing 
now to be considered, except his heavy censures upon the 
administration which was formed in 17 65 ; which is com- 
monly known by the name of the Marquis of E-ockingham’s 
administration, as the administration w hich preceded it is by 
that of I\lr. Grenville. These censures relate chiefly to three 
heads : 1. To the repeal of the American Stamp Act. 2. 
To the commercial regulations tlien made. 3. To the course 
of foreign negotiations during that short period. 

A person who knew^ nothing of public aftairs but from the 
writings of this author, would be led to conclude, that, at 
the time of the change in Juno 1705, some* w^ell-digested 
system of administration, founded in national strength, and 
in the affections of the people, proceeding in all points with 
the most reverential and tender regard to the laws, and pur- 
suing wdth equal wisdom and success everything which could 
tend to the internal prosperity, and to the external honour 
and dignity, of this country, had becm all at once subverted, 
by an irruption of a sort of wild, licentious, unprincipled 
invaders, who wantonly, and wu’th a barbarous rage, had de- 
faced a thousand fair monuments of the constitutional and 
political skill of their predecessors. It is natural indeed 
that fhis^irrithor should have some dislike to the administra- 
tion which was formed in 17G5. Its views, in most things, 
were different from those of his friends ; in some, altogether 
opposite to them. It is impossible that both of these ad- 
ministrations should be tlie objects of public esteem. Their 
different principles compose some of the strongest political 
lines which discriminate the parties even now subsisting 
amongst us. The ministers of 1764 are not indeed followed 
by very many in their opposition ; yet a large part of the 
people now in office entertain, or pretend to entertain, senti- 
ments entirely conformable to theirs ; whilst some of the 
former colle^ues of the ministry which was formed in 1766, 
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however they may abandoned the connexion, and con- 
tradicted by their conduct the principles, of their former 
friends, pretend, on their parts, still to adhere to the same 
maxims. All the lesser divisions, which are indeed rather 
names of personal attachment than of party distinction, fall 
in with the one or the other of these leading parties. 

I intend to state, as shortly as I am able, the general con- 
dition of public affairs, and the disposition of the minds of 
men, at the time of the remarkable change of system in 
1765. The reader will have thereby a more distinct view of 
the comparative merits of these several plans, and will re- 
ceive more satisfaction concerning the ground and reason of 
the measures which were then pursued, than, 1 believe, can 
be derived from the perusal of those partial representa- 
tions contained in the State of the Nation, and the other 
writings of those who«have continued, for now near three 
years, in the undisturbed possession of the press. This will, 
1 hope, be some apology for my dwelling a little on this part 
of the subject. 

On the resignation of the Earl of Bute, in 1763, our af- 
fairs had been delivered into the hands of three ministers of 
his recommendation ; Mr. Ilrenville, the Earl of Egrcmont, 
and the Earl of Halifax. This arrangement, notwithstand- 
ing the retirement of Lord Bute, announced to the public a 
continuance of the same mc^usures; nor w as there more reason 
to expect a change from the death of the Earl of Egremont. 
The Earl of Sandwich supplied his place. The Duke of 
Bedford, and the gentlemen who act m that connexion, and 
whose general character and politics were sufficient Jy under- 
stood, added to the strength of the ministry without making 
any alteration in their plan of conduct. Such was the con- 
stitution of the ministry which was changed in 1765. 

As to their politics, the principles of the peace of Paris 
governed in foreign affairs. In domestic, the same scheme 
prevailed, of contradicting the opinions, and disgracing most 
of the persons, wffio had been countenanced and employed in 
the late reign. The inclinations of the people were little at- 
tended to ; and a disposition to the use of forcible methods 
ran through the whole tenor of administration. The nation 
in general was uneasy and dissatisfied. Sober men saw^ causes 
for it, in the constitution of the ministry and the conduct of 
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the ministers. The ministers, who have usually a short me- 
thod on such occasions, attributed their unpopularity wholly 
to the efforts of faction. However this might be, the licen- 
tiousness and tumults of the common people, and the con- 
tempt of government, of which our author so often and so 
bitterly complains, as owing to the mismanagement of the 
subsequent administrations, had at no time risen to a greater 
or more dangerous height. The measures taken to suppress 
that spirit were as violent and licentious as the spirit itself; 
injudicious, precipitate, and some of them illegal. Instead of 
allaying, they tended infinitely to inflame the distemper ; 
and whoever will be at the least pains to examine, will find 
those measures not only the causes of the tumults which then 
prevailed, but the real sources of almost all the disorders 
which have arisen since that time. More intent on making 
a victim to party than an example ofi* justice, they blundered 
in the method of pursuing tluhr vengeance. By this means a 
discovery was made of many practices, common indeed in the 
office of secretary of state, but wholly repugnant to our laws, 
and to the genius of the English constitution. One of the 
worst of these was, the wanton and indiscriminate seizure of 
papers, even in cases where the ‘safety of the state was not 
pretended in justification of so harsh a proceeding. The tem- 
per of the ministry had excited a jealousy, which made the 
people more tlian commonly vigil^ant concerning every power 
which was exercised by government. The abuse, however 
sanctioned by custom, was evident; but the ministry, instead 
of resting in a prudent inactivity, or (what w'ould have been 
stilj more prudent) taking tlie lead, in quieting the minds of 
the people, and ascertaining the law upon those delicate points, 
made use of the whole influence of government to prevent a 
parliamentary resolution against tliese practices of office. 
And lest the colourable reasons, offered in argument against 
this parliamentary procedure, should be mistaken for the 
real motives of their conduct ; all the advantage of privilege, 
all the arts and finesses of pleading, and great sums of pub- 
lic money were lavished, to prevent any decision upon tm^se 
practices in the courts of justice. In the mean time, in 
order to weaken, since they could not immediately destroy 
the liberty of the press, the privilege of parliament was 
voted away all accusations for ^ seditious libel. The free^ 
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dom of debate in parliament itself :^as no bss menaced. 
Officers of the army, of long and meritorious service, and of 
small fortunes, were chosen as victims for a single vote by an 
exertion of ministerial power, which had been very rarely 
used, and which is extremely unjust, as depriving inen not 
only of a place, but a profession, and is indeed of the most 
pernicious example both in a civil and a military light. 

Whilst all things were managed at home with such a spirit 
of disorderly despotism; abroad there was a proportionable 
abatement of all spirit. Some of our most just aud valuable 
claims were in a manner abandoned. This indeed seemed 
not very inconsistent conduct in the ministers who had made 
the treaty of Paris. With regard to our domestic affairs, 
there was no want of industry ; but there was a great de- 
ficiency of temper and Judgment, and manly comprehension 
of the public interest. The i^ition certainly wanted relief, 
and government attefnpted to administer it. Two ways were 
principally clwsen for this great purpose. The first by re- 
gulations ; the second by new funds of revenue. Agreeably 
to this plan, a new naval establishment was formed at a good 
deal of expense, and to little eftcct, to aid in the collection of 
the customs. E(;gulation was added to regulation ; and' the 
strictest and most unreserved orders were given, for a pre- 
vention of all contraband trade here, and in every part of 
America. A teasing euatom-house, and a multiplicity of 
perplexing regulations, ever have, and ever will appear, the 
master-piece of finance to people of narrow views ; as a paper 
against smuggling, and the importation of Trench finery, 
never fails of furnishing a very popular column ^'n a news- 
paper. 

The greatest part of these regulations were made for 
America; and they fell so indiscriminately on all sorts of 
contraband, or supposed contraband, that some of the most 
valuable branches of trade w^ere driven violently from our 
ports ; which caused an universal consternation throughout 
the colonies. Every part of the trade was infinitely dis- 
tressed by them. Men of war now for the first time, armed 
with regular commissions of custom-house officers, invested 
the coasts, and gave to the collection of revenue the air of 
hostile contribution. About the same time that these re- 
gulations seemed to threaten the destruction? of the only 
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trade from whence the plantations derived any specie, an act 
was made, putting a stop to the future emission of paper 
currency, which used to supply its place among them. Hand 
in hand with this went another act, for obliging the colonies 
to provide quarters for soldiers. Instantly followed another 
law, for levying throughout all America new port duties, 
upon a vast variety of commodities of their consumption, 
and some of which lay heavy upon objects necessary for 
their trade and fishery. Immediately upon the heels of 
these, and amidst the uneasiness and confusion produced t)y 
a crowd of new impositions and regulations, some good, some 
evil, some doubtful, all crude and ill-considered, came another 
act, for imposing an universal stamp duty on the colonies ; 
an4 this was declared to be little more than an experiment, 
and a foundation of future revenue. To render these pro- 
ceedings the more irritating^ to the colonies, the principal 
argument used in favour of their ability to pay such duties 
was the liberality of the grants of tlieir assemblies during 
the late war. Never could any argument be more insulting 
and mortifying to a people habituated to the granting of 
their own money. 

Taxes for the purpose of raisiifg revenue had hitherto been 
sparingly attempted in America. Without ever doubting 
the extent of its lawful power, parliament always doubted 
the propriety of such imposition. And the Americans on 
their part never thought of contesting a right by which 
they were so little affected. Their assemblies in the main 
answered all the purposes necessary to the internal economy 
of h free people, and provided for fill the exigencies of govern- 
ment which arose amongst themselves. In the midst of that 
happy enjoyment, they never thought of critically settling 
the exact limits of a power, which was necessary to their 
union, their safety, their equality, and even their liberty. 
Thus the two very difficult points, superiurity in the pre- 
siding state, and freedom in the subordinate, were on the 
whole sufficiently, that is, practically, reconciled ; without 
agitating those vexatious questions, which in truth rather 
belong to metaphysics than politics, and which can never 
be moved without snaking the toundations of the best govern- 
ments that have ever been constituted by human wisdom. 
By this measure was let loose that dangerous spirit of dis- 
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quisition, not in the coolness of philosophical inqidry, but 
inflamed with all the passions of a haughty, resentful peo- 
ple, who thought themselves deeply injured, and that they 
were contending for everything that was valuable in the 
w^orld. 

' In England, our ministers went on without the least atten- 
tion to these alarming dispositions ; just as if they were 
doing the most common things in the most usual way, and 
among a people not only passive but pleased. They took 
no one step to divert the dangerous spirit w'hich began even 
then to appear in the colonies, to compromise with it, to 
mollify it, or to subdue it. No new arrangements wxu'e 
made in civil government; no new powers or instructions 
vyere given to governors ; no augmentation was made, or 
new disposition, of forces. Never w^as so critical a measure 
pursued with so little ]^rovisi(yi against its necessary conse- 
quences. As if all "’common prudence had abandoned the 
ministers, an4 an if they meant to plunge themselves and us 
headlong into that gulf which stood gaping before them ; by 
giving a year’s notice of the project of tlieir slan^p act, they 
allowed time for all the discontents of that country to fester 
and come to a head, and fof all the arrangcunents which fac- 
tious men could make towards an opposition to the law. 
At the same time they carefully concealed from the eye of 
parliament those rcmonstiTances which they had actually re- 
ceived; and which in the strongest manner indicated the 
disconteiit of some of the colonies, and the consequences 
which might be expected; they concealed them, even in 
defiance of an order of council that they shoul.d be laid 
before parliament. Thus, by concealing the true state of 
the case, they rendered the wisdom of the nation as impro- 
vident as their own temerity, either in preventing or guard- 
ing against the mischief. It has indeed, from the beginning 
to this hour, been the uniform policy of this set of men, in 
order at any hazard to obtain a present credit, to proposf? 
whatever might be pleasing, as attended wdth no difficulty ; 
and afterwards to throw all the disappointment of the wild 
expectations they had raised, upon those who have the hard 
task of freeing the public from the consequences of their 
pernicious projects. 

Whilst the commerce ^nd tranquillity of the^hole empire 
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were ^ibaken in this manner, our affairs grew still more dis* 
tracted "by the internal dissensions of our ministers. Treach- 
ery and ingratitude were charged from one side ; despotism 
and tyranny from the other; the vertigo of the regency 
bill ; the awkward reception of the silk bill in the Hpuse of 
Commons, ^and the inconsiderate and abrupt rejection of it 
. in the House of Lords ; the strange and violent tumults 
^which arose in consequence, and which were rendered more 
serious , by being charged by the ministers upon one another ; 

the report of a gross and brutal treatment of the by a 

minister at the same time odious to the people ; all con- 
Spi/ed to leave the public, at the close of the session of 1765, 
iif as critical and perilous a situation, as ever the nation was, 
or epuld be, in a time when she was not immediately threat- 
ened by her neighbours. 

It was at this time, and ip these circuiiistances, that a 
new administration w^as formed. Professing even indus- 
triously, in this public matter, to avoid ane/?dote8 ; I say 
nothing of those famous reconciliations and quarrels, which 
weakened the body that should have been the natural sup- 
port of this administration. I run no risk in affirming, that, 
surrounded as the}^ were with difficulties of every species, 
nothing but the strongest and most uncorrupt sense of their 
duty to the public could have prevailed upon some of the 
persons who composed it to undeif.ake the king’s business at 
such a time. Their preceding character, their measures while 
in power, and the subsequent conduct of many of them, I 
think, leave no room to charge this assertion to flatteiy- 
Haiving undertaken the commonwealth, what remained lor 
them to do ? to piece their conduct upon the brdken chain 
of former measures ? If they had been so inclined, the ruin- 
ous nature of those measures, which began instantly to appear, 
would not have permitted it. Scarcely hjid they entered into 
office, when letters arrived from all paris of America, making 
loud complaints, backed by strong reasons, against severe 
of the principal regulations of the late minist^’y, as threat- 
ening destruction to many valuable branches of commerce. 
These were attended w ith representations from many mer- 
chants and capital manufacturers at home, who had all their 
interests involved in tlie support of lawful trade, and in the 
suppression oS every sort of contraband. Whilst these things 
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were under consideretiun, that oonfla^tion blazed out at 
once. in Korth America; annnivers^ disobedience, and open 
reai^ance to the stamp act ; and, in ooneequence, an univeh^l 
8tc)p to the course of justice, and to trade and naviffatioiif 
throughout that great important country ; an interval during 
'which the trading interest of England lay under the most 
dreadful anxiety which it ever felt. 

The repeal of that act was proposed. It was much loo 
serious a measure, and attended with too many difficulties 
upon every side, for the then ministry to have undertaken 
. it, as some paltry writers have asserted, from en\^ and dis^ 
like to their predecessors in office. As little could it be 
owiiig to personal cowardice, and dread of consequences t© 
thfiippelves. Ministers, timorous from their attachment to 
place and power;, will fear more from the consequences of 
one court intrigue, thautfrom a thousand difficulties to the 
commerce and credit,, of their Country by disturbances at 
three thousand miles distance. From which of these the 
ministers had most to apprehend at that time, is known, I 
presume, universally. Nor did they take that resolution 
from a want of the fullest sense of the inconveniences which 
must necessarily attend a measure of concession from the 
sovereign to the subject. That it must increase the inso- 
lence of the mutinous spirits in America, was hut too ob- 
vious. No great measure indeed, at a very difficult crisis,- 
cap be pursued, which is iicft attended with some mischief ; 
none hut conceited pretenders in public business will hold 
any other language ; and none but weak and unexperienced 
men will believe them, if they should. If we were found in 
such a crisis, let those, whose bold designs, and whose de- 
fective arrangements, brought us into it, answer for the con- 
sequenoes. The business of the then ministry evidently was, 
to take sueh'isteps, not as the wishes of our author, or as 
thedr own wished dictated, but as the bad situation in which 
their predecessors had left them, absolutely requfred. 

The disobedience to this act was universal throughout 
America ; nothing, it was evident, hut the sending a very 
strong military, backed by a very strong naval force, would 
reduce the sechtious to obedience. To send it to one town, 
would not be sufficient ; every province of America must be 
traversed, and must be subdued. I do not entertain the 
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least doubt but this could be done. We might, I think, 
without much difficulty, have destroyed our colonies. This 
destruction might be effected, probably in a year, or in two 
at the utmost. If the question was upon a foreign nation, 
where every successful stroke adds to your own power, and 
takes from that of a rival, a just war with such a certain^* 
superiority would be undoubtedly an advisable measure. 
But four million of debt due to our merchants, the total 
cessation of a trade annually worth million more, a large 
foreign traffic, much home manufacture, a very capital imme- 
diate revenue arising from colony imports, indeed the pro- 
duce of every one of our revenues greatly depending oh this 
trade, all these were very weighty accumulated consider- 
ations, at least well to be weighed, before that sword was 
drawn, which even by its victories must produce all the evil 
effects of the greatest national defeat. How public credit 
must have suffered, I need not say. Jf the condition of the 
nation, at the close of our foreign war, was what this author 
represents it, such a civil war would have bden a bad couch 
on which to repose our wearied virtue. Far from being able 
to have entered into new plans of economy, we must have 
launched into a new sea, I fcar^a boundless sea, of expense. 
Such an addition of debt, with such a diminution of revenue 
and trade, would have left us in no want of a State of the 
Nation to aggravate the picture of our distresses. 

Our trade felt this to its vitals ; and our then minivers 
were not ashamed to say, that they sympathized with the 
feelings of our merchants. The universal alarm of the 
w,bole trading body of England will never be laughed at by 
them as an ill-grounded or a protended panic. The universal 
desire of that body will always have great weight with them 
in every consideration connected with commerce: neither 
ought the opinion of that body to be slighted (notwithstand- 
ing the coutemptuous and indecent language of this author 
and his associates) in any consideration whatsoever of reve- 
nue. Nothing amongst us is more quickly or deeply affected 
by taxes of any kind tban trade ; and if an American tax 
was a real relief to England, no part of the community would 
be sooner, or more materially, relieved by it than our mer- 
chants. But they well know that the trade of England 
must be more burthened by one penny raised in America, 
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than by three in Engh-iid ; and if that penny be raised with 
the uneasiness, the discontent, and the contasicn of Anieiica, 
more than by ten. 

If the opinion and wish of the landed interest is a motive, 
and it is a fair and just one, for taking away a real and large 
"Revenue, the desire of the trading in tersest of England ought 
to be a just ground for taking away a tax, of little better 
than speculation, which was to be collected by a war, which 
was to be kept up with the perpetual discontent of those 
who w^ere to be afected by it, and the value of whose pro- 
duce, even after the ordinary charges of collection, was very 
uncertain;^ after the extraordinary^ tlie dearest purchased 
revenue that ever was made by any nation. 

These were some of the motives drawn from principles of 
convenience for that repeal. When the object came to be 
more narrowly inspeetec^, every motive concurred. These 
colonies were evidently founded*in subservience to the com- 
merce of Great Britain. From this principle, the whole 
system of our laws concerning them became a system of re- 
striction. A double monopoly was established on the part of 
the parent country ; 1. A monopoly of their whole import, 
whitm is to be altogether from Great Britain ; 2. A monopoly 
of all their export, which is to he nowhere but to Great 
Britain, as far as it can serve any purpose here. On the same 
idea it was contrived that tht^/ should send all their products 
to us raw, and in their first state ; and that they should take 
everything from us in the last stage of manufacture. 

Were ever a people under such circumstances, — that is, a 
people who were to export raw, and to receive manufacturetl, 
and this, not a few luxurious articles, but all articles, even to 
those of the grossest, most vulgar, and necessary consumption, 
a people who were in the hands of a general monopolist, 
were ever such a people suspected of a possibility of becoming 
a just object of revenue ? All the ends of their foundation 
must be supposed utterly contradicted before they could be- 
come such an object. Every trade-law we have made must 

‘ It is observable, that the partisans of American taxation, when they 
have a mind to represent this tax as wonderfully beneficial to England, 
state it as worth £100,000 a year ; when they are to represent it very 
light on the Americans, it dwindles to £60,000. Indeed it is very diffi- 
cult to compute wiat its produce might have been. 
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have been eluded, and become useless, before they could be 
in such a condition. 

The partisans of the new system, who, on most occasions, 
take credit for full as much knowledge as they possess, think 
proper on this occasion to counterfeit an extraordinary de- 
gree of ignorance, and in consequence of it to assert, “ that ‘ 
the balance (between the colonies and Great Britain) is un- 
known, and that no important conclusion can be drawn from 
premises so very uncertain.” ‘ Now to what can this ignor- 
ance be owing ? were the navigation laws made, that this 
balance should be unknown? is it from the course of ex- 
change that it is unknown, which all the world knows to be 
greatly and perpetually against the colonies ? is it from the 
doubtful nature of the trade we carry on with the colonies ? 
are not these schemists well apprized, that the, colonists, 
particularly those of the northeric provinces, import more 
n*om Great Britain, ten timl!s more than they send in return 
to us ? that a great part of their foreign balance is, and must 
be, remitted to London ? I shall be ready to admit that the 
colonies ought to be taxed to the revenues of this country, 
when I know that they are out of debt to its commerce. 
This author will furnish some 'ground to his theories, and 
communicate a discovery to the public, if he can show this 
by any medium. But he tells us, that “ their seas are 
covered with ships, and tlieir riyers floating with commerce.” * 
This is true. But it is with otir sliips that the seas are 
covered ; and their rivers float with British commerce. The 
American merchants are our factors ; all in reality, most 
even in name. The Americans trade, navigate, cultivate, 
with English capitals ; to thi'ir own advantage, to be sure ; 
for without these capitals their ploughs would be stopped, 
and their ships wind-bound. But he who furnishes the 
capital must, on the whole, be the person principally bene- 
fited ; the person who works upon it profits on his part too ; 
but he profits in a subordinate way, as our colonies do ; that 
is, as tlie servant of a wise and indulgent master, and no 
otherwise. We have all, except the jpeculitm; without 
which, even slaves will not labour. 

If the author’s principles, which are the common notions, 
be right, that the price of our manufactures is so greatly en* 

* r-onsideraitions, p. 74. * Ibid. p. 79. 
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nanced by our taxes; then the Americans already pay in 
that way a share of our impositions. iJe is not ashamed to 
assert, that “ France and China luay be said, on the same 
principle, to bear a part of our charges, for they conoumo 
our commodities.’*^ Was ever such a method of reasoning 
'heard of? Do not the laws absolutely confine the colonies 
to buy from us, whether foreign nations sell cheaper or not ? 
On what other idea are all our prohibitions, regulations, 
guards, penalties, and forfeitures, framed ? To secure to 
us, not a commercial preference, which stands in need of 
no penalties to enforce it ; it finds its own way ; but to se- 
cure to us a trade, which is a creature of law and institution. 
What has this to do with the principles of a foreign trade, 
which is under no monopoly, and in which we cannot raise 
the price of our goods, without hazarding the demand for 
them ? None but the ai^^thors of -such measures could ever 
think of making use of such argiiments. 

Whoever goes about to reason on any part of the policy 
of this country* with regard to America, upon the mere ab- 
stract principles of government, or even upon those of our 
own ancient constitution, will be often misled. Those who 
resort for arguments to the most respectable authorities, an- 
cient or modern, or rest upon the clearest maxims, drawn 
from the experience of other states and empires, will be 
liable to tlie greatest errors imaginable. Tlie object is wholly 
new in’ tlio world. J t is singular ; it is grown up to this 
magnitude and importance within the memory of man ; no- 
thing in history is parallel to it. All the reasonings about 
it, that are likely to be at all solid, must be drawn from its 
actual circumstances. In this new system a principle of 
commerce, of artificial commerce, must predominate. This 
commerce must be secured by a multitude of restraints very 
alien from the spirit of liberty ; and a powerful authority 
must reside in the principal state, in order to enforce them. 
But the people who are to be the subjects of these restraints 
are descendants of Englishmen ; and of a high and free spirit. 
To hold over them a government made up of nothing but 
restraints and penalties, and taxes in the granting of which 
they can have no share, will neither be wise, nor long prac- 
ticable. People must be governed in a manner agreeable to 
^ Considerations, p, 74. 
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their temper and disposition ; and men of free character and 
spirit must be ruled with, at least, some condescension to 
this spirit and this character. The British colonist must see 
something which will distinguish him from the colonists of 
other nations. 

Those reasonings, which infer from the many restraints^ 
under which we have already laid America, to our right to 
lay it under still more, and indeed under all manner of re- 
straints, are conclusive ; conclusive as to right ; but the very 
reverse as to policy and practice. We ought rather to infer 
from our having laid the colonies under many restraints, 
that it is reasonable to compensate them by every indul- 
gence that can by any means be reconciled to our interest. 
We have a great empire to rule, composed of a vast mass of 
heterogeneous governments, all more or less free and popu- 
lar in their forms, all to be kept in peace, and kept out of 
conspiracy, with one another, all to b^ held in subordination 
to this country ; while the spirit of an extensive, and intri- 
cate, and trading interest pervades the whole, always quali- , 
fying, and often controlling, every general idea of constitu- 
tion and government. It is a great and difficult object ; and 
I wish we may possess wisdom and temper enough to manage 
it as we ought. Its importance is infinite. I believe the 
reader will be struck, as I have been, with one singular fact. 
In the year 1704, but sixty -five years ago, the whole trade 
with our plantations was but few thousand pounds more 
in the export article, and a third less in the import, than 
that which we now carry on with the single island of Ja- 
maica : 

Eyports. Imports. 

Total English plantations in 1701 £ 483,205 . £ 814,491 

Jamaica, . . 1767 467,681 . 1,243,742 

From the same information I find that our dealing with 
most of the European nations is but little increased ; these 
nations have been pretty much at a stand since that time, 
and we have rivals in their trade. This colony intercourse 
is a new world of commerce in a manner created ; it stands 
upon principles of its own ; principles hardly worth endan- 
gering for any little consideration of extorted revenue. 

The reader sees, that I do not enter so fully into this mat- 
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ter as obviously J luight. I hate already been led into 
greater lengths than I intended. It is enough to say, that 
before the ministers of 1765 had determined to propose the 
repeal of the stamp act in parliament, they had the whole of 
the American constitution ar>d commerce very fully before 
them. They fensidered maturely ; they decided with wis- 
dom : let me add, with firmness. For they resolved, as a 
preliminary to that repeal, to assert in the fullest and least 
equivocal terms the unlimited legislative right of this coun- 
try over its colonies ; and, having done this, to propose the 
repeal, on principles, not cf constitutional right, hut on 
those of expediency, of equity, of lenity, and of the true in- 
terests present and future of that great object for which 
alone the colonies were founded, navigation and commerce. 
This plan, I say, required an uncommon degree of lirmncse, 
when we consider that s«me of those persons who might be 
of the greatest use ii\ promotiifg the repeal, violently with- 
stood the declaratory act ; and the>- who agreed with ad- 
ministration in the principles of that law, equally made, as 
well the reasons on whicli the declaratory act itself* stood, as 
those on wliich it w^as opposed, grounds for an opposition to 
the repeal. • 

If the then ministry resolved first to declare tlie right, it 
was not from any opinion they entertained of its future use 
in regular taxation. Their opinions were full and declared 
against the ordinary use of ^uch a power. But it w as plain, 
that the general rcasoiiingB w'hich were employed against 
that power went directly to our whole legislative riglit ; and 
one part of it could not be yielded to such arguments, wit»h- 
out a virtual surrender of all the rest. Besides, if that very 
Bpecitic power of levying money in the colonies were not 
retained as a sacred trust in the hands of Great Britain, (to 
be used, not in the first instance for supply, hut in the last 
exigence for control,) it is obvious, that the presiding 
authority of Great Britain, as the head, the arbiter, and 
director of the whole empire, would vanish into an empty 
name, without operation or energy. With the habitual 
exercise of such a power in the ordinary course of supply, 
no trace of freedom could remain in America.^ If Great 

* I do not here enter into the unsatisfactory disquisition concerning re- 
presentation real or presumed. I only say, that a great people, who have 
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Britain were stripped of tliis right, every principle of unity 
and subordination in the empire was gone for ever. 
Whether all this can be reconciled in legal speculation, is a 
matter of no consequence. It is reconciled in policy ; and 
politics ought to be adjusted, not to human reasonings, but 
to human nature ; of which the reason is but a part, and by 
no means the greatest part. 

Pounding the repeal on this basis, it was judged proper 
to lay before parliament the whole detail of the American 
affairs, as fuHy as it had been laid before the ministry them- 
selves. Ignorance of those affairs had misled parliament. 
Enowledge alone could bring it into the right road. Every 
paper of office was laid upon the table of the two Houses ; 
every denomination of men, either of America, or connected 
it by office, by residence, by commerce, by interest, 
even by injury ; men of civil and viilitary capacity, officers 
of the revenue, merchants, manufacturers of every species, 
and from every town in England, attended at the bar. Such 
evidence never was laid before parliament. Tf an emulation 
arose among the ministers and members of parliament, as 
the author rightly observes,' for the repeal of this act, as 
well as for the other regulations* it was not on the confident 
assertions, the airy speculations, or the vain promises of 
ministers, that it arose. It was the sense of parliament on 
the evidence before them. No one so much as suspects that 
ministerial allurements or terroi^s bad any share in it. 

Our author is very much displeased, that so much credit 
was given to the testimony of mercliants. He has a habit 
of* railing at them ; and be may, if he pleases, indulge him- 
self in it. It will not do great mischief to that respectable 
set of men. The substance of their testimony was, that 
their debts in America were very great : that the Americans 
declined to pay them, or to renew their orders, whilst this 
act continued : that, under these circumstances, they despair- 
ed of the recovery of their debts, or the renewal of their 

their property, without any reserve, in all cases, disposed of by another 
people at an immense distance from them, will not think themselves in 
the enjoyment of freedom. It will be hard to show to those who are in 
such a state, which of the usual parts of the definition or description of a 
free people are applicable to them ; and it is neither pleasant nor wise to 
attempt to prove that they have no right to be comprehended in such a 
description. ^ * P, 21. 
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ti*de in that ‘^cojintry : that they ‘apprehended a general 
feilure mel^cantile credit. The manufacturers deposed 
to the same general purpose, with this addition, that manjr 
of them had discharged several of ^ heir artificers ; and, if 
the law and the i*esistaiice to it sho^ild continue, must dis- 
'tiiiss them all. 

This testimony is treated with great contempt by oup 
author. It must be, I suppose, because it was contradicted 
by tne plain nature of things. Suppose then that the 
merchants had, to gratify this author, given a contrary 
evidence ; and had deposed, that while America remained in 
a state of resistance, w^hilst four million of debt remained 
unpaid, whilst the course of justice was suspended for want 
of stamped paper, so that no debt could be recovered, whilst 
there was a total stop to trade, because every ship was 
subject to seizure for wainfc of stamped clearances, and while 
the colonies were to lie declared in rebellion, and subdued 
by armed force, ihat in these circumstances they would still 
continue to trade cheerfully and fearlessly as before ; would 
not such witnesses provoke universal indignation for their 
folly or their wiekeclness, and be deservedly hooted from the 
bar;^ would any human Mth have given credit to such 

* Here the author has a note altogether in his usual strain of reasoning ; 
he finds out that somebody, in the course of ’this multifarious evidence, 
had said, “ that a very considcrabloipart of the orders of 1765 transmitted 
from America had been afterwards suspended ; but tliat in case the stamp 
act was repealed, those orders were to be executed in the present year 
1766 ; and that, on the repeal of the stamp act, “ the exports to the colo- 
nies would be at least double the value of the exports of the past year."’ IJp 
then triumphs exceedingly on their having fallen short of it on the state of 
the custom-house entries. I do not well know what conclusion he draws 
applicable to his purpose, from these facts. He does not deny that all 
the orders which came from America subsequent to the disturbances of 
the stamp act were on the condition of that act being repealed ; and, he 
does not assert that, notwithstanding that act should be enforced by a 
strong hand, still the orders would be executed. Neither docs he quite 
venture to say that this decline of the trade in 1766 was owing to the re- 
peal. What does he therefore infer from it, favourable to the enforcement 
of that law ? It only comes to this, and no more ; those merchants, who 
thought our trade would be doubled in the subsequent year, were mistaken 
in their speculations. So that the stamp act was not to be repealed unless 
this speculation of theirs was a probable event. But it was not repealed 
in order to double our trade in that year, as everybody knows, (whatever 
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assertions ? The testimony of the merchants was necessary 
for the detail, and to bring the matter home to the feeling 
of the house ; as to the general reasons, they spoke abundant- 
ly for themselves. 

Upon these principles was the act repealed, and it pro- 
duced all the good eflect which was expected from it : qui^f 
was restored ; trade generally returned to its ancient chan- 
nels ; time and means were furnished for the better strength- 
ening of government there, as well as for recovering, by 

some merchants might have said,) but lest in that year we should have no 
trade at all. The fact is, that during the greatest part of the year 1765, 
that is, imlil about the ihonth of October, when the accounts of the disturb- 
ances came thick upon us, the American trade went on as usual. Before 
this time, the stamp act could not affect it. Afterwards, the merchants 
fell into a great consternation ; a general stagnation in trade ensued. But 
as soon as it was known that the ministry favoured the repeal of the stamp 
act, sevf^ral of the bolder merchants vemliured to execute their orders; 
others more timid hung back ; i# tliis manner the trade continued in a 
state of dreadful fluctuation between the fears' of those who had ventured, 
for the event of their boldness, and the anxiety of those whose trade was 
suspended, until the royal assent was finally given to the bill of repeal. 
That the trade of 1766 was not equal to that of 1765, could not be owing 
to the repeal ; it arose from quite different causes, of which the author 
seems not to be aware : 1st, Our coiK^ucsts during the war had laid open 
the trade of the French and Spanish West Indies to our colonies much 
more largely than they had ever enjoyed it; this continued for some time 
after the peace ; but at length it was extremely contracted, and in some 
places reduced to nothing. Such in particular was the state of Jamaica. 
On the taking the Havannah all thei stores of that island were emptied 
into that place, which produced unusual orders for goods, for supplying 
their own consumption, as well as for further speculations of trade. These 
ceasing, the trade stood on its o>\ti bottom. This is one cause of the 
diminished export to Jamaica ; and not the childish idea of the author, of 
an impossible contraband from the oj>eiiiiigof the pons. 2nd, The war had 
brought a great influx of cash into AnxTica, for the pay and provision of 
the troops ; and this an unnatural increase of trade ; which, as its cause 
failed, must in some degree ret am to its ancient and natural bounds. 3rd, 
When the merchants met from all i)arts, and compared their accounts, 
they were alarmed at the immensity of the debt due to them from America. 
They found that the Americans had overtraded their abilities. And, as 
they found too that several of them were capable of making the state of 
political events an excuse for their fiiilure in commercial punctuality, many 
of our merchants in some degree contracted their trade from that moment. 
However, it is idle, in such an immense mass of trade, so liable to fluc- 
tuation, to infer anything from such a deficiency as one or even two 
hundred thousand pounds. In 1767, when the disturbances subsided, 
this deficiency was made up again. 
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judicious measures, the aifections of ^he people, had that 
ministry continued, or had a ministry succeeded \vith dis- 
positions tp improve that opportuiaty. 

Such an administration did not succeed. Instead of pro- 
fiting of that season of tranquillity, in the very next year 
they chose to return to measures of the very same nature 
with those which had been so solemnly condemned ; though 
upon a smaller scale. The eliects have been correspondent. 
America is again in disorder, not indeed in the same degree 
as formerly, nor anything like it. Such good eftects have 
attended the repeal of the stamp act, tliat the colonies have 
actually paid the taxes ; and they have sought their redress 
(upon however improper principles) not in tlieir own vio- 
lence, as formerly,^ but in the experienced benignity of par- 
liament. They arc not easy indeed, nor ever will be so, 
under this author’s schtmes of taxation ; but we "see no 
longer the same general fury aJid confusion, which attended 
their resistance to the stamp act. The author may rail at 
the repeal, and* those who proposed it, as he pleases. Those 
honest men suffer all his obloquy with pleasure, in the midst 
of the quiet which they have been tlie means of giving to 
their country ; and would think his praises for their perse- 
verance in a pernicious sclieme, a very had compensation for 
the disturbance of our peace, and the ruin of our commerce. 
Whether the return to the system of 1761, for raising a 
revenue in America, the diJbontents which have ensued in 
consequence of it, the general suspension of the assemblies 
in consequence of these discontents, the use of the military 
power, and the new and dangerous commissions which now 
hang over them, will produce equally good efiects, is greatly 
to be doubted. Never, 1 fear, will this nation and the colo- 
nies fall hack upon their true centre of gravity, and natural 
point of repose, until the ideas of 1766 are resumed, and 
steadily pursued. 

As to the regulations, a great subject of the author’s ac- 
cusation, they are of tw o sorts ; one of a mixed nature, of 
revenue and trade ; the other simply relative to trade. With 
regard to the former 1 shall observe, that, in all deliberations 
concerning America, the ideas of that administration were 

* The disturbances have been in Boston only ; and were not in conse- 
quence of the late duties. ^ 
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principally these; to take trade as the primary end, and 
revenue hut as a very subordinate consideration. Where 
trade was likely to suffer, they did not hesitate fo» an instant 
to prefer it to taxes, whose produce at best was contempt- 
ible, in comparison of the object which they might endanger. 
The other of their principles was, to suit the revenue to th6 
object. Where the difficulty of collection, from the nature 
of the country, and of the revenue establishment, is so very 
notorious, it was their policy to hold out as few temptations 
to smuggling as possible, by keeping the duties as nearly as 
they could on a balance with the risk. On these principles 
they made many alterations in the port duties of 1764, both 
in the mode and in the quantity. The author has not at- 
tempted to prove them erroneous. He complains enough to 
show that he is in an ill humour, not that his adversaries 
have done amiss. t 

As to the regulations which were merely relative to com- 
merce, many were then made ; and they were all made upon 
this principle, that many of the colonies, and those some of 
the most abounding in ^)eople, were so situated as to have 
very few means of traffic with this country. It became 
therefore our interest to let thehi into as much foreign trade 
as could be given them without interfering with our own ; 
and to secure by every method the returns to the mother 
country. Without some such scheme of enlargement, it was 
y obrious that any benefit we could expect from these colonies 
must be extremely limited. Accordingly many facilities 
were given to their trade with the foreign plantations, and 
with the southern parts of Europe. As to the confining the 
returns to this country, administration saw the mischief and 
folly of a plan of indiscriminate restraint. They applied 
their remedy to that part wliere the disease existed, and to 
that only : on this idea they established regulations, far more 
likely to check the dangerous, clandestine trade with Ham- 
burg and Holland, than this author’s friends, or any of their 
predecessors, had ever done. 

The friends of the author have a method surely a little 
whimsical in all this sort of discussions. They have made 
an innumerable multitude of commercial regulations, at 
which the trade of England exclaimed with one voice, and 
many of which have been altered on the unanimous opinion 
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of that trade. Still they go on, just before, in a sort of 
droning panegyric on themselves, talking of theise regulations 
as prodigies of wisdom ; and, instead of appealing to those 
who are most affected and the best judges, they turn round 
in a perpetual circle of their own reasonings and pretences ; 
they hand you over from one of their own pamphlets to an- 
other : “ See,” say they, “ this demonstrated in The Regula- 
tions of the Colonies.” “ See this satisfactorily proved in 
The Considerations.” By and by we shall have another; 
" See for this The State of the Nation.” I wdsh to take 
another method in vindicating the opposite system. I refer 
to the petitions of merchants for these regulations ; to their 
thanks when they were obtained ; and to the strong and 
grateful sense they have ever since expressed of the benefits 
received under that administration. 

All administrations Inf^e in their commercial regulations 
been generally aided by the opiifion of some merchants ; too 
frequently by that of a few, and those a sort of favourites : 
they have been directed by the opinion of one or two mer- 
chants, who were to merit in flatteries, and to be paid in 
contracts ; who frequentiy aj^vised, not for the general good 
of trade, but for their private advantage. During the ad- 
ministration of which this author complains, the im^etings of 
merchants upon the business of trade were numerous and 
public ; sometimes at the lionise of the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham ; sometimes at Mr. Dowdeswell’s ; sometimes at Sir 
George Savile’s, an liouse always open to every deliberation 
favourable to the liberty or the commerce of his country. 
Nor were these meetings confined to the merchants of 
London. Merchants and manufacturers were invited from 
all the considerable towns in England. They conferred with 
the ministers and active members of parliament. No private 
views, no local interests prevailed. Never were points in 
trade settled upon a larger scale of information. They who 
attended these meetings well know, what ministers they were 
who heard the most patiently, who comprehended the most 
clearly, and who provided the most wisely. Let then this 
author and his friends still continue in possession of the 
practice of exalting their own abilities, in their pamphlets 
and in the newspapers. They never will persuade the pub- 
lic, that the merchants of England were m a ^general con* 
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foderacy to sacrifice their own interests to those of North 
America, and to destroy the vent of their own goods in favour 
of the manufactures of France and Holland. 

Had the friends of this author taken these means of in- 
formation, his extreme terrors of contraband in the West 
India Islands would have been greatly quieted, and his ob- 
jections to the opening of the ports would have ceased. He 
would have learned, from the most satisfactory analysis of 
the West India trade, that we have the advantage in every 
essential article of it ; and that almost every restriction on 
our communication with our neighbours there, is a restric- 
tion unfavourable to ourselves. 

Such were the principles that guided, and the authority 
that sanctioned, these regulations. No man ever said, that, 
in the multiplicity of regulations made in the administration 
of their predecessors, none were useful : some certainly were 
so ; and I defy the author A) show a u3ommercial regulation 
of that period, which he can prove, from a^y authority ex- 
cept his own, to have a tendency beneficial to commerce, 
that has been repealed. So far were tliat ministry from 
being guided by a spirit of contradiction or of innovation. 

The author’s attack on tliat administration, for their neg- 
lect of our claims on foreign powers, is by much the most 
astonishing instance he has given, or that, 1 believe, any man 
ever did give, of an intrepid effrontery. It relates to the 
Manilla ransom ; to the Canaaa bills ; and to the Russian 
treaty. Could one imagine, that these very things, which 
he thus chooses to object to others, have been the principal 
subject of charge against his favourite ministry ? Instead of 
clearing them of these charges, he appears not so much as to 
have heard of them ; but throws them directly upon the ad- 
ministration which succeeded to that of his friends. 

It, is not always very pleasant to be obliged to produce the 
detail of this kind of transactions to the public view. I 
will content myself therefore with giving a short state of 
facts, which, when the author chooses to contradict, he shall 
see proved more, perhaps, to his conviction than to his liking. 
The first fact then is, that the demand for the Manilla ran- 
som had Ueen, in the author’s favourite administration, so neg- 
lected as to appear to have been little less than tacitly aban- 
doned. At tome, no countenance was given to the claimants ; 
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and when it was mentioned in parliament, the then leader 
did not seem, at least, a very sanguine advocate in Jhvonr 
the claim. These thing:i made it a matter of no small diffi- 
culty to resume and press that negotiation witli Spain. How- 
ever, so clear was our right, that the then ministers resolved 
*fo revive it ; and so little time was lost, 1 hat though that ad- 
ministration was not completed until the 9th of J uly, 1765, 
on the 20th of the following August, G cneral Conw^ay trans- 
mitted a strong and full remonstrance on that subject to the 
Earl of E/Ochfort. The argument, on which the court of 
Madrid most relied, was the dereliction of that claim by tlie 
preceding ministers. However, it was still pushed with so 
much vigour, that the Spaniards, from a positive denial to pay, 
offered to refer the demand to arbitration. That proposition 
w’as rejected ; and the demand being still pressed, there was 
all the reason in the world to expect its being brought to a 
favouraljle issue ; wheu it was thought proper to change the 
administration. Whether under their circumstances, and in 
the time they continued in power, more could be done, the 
reader will judge ; who will hear witli astonishment a charge 
of remissness from those very men, whose inactivity, to call 
it by no worse a name, laid iJlie chief difficulties in the way 
of the revived negotiation. 

As to the Canada bills, this author thinks proper to assert, 
“ that the proprietors found tliemselves under a necessity of 
compounding their demands*upon the Erench court, and ac- 
cepting terms which they had often rejected, and which the 
Earl of Halifax had declared he would sooner forfeit his 
hand than sign.”"^ When I know that the Earl of Halifax 
says so, the Earl of Halifax shall have an answer ; but I per- 
suade mysell" that his Lordship has given no authority for 
this ridicAdous rant. In the mean time, 1 shall only speak of 
it as a common concern of that ministry. 

In the first place, then, I observe, that a convention, for 
the liquidation of the Canada bills, was concluded under the 
administration of 1766 ; when nothing was concluded under 
that of the favourites of this author. 

2. This transaction was, in every step of it, carried on in 
concert with the persons interested, and was teruTinated to 
their entire satisfaction. They would have acquiesced per- 
» P, 24. 
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•haps in terms somewliat lower than those which were obtain* 
ed. The author is indeed too kind to them. He wil^ 
however, let 'them speak for themselves, and show what their 
own opinion was of the measures pursued in their favour.' 
In what manner the execution of the convention has been 
since provided for, it is not my present business to examine. 

3. The proprietors had absolutely despaired of being paid, 
at any time, any proportion of their demand, until the change 
of that ministry. The merchants were checked and dis- 
countenanced; they had often been told, by some in authority, 
of the cheap rate at which these Canada bills had been pro- 
cured ; yet the author can talk of the composition of them 
as a n(‘cessity induced by the change in administration. They 
found themselves indeed, before tliat cliange, under a neces- 
sity of hinting somewhat of bringing the matter into parlia- 
ment ; but they were soon silencefl!., and put in mind of the 
fate which the Newfoundlaili busincsii had there n\pt with, 
Nothing struck them more than the strong contrast between 
the spirit, and method of proceeding, of the Iwo administra- 
tions. 

4. The Earl of Halifax never did, nor could, refuse to sign 
this convention ; because this convention, as it stands, never 
was before him.^ 

The author’s last charge on that ministry, with regard to 
foreign alfairs, is the llussian treaty^ of commerce, which the 
author thinks fit to assert,^ whs concluded “ on terms the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire had refused to accept of, and which 

* “ They are happy in having fonnd, in yonr zeal fur the dignity of this 
nation, the means of liquidating their elaiius, and of concluding with the 
court of France a convention for the hna! satisfaction of their demands ; 
and have given ns commission, in their names, and on their behalf, most 
earnestly to entreat your acceptance of their guitcful acknowledgments. 
Whether they consider themselves as Britons, or as men more particularly 
profiting by your generous and spirited interposition, Lhev see great reasons 
to be thankful, for having been supported by a minister, in whoso public 
affections, in whose wisdom and activity, horii the national honour, and the 
interest of individuals, have boon at once so well supported and secured.*' 
Thanks of the Canada Merchants to General Conway, London, April 28, 
176G. 

* See the Convention itself, printed by Owen and Harrison, Warwick 
Lane, 1 76G ; particularly the articles two and thirteen. 

P. 23. 
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had been deemed by forL^er ministers disadvantageous to the 
nation, and by the merchants unsafe and unprofitable ” 

Both the assertions in this paragraph are equally ground- 
less. The treaty then concluded by 8ir G^eorge Macartney 
was not on the terms which the Earl of Buckinghamshire 
had refused. The Earl of Buckinghamshire never did re- 
fuse terms, because the business never came to the point 
of refusal, or acceptance; all that he did was, to receive 
the Russian project for a treaty of commerce, and to trans- 
mit it to England. This was in November, 1764 ; and he 
left Petersburgh the J anuary following, before he could eveai 
receive an answer from his own court. The conclusion of 
the treaty fell to his successor. Whoever will be at the 
trouble to compare it with the treaty of 1734, will, I believe, 
confess that if the former ministers could have obtained such 
terms, they were criminal in not accepting them. 

But the merchants “ deemed ^hem unsafe and unprofit- 
able.” What inerchanis ? As no treaty ever was more ma- 
turely considered, so the opinion of the Itussian merchants m 
London was all alv)ng taken ; and all the instructions sent 
over were in exact conformity to that opinion. Our minister 
there made no step without Iftiving previously consulted our 
merchants resident in Petersburgh, who, before the signing of 
the treaty, gave the most full and unanimous testimony in 
its favour. In their address to our minister at that court, 
among other things they say, ^ It may afibrd some additional 
satisfaction to your Excellency, to receive a public acknow- 
ledgment of the entire and unreserved approbation of every 
article in this treaty, from us w^ho are so immediately and* 
so nearly concerned in its consequences.” This was signed 
by the consul-general, and every British merchant in Peters- 
bnrgh. 

The approbation of those immediately concerned in the 
consequences is nothing to this author. He and his friends 
have so much tenderness for people’s interests, and under- 
stand them so much better than they do themselves, that, 
whilst these politicians are contending for the best of possible 
terms, the claimants are obliged to go without any terms 
at all. 

One of the first and justest complaints against the admin- 
istration of the author’s friends, was the want ci vigonr in 
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their foreign negotiations. Their immediate successors en* 
deayoured to correct that error, along with others ; and there 
was scarcely a foreign court, in which the new spirit that 
had arisen was not sensibly felt, acknowledged, and some- 
times complained of. On their coming into administration, 
they found the demolition of Dunkirk entirely at a stands*, 
instead of demolition, they found construction; for the 
Drench were then at work on the repair of the jettees. On 
the remonstrances of G-eneral Conway, some parts of these 
jettees were immediately destroyed. The Duke of Richmond 
personally surveyed, the place, and obtained a fuller know- 
ledge of its true state and condition than any of our ministers 
had done ; and, in consequence, had larger offers from the 
Duke of Choiseul than had ever been received. But, as these 
were short of our just expectations under the treaty, he re- 
jected them. Our then ■ministc;;s, knowing that, in their 
administration, the people miods were set at ease upon all 
the essential points of public and private liberty, and that 
no project of theirs could endanger tlie concOrd of the empire, 
were under no restraint from pursuing every just demand 
upon foreign nations. 

The author, towards the end of this work, falls into reflec- 
tions upon the state of public morals in this country: he 
draws use from this doctrine, by recommending his friend to 
the king, and the public, as another Duke of Sully ; and he 
concludes the whole performai^^ce with a very devout prayer. 

The prayers of politicians may sometimes be sincere ; and 
as this prayer is, in substance, tliat thc^ author, or his friends, 
may be soon brought into power, 1 have great reason to 
believe it is very much from the heart. It must be owned 
too, that after he has drawn such a picture', such a shocking 
picture, of the state of this country, he has great faith in 
thinking the means lie prays for siiiRcient to relieve us : 
after the cliaracter he has given of its inhabitants of all ranks 
and classes, he has great charity in caring much about them ; 
and indeed no less hope, in being of opinion, that such a 
detestable nation can ever become the care of Providence. 
He has not even found five good men in our devoted city. 

He talks indeed of men of virtue and ability. But where 
»re his men of virtue and ability to be found ? Are they in 
the present administration ? Never were a set of people more 
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Dlackened by thi& author. Are they among the party of 
those (no small body) who adhere to .the system of 1768 ? 
These, it is the great purpose of tliis book to calumniate. 
Are they the persons who acted with his great friend* since 
the change in 1762, to his removal in 1765 ? Scarcely any of 
•these are now out of employment ; and we are in possession 
of his desideratum. Yet I think he hardly means to select, 
even some of the highest of them, as examples lit for the re- 
formation of a corrupt world 

He observes, that the virtue of the most exemplary prince 
that ever swayed a sceptic “ can never warm or illuminate 
the body of his people, if foul mirrors are placed so near him 
as to refract and dissipate the rays at their first emanation.” ^ 
Without observing upon the propriety of this metaphor, or 
.asking how mirrors come to have lost their old quality of 
reflecting, and to have acquired that of refracting and dissi- 
pating rays, and how far their fisuliiess will account for this 
‘ohange ; the remark itself is common and true : no less true, 
and equally sur|)ri8ing from him, is that which immediately 
precedes it ; “ it is in vain to endeavour to check the pro- 
gress of irreligion and licentiousness, by punishing such 
crimes in one individual, \i others equally culpable are re-, 
warded with the honours and emoluments of the state.” ^ I 
am not in the secret of the author’s manner of writing ; but 
it appears to me, that he must intend these reflections as a 
satire upon the administration of his happy years. Were 
ever the honours and emoluments of the state more lavishly 
squandered upon persons scandalous in their lives thau 
during that period ? lu these scandalous lives, was ther-# 
anything more scandalous than the mode of punishing one 
culpable individual ? In that individual, is anything more 
culpable than his having been seduced by the example of 
some of those very persons by whom he was thus perse- 
cuted ? 

The author is so eager to attack others, that he provides 
but indifferently for his own defence. I believe, without 
going beyond the page I have now before me, he is very 
sensible, that I have sufficient matter of further, and, if 
possible, of heavier, charge against his friends, upon his own 
principle. But it is because the advantage is too great, that 

* P. 46. * Ibid. 

u 2 * 
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I decline making use of it. I wish the author had not 
thought that all methods are lawful in party. Above all, 
he ought to have taken care not to wound his enemies 
through the sides of his country. This he has done, by 
making that monstrous and overcharged picture of the dis- 
tresses of our situation. No wonder that he, who finds this 
country in the same condition with that of France at the 
time of Henry the Fourth, could also find a resemblance 
between his political friend and the Duke of Sully. As to 
those personal resemblances, people will often judge of them 
from their afiections : they may imagine in these clouds 
whatsoever figures they please : but what is the conforma- 
tion of that eye which can discover a resemblance of this 
country and these times to those with which the author com- 
pares them ? France, a country just recovered out of twenty- 
five years of the most cruel and' desolating civil war that 
perhaps was ever known. «.The kingdom, under the veil of 
momentary qiiiet, full of the most atrocious political, oper- 
ating upon the most furious fanatical, factions. Some pre- 
tenders even to the crown ; and those who did not pretend 
to the whole, aimed at the partition of the monarchy. There 
‘ were almost as many competitors as provinces ; and all 
abetted by the greatest, the most ambitious, and most enter- 
prising power in Europe. No place safe from treason; no, 
not the bosoms on which the most amiable prince that ever 
lived reposed his hjad ; not his mistresses ; not even his 
queen. A s to the finances, they had scarce an existence, but 
as a matter of plunder to the managers, and of grants to in- 
catiable and ungrateful courtiers. 

How can our author have the heart to describe this as 
any sort of parallel to our situation ? To be sure, an April 
shower has some resemblance to a water-spout ; for they are 
both wet : and there is some likeness be^tween a summer 
evening’s breeze and an hurricane ; they are both wind : 
but who can compare our disturbances, our situation, or our 
finances, to those of France in the time of Henry ? Great 
Britain is indeed at this time wearied, but not broken, with 
the efforts of a victorious foreign war ; not sufficiently re- 
lieved by an inadequate peace, but somewhat benefited by 
that peace, and infinitely by the consequences of that waff, 
The powei^s of Europe awed by our victories, and lying in 
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ruins upon every *iide of ns. Burtbened indeed w© are with 
debt, but abounding with resources. We have a trade, not 
perhaps equal to our wishes, but nitore than ever we pos- 
sessed. In effect, no pretender to the crown ; nor nutri- 
ment for such desperate and destructive factions as have 
formerly shaken this kingdom. 

As to our finances, the author trifles with us. When Sully 
came to those of Prance, in wh^t order was any part of the 
financial system ? or what system was there at all ? There 
is no man in office who must not be sensible that ours is, with- 
out the act of any parading minister, the most regular and 
orderly system perhaps that was ever known ; the best secur- 
ed against all frauds in the collection, and all misapplication 
in the expenditure of public money. 

I admit that, in this flourishing state of things, there are 
appearances enough to excite uneasiness and apprehension. 
I admit there is a canker-w^orm in the rose ; 

— medio defonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipsis florihus angat. 

This is nothing else than a spirit of disconnexion, of dis- 
trust, and of treachery amongst public men. It is no acci- 
dental evil ; nor has its effect been trusted to the usual 
frailty of nature ; the distemper has been inoculated. The 
author is sensible of it, and we lament it together. This 
distemper is alone sufficient to take away considerably from 
the benefits of our constitu%m and situation, and perhaps to 
render their continuance precarious. If these evil disposi- 
tions should spread much farther they must end in our de- 
struction ; for nothing can save a people destitute of public 
and private faith. H owever, the author, for the present stale 
of things, has extended the charge by much too widely; as men 
are but too apt to take the measure of all mankind from their 
own particular acquaintance. Barren as this age may be in 
the growth of honour and virtue, the country does not w^ant, 
at this moment, as strong, and those not a few, examples as 
were ever known, of an unshaken adherence to principle, 
and attachment to connexion, against every allurement of 
interest. Those examples are not furnished by the great 
alone; nor by those, whose activity in public affairs may 
render it suspected that they make such a character one of 
the rounds in their ladder of ambition ; hut by men more 
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quiet, and more in the shade, on whom an unmixed sense of 
honour alone could operate. Such examples indeed are not 
furnished in great abundance amongst those who are the sub- 
jects of the author’s panegyric. He must look for them in an- 
other camp. He who complains of the ill effects of a divided 
and heterogeneous administration, is not justifiable in labour* 
ing to render odious in the eyes of the public those men, 
whose principles, whose maxims of policy, and whose per- 
sonal character, can alone administer a remedy to this ca- 
pital evil of the age ; neither is he consistent with himself, in 
constantly extolling those whom he knows to be the authors 
of the very mischief of which he complains, and which the 
whole nation feels so deeply. 

The persons who are the objects of his dislike and com- 
plaint are many of them of the first families, and weightiest 
properties, in the kingdom ; but in^nitely more distinguished 
for their untainted houou^ public and private, and their 
zealous but sober attachment to the con’stitution of their coun- 
try, than they can be by any birth, or any station. If they 
are the friends of any one great man rather than another, it 
is not that they make his aggrandizement the end of their 
union; or because they know him io be the most active in 
caballing for his connexions the largest and speediest emolu- 
ments. It is because they know him, by personal experi- 
ence, to have wise and enlarged ideas of the public good, and 
an invincible constancy in adhering to it ; because they are 
convinced, by the whole tenor of his actions, that he will 
never negotiate away their honour or his own ; and that, in or 
out of power, change of situation will make no alteration in 
his conduct. This will give to such a person, in such a body, 
an authority and respect that no minister ever enjoyed among 
his venal dependents, in the highest plenitude of nis power ; 
such as servility never can give, such as ambition never can 
receive or radish. 

This body will often be reproached by tbeir adversaries, for 
want of ability in their political transactions ; they will be 
ridiculed for missing many favourable conjunctures, and not 
profiting of several brilliant opportunities of fortune ; but 
they must be contented to endure that reproach ; for they 
cannot acquire the reputation of that kind of ability without 
losing all the other reputation they possess. 
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They will be charged voo with a dangerous spirit of eyclu- 
sion and proscription, for being nnwilMng to mii; in s<"henies 
of administration, which have no bond of union, of principle 
of confidence. That charge too they must suffer with 
patience. If the reason of the thing had not spoken loudly 
“Enough, the miserable examples of the several administra- 
tions constructed upon the idea of systematic discord would i 
be enough to frighten them from such monstrous and ruinous 
conjunctions. It is however false, that the idea of an united 
administration carries with it that of a proscription of any 
other party. It does indeed imply the neccr,sity of having 
the great strong-holds of government in well-united hands, 
in order to secure the predominance of right and uniform 
principles ; of having the capital offices of deliberation and 
execution of those who can deliberate with mutual confidence, 
and who wdU execute w<hat is resolved with firmness and 
fidelity. If this system cannotr^be rigorously adhered to in 
practice, (and what system can be so ?) it ought to be the 
constant aim of good men to approach as nearly to it as 
possible. !No system of that kind can be formed, which will 
not leave room fully sufficient for liealing coalitions ; but no 
coalitions, which, under thehpecioiis name of independency, 
carries in its bosom the unreconciled principles of the original 
discord of parties, ever was, or will be, an healing coalition. 
Nor will the mind of our sovereign ever know repose, his 
kingdom settlement, or his Iftisiuess order, efficiency, or grace 
with his people, until things are established upon the basis 
of some set of men, who are trusted by the public, and who 
can trust one another. • 

This comes rather nearer to the mark than the author’s 
description of a proper administration, under the name of 
men of ability and virtue^ which conveys no definite idea at 
all ; nor does it apply specifically to our grand national dis- 
temper. All parties pretend to these qualities. The present 
ministry, no favourites of the author, will be ready enough 
•to declare themselves persons of virtue and ability; and if 
they choose a vote for that purpose, perhaps it would not be 
quite impossible for them to procure it. But, if the disease 
be this distrust and disconnexion, it is easy to know who 
are sound and who are tainted ; who are fit to restore us to 
health, who to continue and to spread the contagion. The 
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present ministry being made up of draughts from all parties 
in the kingdom, if they should profess any adherence to the 
connexions they have left, they must convict themselves of 
the blackest treachery. They therefore choose rather to 
renounce the principle itself, and to brand it with the name 
of pride and faction. This test with certainty discriminates * 
the opinions of men. The other is a description vague and 
unsatisfactory. 

As to the unfortunate gentlemen who may at any time 
compose that system, which, under the plausible title of an 
administration, subsists but for the establishment of wet- 
ness and confusion; they fall into difibrent classes, with 
different merits. I think the situation of some people in 
that state may deserve a certain degree of compassion ; ijt 
the same time that they furnish an example, which, it is to 
be hoped, by being a severe one, w#ll have its effect, at least, 
on the growing generation#: if an original seduction, on 
plausible but hollow pretences, into loss of honour, friend- 
ship, consistency, security, and repose, can fiftnish it. It is 
possible to draw, even from the very prosperity of ambition, 
examples of terror, and motives to compassion. 

I believe the instances are exceedingly rare of men imme- 
diately passing over a clear, marked line of virtue into de- 
clared vice and corruption. There are a sort of middle tints 
and shades between the two extremes; there is something 
uncertain on the confined of the*two empires wliich they first 
pass through, and which renders the change easy and imper- 
ceptible. There are even a sort of splendid impositions so 
^^^ell contrived, that, at the very time the path of rectitude 
is quitted for ever, men seem to bo advancing into some 
higher and nobler road of public conduct. Not that such 
impositions are strong enough in themselves ; but a powerful 
interest, often concealed from those Avhom it affects, works 
at the bottom, and secures the operation. Men are thus 
debauched away from those legitimate connexions, which 
they had formed on a judgment, early perhaps, but sufficiently 
mature, and wholly unbiased. They do not quit them upon 
any ground of complaint, for grounds of just complaint may 
exist, but upon the flattering and most dangerous of ail 
principles, that of mending vmat is well. Gradually they 
are habituated to other company; and a change in then: 
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habitudes soon makvjs a way for a change in their opinions. 
Certain persons are no longer so very ^^ig^ttul, when they 
come to be known and to be serviceable. As to their old 
friends, the transition is easy ; from friendship to civility ; 
from civility to enmity : few are the steps from dereliction 
to persecution. 

People not very well grounded in the principles of public 
morality find a set of maxims in office ready made for them, 
which they assume as naturally and inevitably, as any of the 
insignia or instruments of the situation. A certain tone 6f 
the solid and practical is immediately acquired. Every 
former profession of public spirit is to be considered as a de- 
bauch of youth, or, at best, as a visionary scheme of unattain- 
able perfection. The very idea of consistency is exploded. 
The convenience of the business of the day is to furnish the 
principle for doing it. Tilien the whole ministerial cant is 
quickly got by heart. The pr<ivalence of faction is to bo 
lamented. All opposition is to be regarded as the effect of 
envy and disappointed ambition. ^11 adiniuistrationb are 
declared to be alike. The same necessity justifies all their 
measures. It is no longer a matter of discussion, who or what 
administration is ; but that administration is to be supported, 
is a general maxim. Flattering tht?mselves that their power 
is become necessary t(j the support of all order and govern- 
ment ; everything which lends to the support of that power 
is sanctified, and becomes a jtart of tfie public interest. 

Growing every day more formed to aftairs, and better knit 
in their limbs, wlien the occasion (now the only rule) requires 
it, they become capable of sacrificing those very persons te 
whom they had before sacrificed their original friends. It is 
now only in the ordinary course of business to alter an 
opinion, or to betray a connexion. Frequently relinquishing 
one set of men and adopting another, they grow into a total 
indifierence to human feeling, as they had before to moral 
obligation; until at length no one original impression re- 
mains upon their minds: every principle is obliterated; 
every sentiment effaced. 

In the mean time, that power, which all these changes 
aimed at securing, remains still as tbttering and as uncertain 
as ever. They are delivered up into the hands of those who 
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feel neither respect for their persons, nor gratitude for their 
favours ; who are put about them in appearance to serve, in 
realitv to govern them ; and, when the signal is given, to 
abandon and destroy them in order to set up some new dupe 
of ambition, who in his turn is to be abandoned and destroy- 
ed. Thus living in a state of continual uneasiness and fei'-’ 
ment, softened only by the miserable consolation of giving 
now and then preferments to those for whom they have no 
value ; they are unhappy in their situation, yet find it im- 
possible to resign. Until, at length, soured in temper, and 
disappointed by the very attainment of their ends, in some 
angry, in some haughty, or some negligent moment, they 
incur the displeasure of those upon whom they have render- 
ed their very being dependent. Then perierunt tempora 
longi servitii ; they are cast off with scorn ; they are turned 
out, emptied of all natural charao^er, of all intrinsic worth, 
of all essential dignity, and deprived pf every consolation of 
friendship. Having rendered all retreat to old principles 
ridiculous, and to old regards impracticable, not being able 
to counterfeit pleasure, or to discharge discontent, nothing 
being sincere or right, or balanced in their minds, it is more 
than a chance, that, in the deliAum of the last stage of their 
distempered power, they make an insane political testament, 
by which they throw all their remaining weight and conse- 
quence into the scale of their declared enemies, and the 
avowed authors of their destruction. Thus they finish their 
course. Had it been possible that the whole, or even a great 
part, of these efiects on their minds, I say nothing of the 
effect upon their fortunes, could have ap])eared to them in 
their first departure from the right line, it is certain they 
would have rejected every temptation with horror. The 
principle of these remarks, like every good principle in 
morality, is trite ; but its frequent application is not the less 
necessary. 

As to others, who are plain practical men, they have been 
guiltless at all times of all public pretence. T^either the 
author nor any one else has reason to be angry with them. 
They belonged to his friend for their interest ; for their in- 
terest they quitted him ; and when it is their interest, he 
may depend upon it, they will return to their former con 
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nexion. Such people subsist at all times, and, though the 
nuisance of all, are at no time a worthy subject of discussion. 
It is false virtue and plausible error that do the mischief. 

If men come to government with right dispositions, they 
have not that unfavourable subject which this author repre- 
'sents to w^ork upon. Our circumstauces are indeed critical; 
but then they are the critical circumstances of a strong and 
mighty nation. If corruption and meanness are greatly 
spread, they are not spread unhersally. Many public meii*^ 
are hitherto examples of public spirit and integrity. Whole 
parties, as far as large bodies can be unifoim, have preserved 
character. However they may be deceived in some particu- 
lars, I know of no set of men amongst us, wdiich does not 
contain persons on whom the nation, in a difficult exigence, 
may well value itself. Private life, whicli is the nursery of 
the commonwealth, is yet cn general pure, and on the whole 
disposed to virtue ; and the j^cople at largo want neither 
generosity nor spirit. No small j^jirt of that very luxury, 
which is so mucli the subject of the author’s declamation, 
but which, in most parts of life, by being well balanced and 
diffused, is only decency and convenience, lias perhaps as 
many or more good than evilVonsequences attending it. It 
certainly excites industry, nourishes emulation, and inspires 
some sense of personal value into all ranks of people. What 
we want is to establish more fully an opinion of uniformity, 
and consistency of character, fti the leading men of the state ; 
such as will restore some coididence to profession and ap- 
pearance, such as will fix subordination upon esteem. With- 
out this all schemes are begun at the wrong end. All who* 
join in them are liable to their consequences. All men who, 
under whatever pretext, take a part in the formation or the 
support of systems constructed iii such a manner as must, in 
their nature, disable them from the execution of tlieir duty, 
have made themselves guilty of all the present distraction, 
and of the future ruin, which they may bring upon their 
country. 

It is a serious affair, this studied disunion in government. 
In cases where union is most consulted in the constitution 
of a ministry, and where persons are best disposed to pro- 
mote it, differences, from the various ideas of men, will 
arise; and from their passions will often ferment into 
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violent heats, so as greatly to disorder all public business. 
What must be the consequence, when the very distemper is 
made the basis of the constitution ; and the original weak- 
ness of human nature is still further enfeebled by art and 
contrivance ? It must subvert government from the very 
foundation. It turns our public councils into the moA 
mischievous cabals ; where the consideration is, not how the 
nation’s business shall be carried on, but how those who 
ought to carry it on shall circumvent each other. In such 
a state of things, no order, uniformity, dignity, or effect, 
can appear in our proceedings either at home or abroad. 
Nor will it make much difference, whether some of the con- 
stituent parts of such an administration are men of virtue 
or ability, or not ; supposing it possible that such men, With 
their eyes open, should choose to make a part in such a body. 

The effects of all human contrivances are in the hand of 
Providence. I do not like to answer, as our author so 
readily does, for the event of any speculation. But surely 
the nature of our disorders, if anything, must indicate the 
proper remedy. Men who act steadily on the principles I 
nave stated, may in all events be very serviceable to their 
country ; in one case, by furnishing (if their sovereign should 
be so advised) an admiiiisl ration formed upon ideas very 
different from those which have for some time been unfor- 
tunately fashionable. But, if this should not be the case, 
they may be still serviceable; for the example of a large 
body of men, steadily sacrilicing ambition to principle, can 
never be without use. It will certainly be prolific, and 
'draw others to an imitation. Vera gloria radices agit, atque 
etiam ‘propagatur. 

I do not think myself of consequence enough to imitate 
mj author, in troubling the world writh the prayers or 
wishes I may form for the public : full as little am I dis- 
posed to imitate his professions; those professions are long 
since worn out in the political service. If the work will not 
speak for the author, his own declarations deserve but little 
credit. 
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So much misplaced iudustiy has been used by the author 
of The State of the Nation, as well as by other writers, to 
infuse discontent into the people, on account of the late war, 
and of the effects of our national debt ; that nothing ought 
to be omitted which may tend to disabuse the public upon 
these subjects. When 1 had gone through the foregoing 
sheets, I recollected, that, in pages 218, 219, I only gave 
the comparative states of the duties collected by the excise 
at large ; together vvith the quantities of strong beer brewed 
in the two periods "which ^.ro there compared. It might be 
still thought, that some other articles of popular consump- 
tion, of general convenience, and connected with our manu- 
factures, might* possibly have declined. I therefore now 
think it right to lay before the reader the state of the pro- 
duce of three capital duties on such articles ; duties which 
have frequently been made the subject of popular complaint. 
The duty on candles ; that on soap, paper, &c. ; and that on 
hides. 

Average of net produce of duty on soap, &c. 


for 8 years, ending 1707^ . . . £ 264,902 

Average of ditto for 8 years, ending 1754 . 228,114 

Average increase £ 36,788' 

Average of net produce of duty on candles for 

8 years, ending 1767 .... £ 155,789 

Average of ditto for 8 years, ending 1754 . 136,716 

Average increase £ 19,073 


Average net produce of duty on hides, 8 years, 

ending 1767 £189,216 

Ditto 8 years, ending 1754 . . . 168,200 


Average increase £ 21,016 
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This increase has not arisen from any additional duties. 
None have heen imposed on these articles during the war* 
Notwithstanding the burthens of the war, and the late dear- 
ness of provisions, the consumption of all these articles has 
increased, and the revenue along with it. 

There is another point in The State of the Nation, td 
which, I fear, I have not been so full in my answer as I 
ought to have been, and as I am well warranted to be. The 
autiior has endeavoured to throw a suspicion, or something 
moi’e, on that salutary, and indeed necessary, measure of 
opening the ports in Jamaica. “ Orders were given,’’ says 
ha, “in August^ 1765, for the free admission of Spanish 
vessels into all the colonies.”^ He then observes, that the 
exports to Jamaica fell £40,904 short of those of 1764; 
and that the exports of the succeeding year, 1766, fell short 
of those of 1765, about eighty#])Ounds ; from Avhence he 
wisely infers, that this deijline of exports being since the 
relaxation of the laws of trade, there is a just ground of 
suspicion, that the colonies have been supplied with foreign 
commodities instead of British. 

Here, as usual with him, the author builds on a fact which 
is absolutely false ; and whichl being so, renders his whole 
hypothesis absurd and impossible. He asserts, that the 
order for admitting Spanish vessels was given in August 
That order was not signed at the treasury hoard until the 15th 
day of the Novemher following t and therefore so far from af- 
fecting the exports of the year 1705, that, supposing all 
possible diligence in the commissioners of the customs in ex- 
'^editing that order, and every advantage of vessels ready to 
sail, and the most fivourable wind, it would hardly even 
arnve in Jamaica within the limits of that year. 

This order could therefore by no possibility be a -cause of 
the decrease of exports in. 1765. If it bad any mischievous 
operation, it could not be before 1766. In that year, accord- 
ing to our author, the exports lell short of the preceding, 
just eighty pounds. He is welcome to that diminution; and 
to all the consequences he can draw from it. 

But, as an auxiliary to account for this dreadful loss, he 
brings in the Pree-port act, which he observes (for his con- 
venience) to have been made in spring, 1766 ; but (for his 
* His note, p. 22. 
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convenience likewise) he forgets, thnt, by the express pro- 
vision of the act, the regulation was not to ^ iii force in 
Jamaica until the ember following. Miraculous must 
be the activity of that centre band whose operation iii 
America could, before the end of that year, have re-acted 
‘ Mon England, and checked the e^jiortation from hence! 
Unless he chooses to suppose, that the merchants at whose 
solicitation this act had been obtained, were so frightened 
at the accomplishment oi their own most earnest and anxious 
desire, that, before any good or evil effect from it could hap- 
pen, they immediately put a stop to all further exportation. 

It is obvious that we must look for the true effect of that 
act at the time of its first possible operation, that is, in the 
year 1767. On this idea how stands the account ? 

1764, Exports to Jamaica . . .£456,528 

1765 ...... 415,624 

1766 . . . . ' . . . 415,544 

1767 (first year of the Eree-port act) 467,681 

This author, for the sake of present momentary credit, will 
hazard any future and permanent disgrace. At the time he 
wrote, the account of 1767 (5ouldnot be made up. This was 
the very first year of the trial of the Free-port act ; and we 
find that the sale of Britisli commodities is so fur from 
lessened by that act, that the export of 1767 amounts to 
£52,000 more than that of either of the two preceding years, 
and is £11,000 above that of his standard year 1764. If 1 
could prevail on myself to argue in favour of a great com- 
mercial scheme from the appearance of things in a siugh^ 
year. I should from this increase of export infer the bene- 
ficial cfiTects of that measure. In truth, it is not wanting. 
Nothing but the thickest ignorance of the Jamaica trade 
could have made any one entertain a fancy, that the least ill 
effect on our commerce could follow from this opening of the 
ports. But, if the author argues the effect of regulations ni 
the American trade from the export of the year in which 
they are made, or even of the* following ; w^y did he not 
apply this rule to his own ? He had the same paper before 
him which I have now before me. He must have seen that 
in his standard year, (the year 1764,) the principal year of 
his new regulations, the export fell no less than £128,450 
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short of that in 1763 ! Did the expof^t trade revive hj these 
regulations 1765, during which year^ they continued in 
their full force ? It fell about £40,000 still lower. Here is 
a fall of £168,000 ; to account for which, would h^iive l)ecome 
the author much better than piddling for an £8^ fall hft tiio 
year 1766, (the only year in which the order he ohj^fet^ to 
could operate,) or in presuming a fall of exports from a regu- 
lation which took place only imNovember 1766; whose effects 
could not appear until the following year ; and which, when 
they do appear, utterly overthrow all his flimsy reasons and 
affected suspicions upon the effect of opening the ports. 

This author, in the same paragraph, says, that “ it was as- 
sorted by the American factors and agents^ that the command- 
ers of our ships of war and tenders, having custom-house 
commissions, and the strict orders given in 1764 for a due 
execution of the laws of trade in the colonies, had deterred 
the Spaniards from trading with us ; that the sale of British 
manufactures in tiie West Indies liad*been greatly lessened, 
and the receipt of large sums of specie prevented.” 

If the American factors and agents asserted this, they had 
good ground for their assertion. They knew that the Spanish 
vessels had been driven from dnr ports. The author does 
not positively deny the fact. If he should, it will be proved. 
When the factors connected this measure and its natural 
consequences, with an actual fall in the exports to Jamaica, 
to no less an amount than £128‘,450 in one year, and with a 
further fall in tlie next, is their assertion very wonderful ? 
The author himself is full as much alarmed by a fall of only 
£40,000 ; for, giving In in the facts whicli he chooses to coin, 
it is no more. The expulsion of the Spanish vessels must 
certainly have been one cause, if not of tlie first declension of 
the exports, yet of their continuance in their reduced state. 
Other causes had their operation, without doubt. In what 
degree each cause produced its efftjct, it is hard to deter- 
mine. But the fact of a fall of exports upon the restraining 
plan, and of a rise upon the taking place of the enlarging 
plan, is established beyond all contradiction. 

This author says, that the facts relative to the Spanish 
trade were asserted by American factors and agents ; insinu- 
ating, that the ministry of 1766 had no better authority for 
their plan of enlargement than such assertions. The moment 
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he chi^oBes it, he shall see the very same thing asserted bv 
governors of provinoes, hy commanders of merf-of-wai , anS 
by officers of the customs ; persons the most hound in duty 
to prevent contraband, and the most interested in the seizures 
to be.made in consequence of strict regulation. I suppress 
them for the present wishing that tho author may not 
drive me to a more full discussion of tliis matter than it may 
be altogether prudent to enter into. I wish he had not 
made any of these discussions necessary. 
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Hoc vero occuUum, intestinum, domesticum malum, non inodo non ex* 
istit, verum etiam opprimit. antequam perspicere atque explorar© 
potueris. Cic. 


1770. 

It is an undertaking of some degree of delicacy to examine 
into the cause of public disorders. If a man happens not to 
succeed in such an inquiry, }ie will be thought weak and 
visionary ; if he touches the true grievance, there is a danger 
that he may come near to persons of weight and conse- 
quence, who will rather be exasperated at the discovery of 
their errors, than thankful for the occasion of correcting 
them. If he should be obliged to blame the favourites of 
the people, he will be considered as the tool of power ; if he 
censures those in power, he will be looked on as an instru- 
ment of faction. Jlut in ail exertions of duty something is 
to be hazarded. In cases of tumult and disorder, our law 
has invested every man, in some sort, with the authority of a 
magistrate. When the afiairs of the nation are distracted, 
private people are, by the spirit of that law, justified in step- 
ping a little out of their ordinarj- sphere. They enjoy a pri- 
vilege, of somewhat more dignity and eftect, than that of idle 
lamentation over the calamities of their country. They may 
look into them narrowly ; they may reason upon them liber- 
ally ; and if they should be so fortunate as to discover the 
true source of the mischief, and to suggest any probable 
method of removing it, though they may displease the rulers 
for the day, they are certainly of service to the cause of 
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government. Government is deeply inl^erester] In every*, 
thing which, even through the medium of some temporary 
uneasiness, may tend finally to compose the minds of the 
subject, and to conciliate their affections. 1 have nothing to 
do here with the abstract value of the voice of the people. 
But as long as reputation, the most precious possess^n of 
every individual, and as Icng as opinion, the great support of 
the state, depend entirely upon that voice, it can never bo 
considered as a thing of little consequence either to indi- 
viduals or to governments. Nations are not primarily ruled 
by laws ; less by violence. Whatever original energy may 
be supposed either in force or regulation, the operation of 
both is, in truth, merely instrumental. N ations are govern- 
ed by the same methods, and on the same principles, by 
which an individual without authority is often able to govern 
those who are his equals or his superiors ; by a knowledge of 
their temper, and by a judicious inaiiageinent of it ; 1 mean,^ 
— when public affairs are steadily and quietly conducted : 
not when government is nothing but a continued scuffle be- 
tween the magistrate and the multitude ; in which some- 
times the one and sometimes the other is uppermost; in 
which they alternately yield and prevail, in a series of con- 
temptible victories and scandalous submissions. The temper 
of the people amongst whom he presides ought therefore to 
be the study of a statesman. And the knowledge of 
this temper it is by no means impossible for him to attain, if 
he has not an interest in being ignorant of what it is his 
duty to learn. 

To complain of the age we live in, to murmur at the pre- " 
sent possessors of power, to lament the past, to conceive ex- 
travagant hopes of the future, are the common dispositions 
of the greatest part of mankind ; indeed the necessary eflects • 
of the ignorance and levity of the vulgar. Such complaints 
and humours have existed in all times ; yet as all times have 
not been alike, true political sagacity manifests itself in dis- 
tinguishing that complaint which only characterizes the 
general infirmity of human nature, from those which are 
symptoms of the particular distemperature of our own air 
and season. 

Nobody, I believe, will consider it merely as the language of 
spleen or disappointment, if I say, that there m something 

X 2 
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particularly alarming in the present conjuncture. There is 
hardly a man, in or out of power, who holds any other lan- 
guage. That government is at once dreaded and contemned ; 
that the laws are despoiled of all their respected and salu- 
tary terrors ; that their inaction is a subject of ridicule, and. 
their exertion of abhorrence ; that rank, and office, and title, 
and all the solemn plausibilities of the world, have lost their 
reverence and effect ; that our foreign politics are as much 
deranged as our domestic economy ; that our dependencies 
are slackened in their affection, and loosened from their obe- 
dience ; that we know neither how to yield nor how to en- 
force ; that hardly anything above or below, abroad or at 
home, is sound and entire; but that disconnexion and con- 
fusion, in offices, in parties, in families, in parliament, in the 
nation, prevail beyond the disorders of any former time : these 
are facts universally admitted and lamented. 

This state of things is the more* extraordinary, because 
the great parties which formerly divided and agitated the 
kingdom are known to be in a manner entirely dissolved, 
No great external calamity has visited the nation ; no pesti- 
lence or famine. We do not ilabour at present under any 
scheme of taxation new or oppressive in the quantity or in 
the mode. Nor are wc engaged in an unsuccessful war; in 
which our misfortunes might easily pervert our judgment ; 
and our minds, sore from the Joss of national glory, might 
feel every blow of fortune as a crime in government. 

It is impossible that the cause of this strange distemper 
should not sometimes become a subject of discourse. It is 
a compliment due, and which I willingly pay, to those 
who administ(T our affairs, to take notice in the first place of 
their speculation. Our ministers are of opinion, that the 
increase of our trade and manufactures, that our growth by 
colonization and by conquest, have concurred to accumu- 
late immense wealth in the hands of some individuals ; and 
this again being dispersed among the people, has rendered 
them universally proud, ferocious, and ungovernable ; that the 
insolence of some from their enormous wealth, and the bold- 
ness of others from a guilty poverty, have rendered them capa- 
ble of the most atrocious attempts; so that they have trampled 
upon all subordination, and violently borne down the unarmed 
laws of a free government ; barriers too feeble against the fury 
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of a populace so fiercL' and licentious as ours. They contend^ 
that no adequate provocation has been given for so spreading 
a discontent ; our aifairs having been conducted throughout 
with remarkable temper and consummate wisdom. The wicked 
industry of some libellers, joined to the intrigues of a few 
•disappointed politicians, have, in their opinion, been able to 
produce this unnatural ferment in the nation. 

^Nothing indeed can be more unnatural than the preseut 
convulsions of this country, if the above account be a tru^ 
one. I confess I shall assent to it with great reluctance, and 
only on the compulsicn of the clearest and firmest proofs ; 
because their account resolves itself into this short but dis- 
couraging proposition, “ That we have a very good ministry, 
but that we are a very bad people that we set ourselves to 
bite the hand that feeds us ; that with a malignant insanity 
we oppose the measures, and ungratefully vilify the persons, 
of those whose sole object is our own peace and prosperity. 
If a few puny libellers,' acting under a knot of factious poli- 
ticians, without •virtue, parts, or character, (such they are 
constantly represented by these gentlemen,) are sufficient to 
excite this disturbance, very perverse must be the disposition 
of that people, amongst whoffi such a disturbance can be ex- 
cited by such means. It is besides no small aggravation of 
the public misfortune, that the disease, on this hypothesis, 
appears to be without remedy. If the wealth of tlie nation 
be the cnuse of its turbulence, I imagine it is not proposed 
to introduce poverty, as a constable to keep the peace. If 
our dominions abroad are the roots which feed all this rank 
luxuriance of sedition, it is not intended to cut them off in 
order to famish the fruit. If our liberty has enfeebled the 
executive power, there is no design, I hope, to call in the aid 
of despotism, to fill up the deficiencies of law. Whatever 
may be intended, these things are not yet professed. We 
seem therefore to be driven to absolute despair ; for we have 
no other materials to work upon, hut those out of which God 
has been pleased to form the inhabitants of this island. If 
these be radically and essentially vicious, all that can be said 
is that those men are very unhappy, to whose fortune or duty 
it falls to administer the affairs of this untoward people. I 
hear it indeed sometimes asserted, that a steady perseverance 
in the present measures, and a rigorous punishment of those 
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who oppose them, will in course of time infallihlj put an end 
to these disorders. But this, in my opinion, is said without 
much observation of our present disposition, and without 
any knowledge at all of the general nature of mankind. If 
the matter of which this nation is composed he so very fer- 
mentable as these gentlemen describe it, leaven never will 
be wanting to work it up, as long as discontent, revenge, and 
ambition have existence in the world. Particular punish- 
ments are the cure for accidental distempers in the state ; 
they inflame rather than allay tliose heats wdiich arise from 
the settled mismanagement of the government, or from a 
natural indisposition in the people. It is of the utmost mo- 
ment not to make mistakes in the use of strong measures ; 
and firmness is then only a virtue when it accompanies the 
most perfect wisdom. In truth, inconstancy is a sort of 
natural corrective of folly and ignorance. 

I am not one of those wl^ think that the people are never 
in the wrong. They have been so, frequently and outrage- 
ously, both in other countries and in this.** But I do say, 
that in all disputes between them and their rulers, the pre- 
sumption is at least upon a par in favour of the people. Ex- 
perience may perhaps justify fne in going further. When 
popular discontents have been very prevalent, it may well be 
affirmed and supported, that there l>as been generally some- 
thing found amiss in the constitution, or in the conduct of 
government. The people liave to interest in disorder. When 
they do wrong, it is their error, and not their crime. But 
with the governing part of tlie state, it is far otherwise. 
-They certainly may act ill by design, as well as by mistake. 
‘‘ Les r Solutions gui arrivent dans Ics (grands etats ne sont 
point un effect da hazard^ ni du capy'ice des peuples. llien 
nc reuolte les grands d>\m roijavme comme un gouvernement 
foible et derange. Poar la populace, ce rC est jamais par envie 
d'attaqtfer qu' ellc se souleve, mats par impatience de sou ffrirf ^ 
These are the w ords of a great man ; of a minister of state ; 
and a zealous assertor of monarchy. They are applied to the 
system of favouritism which w-as adopted by Henry the Third 
of France, and to the dreadful consequences it produced. 
What he says of revolutions, is equally true of all great dis- 
turbances. If this presumption in favour of the subjects 
* Mem. de Sully, tom. i. p. 133. 
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against tht^ trustees r f power b© not the more probable, I 
am sure it is the more comfortable opeeulation ; because it 
is more easy to change an administration than to reform a 
people. 

XJpon a supposition, therefore, chat, in the opening of the' 
cause, the presumptions stand equally balanced between tho 
parties, there seems sufficient ground to entitle any person 
to a fair hearing, who attempts some other scheme beside 
that easy one which is fashionable in some fashionable com- 
panies, to account for the present discontents. It is not 
to be argued that wc endure no grievance, because our 
grievances arc not of the same sort with those under which 
we laboured formerly ; not precisely those which we bore 
from the Tudors, or vindicated on the Stuarts. A great 
change has taken place in the affairs of this country. For 
in the silent lapse of events as material alterations have been 
insensibly brought about in the policv and character of 
governments and nations, as those whicli have been marked 
by the tumult of public revolutions. 

It is very rare indeed for men to be wrong in their feel- 
ings concerning public misconduct; as rare to be right in 
their speculation upon the dkuse of it. I have constantly 
observed, that the generality of people arc fifty years, at 
least, bell in (1-hand in their politics. There are hut very few, 
who are capable of comparing and digesting what passes 
before their eyes at different times and occasions, so as to 
form the whole into a distinct system. But in books every- 
thing is settled for them, without the exertion of any con- 
siderable diligence or sagacity. For which reason men are 
wise with but little refection, and good with little self- 
denial, in the business of all times except their own. We 
are very uncorrupt and tolerably enlightened judges of the 
transactions of past ages; where no passions deceive, and 
where the whole train of circumstances, from the trifling 
cause to the tragical event, is set in an orderly series before 
us. Few are the partisans of departed tyranny ; and to be 
a Whig on the business of an hundred years ago, is very 
consistent with every advantage of present servility. This 
retrospective wisdom, and historical patriotism, are things of 
wonderful convenience; and serve admirably to reconcile 
the old quarrel between speculation and practice. Many a 
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stem republicaii; aft«^ ^orgipig Wmself with a full feast of 
admiration of the Grecian commonwealths and ©f our true 
Saxon constitution, tad discharging all the splendid bile of 
his virtuous indignation on King John and King James, sits 
down perfectly satisfied to the coarsest work and homeliesi 
job of the d^ he lives in. I believe there was no professed 
admirer of Henry the Eighth among the instruments of the 
last King J araes ; nor in the court of Henry the Eighth 
was there, I dare say, to be found a single advocate for the 
favourites of Eichard the Second. 

No complaisance to our court, or to our age, can make me 
believe nature to be so changed, but that public liberty will 
be among us, as among our ancestors, oonoxious to some 
person or other ; and that opportunities will be furnished 
lor attempting, at least, some alteration to the prejudice of 
our constitution. These attempts will naturally vary in 
their mode, according to ^ times and circumstances. Eor 
ambition, though it has ever the sanle general views, has not 
at all times the same means, nor the same particular objects. 
A great deal of the furniture of ancient tyranny is worn to 
rags ; the rest is entirely out of fashion. Besides, there are 
few statesmen so very clumsy tad awkward in their business, 
as to fall into the identical snare which has proved fatal to 
their predecessors. When an arbitrary imposition is 
attempted upon the subject, undoubtedly it will not bear on 
its forehead the name of 8hi^~money, There is no danger 
that an extension of the Forest laws should be the chosen 
mode of oppression in this age. And when we hear atoy in- 
stance of ministerial rapacity, to the prejudice of the rights 
of private life, it will certainly not be the exaction of two 
hundred pullets, from a woman of fashion, for leave to lie 
with her own husband.^ 

Every age has its own manners, 'and its politics dependent 
upon them ; and the same attempts will not be made against 
a constitution fully fonned and matured, that were used to 
destroy it in the cradle, or to resist its growth during its 
infancy. 

Against the being of parliament, I am satisfied, no designs 

* “ Uxor Hugonis de Nevill dat Domino Regi ducentas Gallinas, eo • 

3 uod poss I jacere una nocte cum Domino suo Hugone de Nevill.** Mad- 
ox, Hist Exch. c. xiii. p. 326. 
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have ever been entertained siiMje the i^ohation. Every oiae 
must perceive, that it is strongly the Jfcuteresc of the coart, 
to have some second cause interposed lietweeit the ministers 
and the people. The gentlemen of the House of Commons 
have an interest equally strong, in sustaining the part of 
that intermediate cause. However they may hire out the 
usufruct of their voices, they never will part witli the fee 
and inheritomce. Accordingly those, who have been of the 
most known devotion to the will and pleasure of a court, 
have, at the same time, been most forward in asserting a 
high authority in the House of Commons. When they 
knew who were to use that authority, and how it was to be 
employed, they thought it never could be carried too far. 
It must be always the wish of an unconstitutional states- 
man, that a House of Commons, who are entirely dependent 
upon him, should have every right of the people entirely 
dependent upon their pleasure. It was soon discovered that 
the forms of a free, and the eifds of an arbitrary, govern- 
ment, were things not altogether incompatible. 

The power of the crown, almost dead and rotten as Pre- 
rogative, has grown up anew, with much more strength, and 
far less odium, under the name of Influence. An influence, 
which operated without noise and without violence ; an in- 
fluence, which converted the very antagonist into the instru- 
ment of power ; which coutained in itself a perpetual principle 
of growth and renovation ; TNud which the distresses and the 
prosperity of the country equally tended to augment, was an 
admirable substitute for a prerogative, that, being only the 
oifspring of antiquated prejudices, had moulded in its 
original stamina irresistible principles of decay and dissolu- 
tion. The ignorance of the people is a bottom but for a 
temporary system ; the interest of active men in the state is 
a foundation perpetual and infallible. However, some cir- 
cumstances, arising, it must be confessed, in a great degree 
from accident, prevented the elFects of this influence for a 
long time from breaking out in a manner capable of exciting 
any serious apprehensions. Although government was strong 
and flourished exceedingly, the court had drawn far less ad- 
vantage than one would imagine from this great source of 
power. 

At the Eevolution, the crown, deprived, for the ends 
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the Bevolution itself, of many prerogatives, was found too 
weak to struggle against all the difficulties which pressed so 
new and unsettled a government. The court was obliged 
therefore to delegate a part of its powers to men of such 
interest as could support, and of such fidelity as would ad- 
here to, its establishment. Such men were able to draw in 
a greater number to a concurrence in the common defence. 
This connexion, necessary at first, continued long after con- 
venient ; and properly conducted might indeed, in all situa- 
tions, be an useful instrument of government. At the same 
time, through the intervention of men of popular weight and 
character, the people possessed a security for their just pro- 
portion of importance in the state. But as the title to the 
crown grew stronger by long possession, and by the constant 
increase of its influence, these helps have of late seemed to 
certain persons no better than encumbrances. The powerful 
managers for government wgre not sufficiently submissive to 
the pleasure of the possessors of immediate and personal 
favour, sometimes from a confidence in their own strength 
natural and acquired ; sometimes from a fear of offending 
their friends, and weakening that lead in the country, which 
gave them a consideration inde{)endent of the court. Men 
acted as if the court could receive, as well as confer, an 
obligation. The influence of government, thus divided in 
appearance between the court and the leaders of parties, be- 
came in many cases an accessions ratlier to the popular than 
to the royal scale ; and some part of that influence, which 
would otlierwise have been possessed as in a sort of mort^ 
•,4nain and unalienable domain, returned again to the great 
ocean from whence it arose, and circulated among the people. 
This method, therefore, of governing by men of great natural 
interest or great acquired consideration, w^as viewed in a 
very invidious light by the true love rs of absolute monarchy. 
It is the nature of despotism to abhor power held by any 
means but its own momentary pleasure ; ahd to annihilate 
all intermediate situations between boundless strength on 
its own part, and total debility on the part of the people. 

To get rid of all this intermediate and independent import- 
ance, and to secure to the cov/rt the nnlimiied »nd uncon- 
trolled use of its own vast influence^ under the sole direction of 
its own •private favour^ has for some years past been the great 
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object of policy. tbi«r were' compassed, the induence of 
the crown must of course produce all the e ffects which the 
most sanguine partisans of the coiiru could possibly desire. 
G-overnment might tiien be carried on without any concur ^ 
rence on the part of the people ; without any attention to 
the dignity of the greater, or to the affections of the lower 
sorts. A new project was therefore devised by a certain set 
of intriguing men, totally different from the system of ad- 
ministration which had prevailed since the accession of the 
House of Brunswick. This project, 1 have heard, was first 
conceived by some persons in the court of hVederic Prince 
of Wales. 

The earliest attempt in the execution of this design was to 
set up for minister, a person, in rank indeed respectable, and 
very ample in fortune ; but w ho, to the moment of this vast 
and sudden elevation, was little knowm or considered dn the 
kingdom. To him the whole nation was to yield an im- 
mediate and implicit submission. But whether it was from 
want of firmness? to bear up against the first opposition ; or 
that tilings were not yet fully ripened, or tliat this method 
was not found the most eligible ; that idea w^as soon aban- 
doned. The instrumental |]^rt of the project was a little 
altered, to accommodate it to the time, and to bring things 
more gradually and more surely to the one great end proposed. 

The first part of the reformed plan was to draw a line 
which should separate the comd from the ministry. Hitherto 
these names had been looked upon as synonymous ; but for 
the future, court and administration were to be considered 
as things totally distinct. By this operation, two systems , 
of administration were to be formed ; one which should be in 
the real secret and confidence ; the other merely ostensible 
to perform the official and executory duties of government. 
The latter were alone to be responsible ; w hilst the real ad- 
visers, who enjoyed all the power, w^ere effectually removed 
from all the danger. 

Secondly, A party under these leaders was to he formed in 
favour of the court against the ministry : this party was to 
have a large share in the emoluments of government, and to 
hold it totally separate from, and independent of, ostensible 
administration. 

The third point, and that on which the success of the 
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whole scheme ultimately depended, was to bring ^pwrlitment 
to <m acquiescence in this project. Parliament was therefore 
to he taught by deOTees a total indifference to the persons, 
rank, influence, abilities, connexions, and character of the 
ministers of the crown. By means of a discipline, on which 
I shall say more hereafter, that body was to be habituated 
to the most opposite interests, and the most discordant 
politics. All connexions and dependencies among subjects 
were to be entirely dissolved. As, hitherto, business had 
gone through the hands of leaders of Whigs or Tories, men 
of talents to conciliate the people, and to engage their confi- 
dence ; now the method was to be altered ; and the lead was 
to be given to men of no sort of consideration or credit in 
the country. This want of natural importance was to be 
their very title to delegated power. Members of parliament 
were tjo oe hardened into an insei^ibility to pride as well as 
to duty. Those high and haughty sentiments, which are the 
great support of independence, were t6 be let down gradually. 
Points of honour and precedence were no more to be re- 
garded in parliamentary decorum, than in a Turkish army. 
It was to be avowed, as a constitutional maxim, that the 
king might appoint one of his xbotmen, or one of your foot- 
men, for minister ; and that he ought to be, and that he 
would be, well followed as the first name for rank or wisdom 
in the nation. Thus parliament was to look on, as if per- 
fectly unconcerned, while a cabal of the closet and back-stairs 
was substituted in the place of a national administration. 

With such a degree of acquiescence, any measure of any 
court might well be deemed thoroughly secure. The capital 
objects, and by much the most flattering characteristics, of 
arbitrary power, would be obtained. Everything would be 
drawn from its holdings in the country to the personal 
favour and inclination of the prince. This favour would be 
the sole introduction to power, and the only tenure by which 
it was to be held : so that no person looking towards another, 
and all looking towards the court, it was impossible but that 
the motive which solely influenced every man’s hopes must 
come in time to govern every man’s conaucS ; till at last the 
servility became universal, in spite of the dead letter of any 
laws or institutions w^hatsoever. 

How it should happen that any man could be tempted to 
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Tenture upon such a project cf govem-nent, may at first vie^ 
appear surprising. But the fact is, that opportunities fery 
inviting to such an attempt have offered ; and the scheme 
itself was not destitute of some arguments, not wholly un- 
plausible, to recommend it. These opportunities and these 
arguments, the use that has been made of both, the plan for 
carrying this new scheme of government into execution, and 
the effects which it has produced, are in my opinion wi^rthy 
of our serious consideration. 

His Majesty came to the throne of these kingdoms with 
more advantages than any of his predecessors since the 
devolution. Fourth in descent, and third in succession of 
his royal family, even the zealots of hereditary right, in him, 
saw something to flatter their favourite prejudices; and to 
justify a transfer of their attachments, without a change in 
their principles. The poison and cause of the Pretender 
were become contemptible; his title disowned throughout 
Europe ; his party disbanded in England. His Majesty came 
indeed to the inheritance of a mighty war ; but, victorious in 
every part of the globe, peace was always in his power, not 
to negotiate, but to dictate. ^ No foreign habitudes or at- 
tachments withdi'cw him from the cultivation of his power 
at home. His revenue for the civil establishment, fixed (as 
it was then thought) at a large, but definite sum, was ample 
without being invidious. His influence, by additions from 
conquest, by an augmentation of debt, by an increase of* 
military and naval establishment, much strengthened and 
extended. And coming to the throne in the prime and full 
vigour of youth, as from affection there was a strong dislike, 
so from dread there seemed to be a general averseness, from 
giving anything like offence to a monarch, against whose 
resentment opposition could not look for a refuge in any sort 
of revemonary hope. 

These singular advantages inspired his Majesty only with 
a more ardent desire to preserve unimpaired the spirit of that 
national freedom to which he owed a situation so full of 
glory. But to others it suggested sentiments of a very dif- 
ferent nature. They thought they now beheld an oppor- 
tunity (by a certain sort of statesmen never long undis- 
covered or employed) of drawing to themselves, by the ag- 
grandizement of a court faction, a degree of power whiSi 
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they could never hope to derive from natural influence oi 
from honourable service ; and which it was impossible thej 
could hold with the least security, whilst the system of ad- 
ministration rested upon its former bottom. In order to 
facilitate the execution of their design, it was necessary tp 
make many alterations in political arrangement, and a signal 
change in the opinions, habits, and connexions of the great- 
est part of those who at that time acted in public. 

lu the first place, they proceeded gradually, but not slowly, 
to destroy everything of strength which did not derive its 
principal nourishment from the immediate pleasure of the 
court. The greatest weight of popular opinion and party 
connexion were then with the Duke of Newcastle ana Mr. 
Pitt. Neither of these held their importance by the new 
tenure of the court ; they were not therefore thought to be 
so proper as others for the services which were required by 
that tenure. It happened- very favourably for the new sys- 
tem, that under a forced coalition there rankled an incuraole 
alienation and disgust betw'een the parties which composed 
the administration. Mr. Pitt was first attacked. Not satis- 
fied with removing him from, power, they endeavoured by 
various artifices to ruin his character. The other party 
seemed rather pleased to get rid of so oppressive a support ; 
not perceiving that their own fall was prepared by his, and 
involved in it. Many other reasons prevented them from 
•daring to look their true situation in the face. To the great 
Whig families it was extremely disagreeable, and seemed al- 
most unnatural, to oppose the administration of a prince of 
the House of Brunswick. Day after day they hesitated, and 
doubted, and lingered, expecting that other counsels would 
take place ; and wore slow to be persuaded, that all which 
had been done by the cabal was the efiect not of humour, but 
of system. It was more strongly and evidently the interest 
of the new court faction, to get rid of the great Whig con- 
nexions, than to destroy Mr. Pitt. The power of that gentle- 
man was vast indeed and merited ; but it was in a great de- 
gree personal, and therefore transient. Theirs was rooted in 
the country. -Por, with a good deal less of popularity, they 
possessed a far more natural and fixed influence. Long pos- 
session of government ; vast property ; obligations of favours 
given and r^eceived ; connexion of office ; ties of blood, of 
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allkmce, of friendshv ; (things at that time supposed of some 
force ;) the name ot Whig, dear to the maj jrity v/f the peo- 
ple ; the zeal early begun and steadily continued to the royal 
family ; all these together formed a body of power in the 
nation, which was criminal and devoted. The great ruling 
•principle of the cabal, and that which animated and harmo- 
nized all their proceedings, how various soever they may have 
been, was to signify to the world, that the court would pro- 
ceed upon its own propei forces only ; and that the pretence 
of bringing any other into its service was an affront to it, 
and not a support. Tnerefore when the chiefs were removed, 
in order to go to the root, the whole party wus put under a 
proscription, so general and severe as to take their hard- 
earned bread from the lowest officers, in a manner which had 
never been known before, even in general revolutions. But 
it was thought necessary^effectually to destroy all depend- 
encies but one; and to show^ an example of the firmness 
and rigour wit!' whicli the new system was to be supported. 

Thus for the time were pulled down, in the persons of the 
Whig leaders and of Mr. Pitt, (in s])ite of the services of the 
one at the accession of the royal family, and the recent services 
of the other in the war,) thfe iivo only securities for the im- 
portance of the peo2jle ; power arising from popularity ; and 
power arising from connexion. ITero and there indeed a few 
individuals w^ere left standing, wlio gave security for their 
total esirangement from the odious principles of party con- 
nexion and personal attachn\ciit ; and it must be confessed 
that most of them have religiously kept their faith. Wuch a 
change could not however be made without a mighty shock to 
government. 

To reconcile the minds of the people to all these move- 
ments, principles correspondent to them had been preached 
up with great zeal. Every one must remember that the 
cabal set out with the most astonishing prudery, both moral 
and political. Those, who in a few months after soused ovc^r 
head and ears into the deepest and dirtiest pits of corruption, 
cried out violently against the indirect practices in the elect- 
ing and managing of parliaments, which had formerly pre- 
vailed. This marvellous abhorrence which the court had 
suddenly taken to all influence, was not only circulated in 
conversation through the kingdom, but pompously announced 
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ito the pubKc, with many other extraordinary things, in a 
pamphlet* which had all the appearance of a manifesto pr^ 
paratoiy to some considerable enterprise. Throiighout it 
was a satire, though in terms managed and decent enough, on 
the politics of the former reign. It was indeed written with 
no small art and address. 

In this piece appeared the first dawning of the new system ; 
there first appeared the idea (then only in speculation) of 
separating the cov/rt from the administration; of carrying 
everything from national connexion to personal regards ; and 
of forming a regular party for that purpose, under the name 
of hinges men. 

To recommend this system to the people, a perspective 
view of the court, gorgeously painted, and finely illuminated 
from within, was exhibited to the gaping multitude. Party 
was to be totally done a'way, with, all its evil works. Cor- 
ruption was to be cast from court, as Ate was from 

heaven. Power was thenceforward to be the chosen residence 
of public spirit ; and no one was to be supposed under any 
sinister influence, except those who had the misfortune to be 
in disgrace at court, which was to stand in lieu of all vices 
and all corruptions. A scheme of perfection to be realized 
in a monarchy far beyond the visionary republic of Plato. 
The whole scenery was exactly disposed to captivate those 
good souls, whose credulous morality is so invaluable a trea- 
sure to crafty politicians. Inde'v.d there was wherewithal to 
charm everybody, except those few who are not much pleased 
with professions of supernatural virtue, who know of what 
stuff such professions are made, for what purposes they are 
designed, and in what they are sure constantly to end. Many 
innocent gentlemen, who had been talking prose all their 
lives without knowing anything of the matter, began at last 
to open their eyes upon their own merits, and to attribute 
their not having been lords of the treasury and lords of trade 
many years before, merely to the prevalence of party, and to 
the ministerial power, which had frustrated the good inten- 
tions of the court in favour of their abilities. Now was the 
time to unlock the sealed fountain of royal bounty, which 
had been infamously monopolized and huckstered, and to let 
it flow at large upon the whole people. The time was come, 

* Sentiments ot an Honest Man. 
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to restore royalty to its original splendour. Mettre le Moff 
hors de page, became a sort of watchword. And it was con- 
stantly in tlie mouths of all the runners of the court, that 
nothing could preserve the balance of the constitution from 
being overturned by the rabble, or by a faction of the nobility, 
but to free the sovereign eflectiially from that iiiinisteriai 
tyranny under which tlie royal dignity had been oppressed 
in the person of his Majesty's grandfather. 

These were some of tlie many artifices used to reconcile 
the people to the great change which was made in the per- 
sons who composed the ministry, and the still greater which 
was made and avowed in its constitution. As to -indi- 
viduals, other methods were employed witli them ; in order so 
thoroughly to dis Quite every party, and even every family, 
that no concert, order, or effect, might appear in any future 
opposition. And in this nianner an administration without 
connexion with the people, or wdlh one another, was first put 
in possession of government. What good consequences 
followed from it, we have all seen ; w’hcther with regard to 
virtue, public or private ; to the ease and happiness of the 
sovereign; or to the real strength of government. But as 
so much stress was then laid on the necessity of this new 
project, it will not be amiss to take a view of the eflects of 
this royal servitude aiid vile durance, which was so deplored 
in the reign of the late monarch, and was so carefully to be 
avoided in the reign of his successor. The effects were these. 

In times full of doubt and danger to his person and 
family, George IT. maintained the dignity of his crown con- 
ne'cted with the liberty of his people, not only unimpaired, 
but improved, for the space of thirty-three years. He over- 
came a dangerous rebellion, abetted by foreign force, and 
raging in the heart of his kingdoms ; and thereby destroyed 
the seeds of all future rebellion that could arise upon the 
same principle. He carried the glory, the power, the com- 
merce of England, to a height unknown even to this re- 
nowned nation in the tim(‘s of its greatest prosperity : and 
he left his succession resting on the true and only true 
foundations of all national and all regal greatness ; atfection 
at home, reputation abroad, trust in allies, terror in rival 
nations. The most ardent lover of his country cannot wish 
for Great Britain a happier fate than to continue as she was 
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then left. A people, emulous as we are in affection to our 
present sovereign, know not how to form a prayer to heaven 
for a greater blessing upon his virtues, or a higher state of 
felicity and glory, than that he should live, and should reign, 
and, when Providence ordains it, should die, exactly like his 
illustrious predecessor. 

A great prince may he obliged (though such a thing 
cannot happen very often) to sacrifice his private inclination 
to his public interest. A wise prince will not think that 
such a restraint implies a condition of servility ; and truly, 
if such was the condition of the last reign, and the effects 
were • also such as we have described, we ought, no less for 
the sake of the sovereign whom we love, than for our own, 
„to hear arguments convincing indeed, before we depart from 
the maxims of that reign, or fly in the face of this great 
body of strong and recent experience. 

One of the principal topi js which was then, and has been 
since, much emjdoyed by that political * school, is an effectual 
terror of the growth of an aristocratic power, prejudicial to 
the rights of the crowm, and the balance of the constitution. 
Any new powers exercised in the House of Ijords, or in the 
House of Commons, or by the crown, ought certainly to ex- 
cite the vigilant and anxious jealousy of a free people. Even 
a new and nuprecedented course of action in the wdiole legis- 
lature, without great and evident reason, may be a subject of 
just uneasiness. 1 will not affirm, tliat there may not have 
lately appeared in the House of Jjords a disposition to some 
attempts derogatory to the legal riglits of the subject. If 
any such liave really ap])('ared, they have arisen, not from a 
power properly aristocratic, but from the same influence 
which is cliarged with having excited a,ttempts of a similar 
nature in the House of Commons ; which House, if it should 
have been betrayed into an unfortunate quarrel with its con- 
stituents, and involved in a charge of the very same nature, 
could have neither p{)wer nor inclination to repel such at- 
tempts in others, Hiose attempts in the House of Lords 
can no more be called aristocratic proceedings, than the pro- 
ceedings with regard to the county of Middlesex in the House, 
of Commons can with any sense be called democratical. 

It is true, that the peers have a great influence in the 

* See the political writings of the late Dr. Brown, and many others. 
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kingdom, aiid in every par^. of the public concerns. 'While 
they are men of property, it is impossible to prevent it, ct- 
cept by such means as must prevent all property from its 
natural operation: an event not easily to be compassed, 
while property is power ; nor by any means to be wished, 
while the least notion exists ol the method by which the 
spirit of liberty acts, and of the means by which it is pre- 
served. If any particular peers, by their uniform, upright, 
constitutional conduct, by their public and their private Vir- 
tues, have acquired an influence in the country ; the people 
oil whose favour that influence depends, and from whom it 
arose, will never be duped into an opinion, that such great- 
ness in a peer is the despotism of an aristocracy, when they 
know' and feel it to be the effect and pledge of their own 
importance. 

1 am no friend to aristocracy, in the sense at least in 
which that word is usually understood. If it were not a 
bad habit to moot cases on the supposed ruin of the con- 
stitution, I should be free to dticlare, that if it must perish, 
I would rather by far see it resolved into any other form, 
than lost in that austere 'and insolent domination. But, 
W'hatever my dislikes may be, my fears are not upon that 
quarter. The question, on the influence of a court, and of 
a peerage, is not, which of the two dangers is the more 
eligible, but which is the nwe imminent, lie is but a poor 
ohser/er, who has not seen, that the generality of peers, far 
from supporting themselves in a state of independent great- 
ness, are but too apt to fall into an oblivion of their proper 
dignity, and to run headlong into an abject servitude. 
Would to God it w ere true, that the hiult of our peers w'ere 
too much spirit ! It is w'orthy of some observation that these 
gentlemen, so jealous of aristocracy, make no complaints of 
tlie power of those peers (neither few nor inconsiderable) 
who are always in the train of a court, and whose whole 
weight must be considered as a portion of the settled in- 
fluence of the crown. This is all safe and right; but if 
some peers (I am very sorry they are not as many as they 
ought to be) set themselves, in the great concern of peers 
and commons, against a back-stairs influence and clandestine 
government, then the alarm begins ; then the constitution 
is in danger of being forced into an aristocrae^y. 

V 2 
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I rest a little the longer on this court topic, because it 
was much insisted upon at the time of the great change, 
and has been sinoe frequently revived by many of the agents 
of that party : for, whilst they are terrifying the great and 
opulent with the horrors of mob-government, they are by ., 
other managers attempting (though hitherto with little 
'success) to alarm the people with a phantom of tyranny in 
the nobles. All this is done upon their favourite principle 
of disunion, of sowing jealousies amongst the different orders 
of the state, and of disjointinjg the natural strength of the 
kingdom ; that it may be rendered incapable of resisting the 
sinister designs of wicked men, who have engrossed the 
royal power. 

Thus much of the topics chosen by the courtiers to recom- 
mend their system ; it will be necessary to open a little more 
'at large the nature of that party 'which was formed for its 
Support. Without this, the^’whole would have been no bet- 
ter than a visionary amusement, like the sche-me of Harring- 
ton's political club, and not a business in which the nation 
had a real concern. As a powerful party, and a party con- 
structed on a new principle, it **18 a very inviting object of 
curiosity. 

It must be remembered, that since the Hevolution, until 
the period wo are speaking of, the influence of the crown 
had been always employed in supporting the ministers of 
state, and in carrying on the public business according to 
their opinions. But the party no^y in qiK'stion is formed 
upon a very different idea. It is to intercept the favour, 
protection, and confidence of the crown in the passage to its 
ministers; it is to come bet'v\een them and their importance 
in parliament ; it is to separate them fvom jill their natural 
and acquired dependencies ; it is inttmded as the contr<^, not 
the support, of administration. The machinery of this sys- 
tem is per])lexcd in its movements, unci false in its principle. 
It is formed on a supposition that the king is something ex- 
ternal to his government; and that lie may be honoured and 
aggrandized, even by its debility and disgrace. The plan 
proceeds expressly on the idea of enfeebling the regular 
executory power. It proceeds on the idea of weakening the 
state in order to strengthen the court. The scheme depend- 
ing entirely 4.11 distrust, on dijconnexion, »n mutability by 
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prin^ipb, on systematic weakness in every particular inem- 
Der ; it is impossible that the total result should be sub- 
stantial strength of any kind. 

As a foundation of their scheme, the cabal have established 
a sort of rota in the court. All sorts of parties, by th’s 
means, have been brought into administration ; from whence 
few have had the good fortune to escape without disgrace ; 
none at all without considerable losses. In the beginning 
of each arrangement no professions of confidence and support 
are wanting, to induce the leading men to engage. But 
while the ministers of the day appear in all the pomp and 
pride of power, while they have all their canvass spread oiit 
to the wind, and every sail filled with the fair and prosperous 
gale of royal favour, in a short time they find, they kijow 
not how, a current, which sets directly against them ; which 
prevents all progress; and even drives them backwards.. 
They grow ashamed and mortified in a situation, which, by 
its vicinity to power, only serves to remind them the more 
strongly of their insignificance. They are obliged either to 
execute the orders of their inferiors, or to see themselves 
opposed by the natural ins.truments of their office. With 
the loss of their dignity they lose Jbheir temper. In their 
turn they grow troublesome to that cabal which, whether it 
supports or opposes, equally disgraces and equally betrays 
them. It is soon found necessary to get rid of the heads of 
administration; hut it is of their heads only. As there always 
are many rotten members belonging to the best connexions, 
it is not hard to persuade several to continue in office with- 
out their leaders. By this means the party goes out much 
thinner than it came in ; and is only reduced in strength by 
its temporary possession of powder. Besides, if by accident, 
or in course of changes, that power should be recovered, the 
junto have thrown up a retrenchment of these carcases, 
which may serve to cover themselves in a day of danger. 
They conclude, not unwisely, that such rotten members will 
become the first objects of disgust and resentment to their 
ancient connexions. 

They contrive to form in the outward administration two 
parties at the least ; which, whilst they are tearing one an- 
other to pieces, are both competitors for the favour and pro- 
tection of the cabal ; and, by their emulation, contribute t4 
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throw ererjthmg more and more into the hands of the inte- 
rior managers. 

A minister of state will sometimes keep himself totally 
estranged from all his colleagues ; will differ from them in 
their councils, will privately traverse, and publicly oppose, 
their measures. He will, however, continue in his employ- ‘ 
ment. Instead of suffering any mark of displeasure, he will 
be distinguished by an unbounded profusion of court rewards 
and caresses ; because he does what is expected, and all that 
is expected, from men in office. He helps to keep some form 
of administration in beinpj, and keeps it at the same time as 
weak and divided as possible. 

However, we must take care not to be mistaken, or to 
imagine that such persons have any w^ciglit in their opposi- 
tion. When, by them, administration is convinced of its in- 
significancy, they are soon to be c'mnviiiced of their own. 
They never are suffered to succeed in their opposition. They 
and the w^orld are to be satisfied, that neither office, nor au- 
thority, nor property, nor ability, eloquence, counsel, skill, or 
union, are of the least importance ; but that the mere influ- 
ence of the court, naked of all su])port, and destitute of all 
management, is abundantly sufficient for all its own purposes. 

When any adverse connexion is to be destroyed, the crf^al 
seldom appear in the w ork themselves. They find ^ut some 
person of whom the party entertains a high opinion. Such a 
person they endeavour to delude wdth various pretences. 
They teach him first to distrust, and then to quarrel with, 
his friends ; among ■whom, by the same arts, they excite a 
similar diffidence of him ; so that in this mutual fear and dis- 
trust, he may suffer himself to he employed as the instrument 
in the change which is brought about. Afterwards they are 
sure to destroy him in his turn, by setiiug up in his place 
some person in whom he had himself reposed the greatest 
confidence, and who serves to carry ofi* a considerable part 
his adherents. 

When such a person has broke m this manner with his 
connexions, he is soon compelled to commit some flagrant act 
of iniquitous, personal hostility against some of them, (sucli 
as an attempt to strip a particular friend of his family estate,) 
by which the cabal hope to render the parties utterly irrecon- 
cilable. In truth, they^ have so contrived matters, that peo- 
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pie have a greater to the subordinate instruments than 
to the principal movers. 

As in destroying their enemies they make use of instru- 
ments not immediately belonging to their corps, so in advancing 
their own friends they pursue exactly the same method. To 
promote any of them to considerable rank or emolument, 
they commonly take care that the recommendatioii shall ^ass 
through the hands of the cslensible ministry: such a recom- 
mendation might however appear* to the world, as somepr^f 
of the credit of ministers, and some means of increasing 
their strength. To prevent this, the persons so advanced are 
directed in all companies, industriously to declare that they 
are under no obligations whatsoever to administration ; that 
they have recei^^ed their office from another quarter ; that 
they are totally free and inde])endent. 

When the faction hai>'’^any job of lucre to obtain, or of 
vengeance to perpetrate, their whj is, to select, for the execu- 
tion, those very ^persons to wdiose habits, friendships, princi- 
ples, and declarations, such pro^.eedings are publicly Known to 
be the most adverse ; at once to render the instruments the 
more odious, and therefore t))e more dependent, and to pre- 
vent the people from ever reposing a confidence in any ap- 
pearance of private friendship or public principle. 

If the administration seem now and then, from remissness, 
or from fear of making themselves disagreeable, to suflter any 
popular excesses to go unpunished, the cabal immediately sets 
up some creature of theirs to raise a clamour against the 
ministers, as having shamefully betrayed the dignity of go- 
vernment. Then they compel the ministry to become active 
in conferring rewards and honours on the persons who have 
been the instruments of their disgrace ; and, after having 
first vilified them with the higher orders for suffering the 
laws to sleep over the licentiousness of the populace, they 
drive them (in order to make amends for their former inac- 
tivity) to some act of atrocious violence, which renders them, 
completely abhorred by the people. They who remember 
the riots which attended the Middlesex election, the opening of 
the present parliament, ajid the transactions relative to Saint 
(George’s Pields, wiU not be ar a loss for an application of 
th^se^remarks. 

That this body may he enabled to compass a^ll the ends of 
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its institution, its members are scarcely ever to aim at tbe 
higb and responsible offices of tbe state. They are distributed 
■with art and judgment through all the secondary, but efficient, 
departments of office, and through the households of all the 
branches of the royal family : so as on orie hand to occupy 
all the avenues to the throne ; and on the other to forward of 
frustrate the execution of any measure, according to their 
own interests. Eor with the credit and support which they 
are known to have, though for the greater part in places 
which are only a genteel excuse for salary, they possess all 
the influence of the highest posts ; and they dictate publicly 
in almost everything, even with a parade of superiority. 
Whenever they dissent (as it often happens) from their 
nominal leaders, the trained part of the senate, instinctively 
in the secret, is sure to follow them ; provided the leaders, 
sensible of their situation, do noC of themselves recede in 
time from their most declared opinions. This latter is 
generally the case. It will not be conceivable to any one 
■v\'ho has not seen it, what pleasure is taken by the cabal ill 
rendering these heads of office thorouj2;hly contemptible and 
ridiculous. And when they a|*e become so, they have then 
the best chance for being well supported. 

The members of the court faction are fully indemliified for 
not holding places on the slippery heights of the kingdom, 
not only by the lead in all aftairs, hut also by the perfect 
security in which they enjoy*' less conspicuous, but very 
advantageous, situations. Their places are in express legal 
tenure, or, in efieet, all of them for life. Whilst the first 
ftnd most respectable persons in the kingdom are tossed 
about like tennis balls, the sport of a blind and insolent 
caprice, no minister dares even to cast an oblique glance at 
the low'est of their body. If an attempt he made upon one 
of this corps, immediately he flies to sanctuary, and pretends 
to tlie most inviolable of all promises. No coriveniency of 
public arrangement is available to remove any One of them 
from the specific situation he holds ; and the slightest at- 
tempt upon one of them, by the most powerful minister, is a 
certain prtdiminary to his own destruction. 

Conscious of their independence, they bear themselves 
with a lofty air to the exterior ministers. Like Janissaries* 
they derive a kind of freedom from the very condition of 
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their servitude. Tb?y may ^ct just as they please, provided 
they are true tp the great ruling prii ciple of their institution. 
It is, therefore', not at all Vvonderful, that people sbould he 
so desirous of adding Themselves to that body, in 'which they 
may possess and reconcile satisfactions the most alluring, and 
••seemingly the most contradictory ; enjoying at once all Ihe 
spirited pleasure of independence, and ail the gross lucre and 
fat emoluments of servitude. 

Here is a sketch, though a slight one, of the constitution, 
laws, and policy of this new court corporation. The naiife 
by which they choose to distinguish themselves, is that of 
king's men, or the king's friends, by an invidious exclusion 
of the rest of his Majesty’s most loyal and affectionate sub- 
jects. The ^vhole system, comprehending the exterior and 
interior administrations, is commonly called, in the technical 
language of the court, donjble cabinet ; in French or English, 
as you choose to pronounce it. , 

Whether all this be a vision of a distracted brain, or the 
invention of a nfalicious heart, or a real faction in thu country, 
must be judged by the appearances wliieli things have waCrU- 
for eight years past. Thus far 1 am ctTtaiii, that tliere is 
not a single public man, in 8r out of ollice, who has not, at 
some time or other, borne testimony to the truth of what I 
have now related. In particular, no persons have been more 
strong in their assertions, and louder and more indecent in 
their complaints, than thosfc who compose all the exterior 
part of the present administration ; in whose time that fac- 
tion has arrived at such an height of power, and of boldness 
in the use of it, as may, in the end, perhaps bring about its 
total destruction. 

Jt is true, that about four years ago, during the administra- 
tion of the Marquis of liockingliam, an attempt was made to 
carry on government without their concurrence. However, 
this was only a transient cloud ; they were hid but for a 
moment; and their constellation blazed out with greater 
brightness, and a far more vigorous influence, some time 
after it was blown over. An attempt was at that time 
made (but without any idea of proscription) to break their 
corps, to discountenance their doctrines, to revive connexions 
of a differiSnt kind, to restore the principles and policy of 
the Whigs, to reanimate* the cause of liberty by ministerial 
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ieouHtenance ; and then for the^first time were men seen at- 
t|ched in office to every principle they had maintained in 
opposition. No one will doubt, that such men were abhor- 
red and violently opposed by the court faction, and that such 
a system could have but a short duration. 

It may appear somewhat affected, that in so much dis- 
course upon this extraordinary party, I should say so little 
of the Earl of Bute, who is the supposed head of it. But 
this was neither owing to affectation nor inadvertence. I 
have carefully avoided the introduction of personal reflec- 
tions of any kind. Much the greater part of the topics 
which have been used to blacken this nobleman are either 
unjust or frivolous. At best, they have a tendency to give 
the resentment of this bitter calamity a wrong direction, and 
to turn a public grievance into a mean, personal, or a dan- 
gerous national quarrel. Wliere^there is a regular scheme 
of operations carried on, it is the system, and not any indi- 
vidual person wlio acts in it, that is 'truly dangerous. This 
system has not arisen solely from the ambition of Lord Bute, 
but from the circumstances which favoured it, and from an 
indifference to the constitution which had been for some 
time growing among our geiitr^. We should have been tried 
with it, if the Earl of Bute had never existed ; and it will 
want neither a contriving head nor active members, when 
the Earl of Bute exists no longer. It is not, therefore, to 
rail at Lord Bute, but firmly ^ embody against this court 
party and its practices, which can afford us any prospect of 
relief iu our present condition. 

Another motive induces me to put the personal consider- 
ation of Lord Bute wholly out of the question. He com- 
municates very little in a direct manner with the greater 

f art of our men of business. This has never been his custom, 
t is enough for him that he surrounds them with his crea- 
tures. Several imagine, therefore, that they have a very good 
excuse for doing all the work of this faction, when they 
have no personal connexion with Jjord Bute. i3ut whoever 
becomes a party to an administration, composed of insulated 
individuals, without faith plighted, tie, or common principle ; 
an administration constitutionally impotent, because sup- 
ported by no party in tlie nation; lie who contributes to 
destroy the connexions of men and their trust in one another, 
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or in any sorl to t>'i ow the dependence of public counsele 
upon private will and favour, possibly nuiy have nothing to 
do with the Earl of Bute. It Uratters little whether he be 
the friend or the enemy of that particular person. But let 
him be who or what he will, he abets a faction that ie driving 
hard to the ruin of his country. He is sapping the founds 
at ion of its liberty, disturbing the sources of its domestic 
tranquillity, weakening its government over its dependencies, 
degrading it from all its importance in the system of Europe. 

It is tliis unnatural infusion of a system of favouritism 
into a government which in a great part of its constitution 
is popular, that has raised the present ferment in the nation. 
The people, without entering deeply into its principles, 
could plainly perceive its effects, in much violence, in a great 
spirit of innovation, and a general disorder in all the func- 
tions of government. I keep my eye solely on this system ; 
if I speak of those measures which have arisen from it, it will 
be so far only as they illustrate the general scheme. This is 
the fountain of all those bitter waters, of which, through an 
hundred ditferont conduits, we have drunk until we are ready 
to burst. The discretionary p^wer of the crown in the form- 
ation of ministry, abused by bad or weak men, has given rise 
to a system, which without directly violating the letter of any 
law, operates against the spirit of the whole constitution. 

A plan of favouritism for our executory government is 
essentially at variance with tlfe plan of onr legislature. One 
great end undoubtedly of a mixed government like ours, 
composed of monarchy, and of controls, on the part of the 
higher people and the lower, is that the prince shall not be 
able to violate the laws. This is useful indeed and funda- 
mental. But this, even at first view, is no more than a 
negative advantage ; an armour merely defensive. It is 
therefore next in order, and equal in importance, that the 
discretionary powers which are necessarily vested in the ■ 
monarch, whether for the execution of the laws, or for the 
nomination to magistracy and office, or for conducting the 
affairs of peace and war, or for ordering the revenue, should 
all he exercised upon public principles and national grounds, 
and not on the likings or prejudices, the intrigues or policies, 
of a court* This, I said, is equal in importance to the se- 
curing a government according to law. The laws reach but 
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way. Oonsfcitute government how you please^ 
itifimtely the greater part of it must depend upon the exer- 
cise of the powers which are left at large to the prudence 
and uprightness of ministers of state. Even all the use and 
potency of the laws depends upon them. Without them, 
your commonwealth is no better than a scheme upon paper ; 
and not a living, active, effective constitution. It is possible 
that through negligence, or ignorance, or design artfully con- 
ducted, ministers may suffer one part of government to lan- 
guish, another to be perverted from its purposes, and every 
valuable interest of the country to fall into ruin and decay, 
without possibility of fixing any single act on which a crimi- 
nal prosecution can be justly grounded. The due arrange- 
ment of men in the active part of the state, far from being 
foreign ^o the purposes of a wise government, ought to be 
among its very first and dearest lobjects. When, therefore, 
the abettors of the new system tell us, that between them 
and their opposers there is nothing but a struggle for power, 
and that therefore we are no ways concerned in it ; we must 
i..,itell those who have the impudence to insult us in this man- 
ner, that, of all things, we ought to be the most concerned 
who and what sort of men they are that hold the trust of 
everything that is dear to us. Nothing can render this a 
point of indifference to the nation, but what must either 
render us totally desperate, or soothe us into the security of 
idiots. We must sofen into a credulity below the milkiness 
of infancy, to think all men virtuous. We must be tainted 
with a malignity truly diabolical, to believe all the world to 
be equally wicked and corrupt. Men are in public life as in 
private, some good, some evil. The elevation of the one, and 
the depression of the other, are the first objects of all true 
policy. But that form of government, which, neither in its 
direct institutions, nor in their immediate tendency, has con- 
trived to throw its affairs into the most trust -worthy hands, 
but has left its whole executory system to be disposed of 
agreeably to the uncontrolled pleasure of any one man, how- 
ever excellent or virtuous, is a plan of polity defective not 
only in that member, but consequentially erroneous in every 
part of it. 

In arbitrary governments, the constitution of the ministry 
follows the constitution of the legislature. Both the law 
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and the magistrate are the creatures will. It must be so. 
.^Nothing, indeed, will appear more ceH:ain, on any toleiable 
consideration of this matter, than that extery sort of govern* 
ment ought to have its administraticn correspondent to its legis- 
lature. If it should be otherwise, things must fall into an 
hideous disorder. The people of a free commonwealth, who 
have taken such care that their laws should be the result of 
general consent, cannot be so senseless as to suffer their ex- 
ecutory system to be composed of persons on whom they 
have no dependence, and whom no proofs of the public love 
and confidence have recommended to those powers, upon the 
use of which the very being of the state depends. 

The popular election of magistrates, and popular disposition’ 
of rewards and honours, is one of the first advantages of a 
free stale. Without it, or something equivalent to it, per- 
hlps the people cannot long enjoy the substance of freedom ; 
certainly none of the vivifying ehbrgy of good government. 
The frame of our «ommonw^ealth did not admit of such an 
actual election : but it provided as well, and (while the spirit, 
of the constitution is preserved) better, for all the effects of 
it, than by the method of sutfrage in any democratic state 
whatsoever. It had always, until of late, been held the first 
duty of parliament to refuse to support government.^ until 
power was in the hands of persons who were acceptable to the 
people, or while factions predorr^nated in the court in which the 
nation had no confidence. Thus all the good effects of popular 
election were supposed to be secured to us, without the 
mischiefs attending on perpetual intrigue, and a distinct 
canvas for every particular office throughout the body of the 
people. This was the most noble and refined part of our 
constitution. The people, by their representatives and 
grandees, were intrusted with a deliberative power in making 
laws ; the king w ith the control of his negative. The king 
was intrusted with the deliberative choice and the election 
to office ; the people had the negative in a parliamentary re- 
fusal to support. Eormerly this powder of control w’as what 
kept ministers in awe of parliaments, and parliaments in re- 
verence with the people. If the use of this power of control 
on the system and persons of administration is gone, every- 
thing is lost, parliament and all. We may assure ourselves, 
that if parliament will tamely see evil men take possession of 
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all the strong-holds of their country, and allow them time 
and tt-eans to fortify themselves, under a pretence of giving , 
them a fair trial, and upon a hope of discovering whether 
they will not be reformed by power, and whether their mea- 
sures will not be better than their morals ; such a parliament 
will give countenance to their measures also, whatever that 
parliament may pretend, and whatever those measures may be. 

Every good political institution must have a preventive 
operation as well as a remedial. It ought to have a natural 
tendency to exclude bad men from government, and not to 
trust for the safety of the state to subsequent punishment 
alone : punisliment, which has ever been tardy and uncertain ; 
and which, when power is suffered in bad hands, may chance 
to fall rather on the injured than the criminal. 

Before men are put forward iiito the great trusts of the 
state, they ought by their conduct to have obtained such^ a 
degree of estimation in tlfeir country, as maybe some sort of 
pledge and security to the public, that they will not abuse 
^those trusts. It is no mean security for a proper use of 
power, that a man has shown by the general tenor of his 
actions, that the affection, tho good opinion, the confidence 
of his fellow-citizens have been among the principal objects 
of his life ; and that he lias owed none of the gradations of 
his power or fortune to a settled contempt, or occasional for- 
feiture of their esteem. v 

That man who before he comes into power has no friends, 
or who coming into power is of)liged to desert his friends, or 
who losing it has no friends to syrupjithize wuth him ; he who 
has no sway among any part of the landed or commercial in- 
terest, but whose wliolo importance has begun with his office, 
and is sure to end with it ; is a ])(‘rson who ought never to be 
suffered by a controlling parliinoeut to coidinue in any of 
those situations which confer the lead and direction of all our 
public affairs ; because such a man has no connexion with the 
interest of the people. 

Those knots or cabals of men who liave got together avow- 
edly without any public principle, in order to sell their con- 
junct iniquity at the higher rate, and are therefore universally 
odious, ought never to be suffered to domineer in the state ; 
because they have no connexion with the sentiments and opinions 
of the peopl 3, 
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Tliese are considerations wliicb in mj opinion enforce the 
necessity cf having some better reason, in a free coantry, and 
a free parliament, for ‘=iupporting the ministers of the crown, 
than that short one, That the Tcivg has thought proper to ap^ 
point them. There is something very courtly in this. But it 
18 a principle pregnant with all sorts of mischief, in a consti- 
tution like ours, to turn the views of active men from the coun- 
try to the court. Whatever be the road to power, that is the 
road which will he trod. If the opinion of the country be 
of no use as a means of power or consideration, the qualities 
which usually procure that opinion will be no kmger eultivaj;- 
ed. And whether it wull be right, in a state so popular in its 
constitution as ours, to leave ambition w ithout popular motives, 
and to trust all to the operation of pure virtue in the minds of 
kings and ministers, and ]j)ublic men, must be submitted tt» 
the judgment and good sense of the people of England. 

Cunning men are I'.ere apt to break in, and, without 
directly controverting the principle, to raise objections from 
the difficulty under w hich the sovereign labours, to distin- 
guish the genuine voice and sentiments of his people, froiii 
the clamour of a faction, by»'>which it is so easily counter- 
feited. The nation, they say, is generally divided into parties 
with views and passions utterly irreconcilable. If the king 
should put his affidrs into the hands of any one of them, he 
is sure to disgust the rest ; if he select particular men from 
among them all, it is a haz^ard that he disgusts them all. 
Those who are left out, how^evc^r divided before, will soon run 
into a body of opposition; wliich, being a collection of many 
discontents into one focus, will without doubt he hot and vio- 
lent enough. Paction will make its cries resound through 
the nation, as if the whole were in an uproar, when by far 
the majority, and much the h('tter part, will seem for aw’hile 
as it were annihilated by the quiet in which their virtue and 
moderation incline them to enjoy the blessings of governmeiit. 
Besides that the opinion of the mere vulgar is a miserable 
rule even with regard to thejusclves, on account of their vio- 
lence and instability. So that if you w^ere to gratify them in 
their humour to-day, that very gratification w’ould he a ground 
of their dissatisfaction on the next. Now as all these rulea 
of public opinion are to be collected wdth great difficulty, and 
to be applied with equal uncertainty as to thefeffiect, what 
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better can a king of England do than to employ such men 
as be finds to have views and inclinations most conformable 
to his own ; who are least infected with pride and self-will ; 
and who are least moved by such popular humours as are 
perpetually traversing his designs, and disturbing his service 
trusting that when he means no ill to his people, he will be 
supported in his appointments, whether he chooses to keep 
or to change, as his private judgment or his pleasure leads 
him ? He will find a sure resource in the real weight and in- 
fluence of the crown, wlien it is not suffered to become an 
instrument in the hands of a faction. 

I will not pretend to say that there is nothing at all in 
this mode of reasoning ; because I will not assert that there 
is no difficulty in the art of government. Undoubtedly the 
very best administration must encouiiter a great deal of op- 
position; and the very worst will’ find more support than it 
deserves. Sufficient appeaiVances will never be wanting to 
those who have a mind to deceive themselves. Tt is a fallacy 
in constant use with those who would level all things, and 
cBlifound right with WTong, to insist upon the.inconveniences 
which are attached to every choice, without taking into con- 
sideration the different w^eight and consecpience of those in- 
conveniences. The question is not concerning ahsoluie dis- 
content or perfect satisfaction in government ; neither of 
which can be pure and unmixed at any time, or upon any 
system. The controversy is about Unit degree of good- 
humour in the people, which may possibly be attained, and 
ought certainly to be looked for. Winle some politicians 
may be waiting to know whether the sense of every indi- 
vidual be against them, ai^curately distinguishing the vulgar 
from the better sort, drawing lines between the enterprises 
of a faction and the efiects of a people, they may chance to 
see the government, which they are so nicely weighing, and 
dividing, and distinguishing, tumble to the ground in the 
midst of their wise deliberation. Prudent men, w^hen so 
great an object as the security of government, or even its 
peace, is at stake, will not run the risk of a decision which 
may be fatal to it. They wdio can read the political sky 
will see a hurricane in a cloud no bigger than a hand at the 
very edge of the horizon, and w'ill run into the first harbour. 
ISo lines crn be laid down for civil or political wisdom 
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They ar© a matter incapable of exact ^lefinition- But, though 
no, man can draw a stroke between the coniines of day and 
night, yet light ahd darkness are upon the whole tolerably 
distinguishable. Nor will it be impossible for a prince to find 
l^ut such a mode of government, and such persons tu admin- 
ister it, as will give a great degree of content to his people ; 
without any curious and anxious research for that abstract, 
universal, perfect harmony, which while he is seeking, he 
abandons those means of ordinary tranquillity which are in- 
his power without any research at all. 

It is not more the duty than it is the interest of a prince, 
to aim at giving tranquillity to his government. But those 
who advise him ma}' have an interest in disorder and confu- 
sion. If the opinion of the people is against them, they will 
naturally wish that it should have no prevalence. Here it is 
that the people must on their part show themselves sensible 
of their own value. Their whrle importance, in the first 
instance, and afterwards their w^hole freedom, is at stake. 
Their freedom cannot long survive their importance. Here 
it is that the natural strength of the kingdom, the gr.>i*v 
peers, the leading landed gentlemen, the opulent merchants 
and manufacturers, the substantial yeomanry, must interpose, 
to rescue their prince, themselves, and their posterity. 

We are at present at issue upon this point. We are in 
the great crisis of this contention ; and the part which men 
take, one way or other, will serve to discriminate their cha- 
racters and their principles. Until the matter is decided, 
the country will remain in its present confusion. Eor while 
a system of administration is attempted, entirely repugnant 
to the genius of the people, and not conformable to the plan 
of their government, everything must necessarily be disor- 
dered fur a time, until this system destroys the constitution, 
or the constitution gets the better of this system. 

There is, in my opinion, a peculiar venom and malignity 
in this political distemper beyond any that I have heard or 
read of. In former times the projectors of arbitrary govern- 
ment attacked only the liberties of their country ; a design 
surely mischievous enough to have satisfied a mind of the 
most unruly ambition. But a system unfavourable to free- 
dom may be so. formed, as considerably to exalt the grandeur 
of the state ; and men may fimd, in the pride and splendour 
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of that prosperity, some sort of consolation for the loss of 
their solid privileges. Indeed the increase of the pow^ of 
the state has often been urged by artful men, as a pretext 
for some abridgment of the public liberty. But the scheme 
of the junto under consideration, not only strikes a pali^ 
into every nerve of our free constitution, but in the same 
degree benumbs and stupifies the whole executive power: 
rendering government in all its grand operations languid, 
uncertain, ineffective ; making ministers fearful of attempt- 
ing, and incapable of executing, any useful plan of domestic 
arrangement, or of foreign politics. It tends to produce 
neither the security of a free government, nor the energy of 
a monarchy that is absolute. Accordingly, the crown has 
dwindled away, in proportion to the unnatural and turgid 
growth of this excrescence on the court. 

The interior ministry are sensible, that war is a situation 
which sets in its full light '‘•he value of the hearts of a people ; 
and they well know that the beginning of the importance of 
the people must be the end of theirs. For this reason they 
‘^‘‘diacover upon all occasions the utmost fear of everything, 
which by possibility may lerd to such an event. I do not 
mean that they manifest any of that pious fear which is 
backward to commit the safety of the country to the dubious 
experiment of war. Such a fear, being the tender sensation 
of virtue, excited, as it is regulated, by reason, frequently 
shows itself in a seasonable boldness, which keeps danger at 
a distance, by seeming to despise it. Their fear betrays to 
the first glance of the eye, its true cause, and its real object. 
Foreign powers, confident in the knowledge of their character, 
have not scrupled to violate the most solemn treaties ; and, 
in defiance of them, to make conquests in the midst of a 
general peace, and in the heart of Europe. Such was the 
conquest of Corsica, by the professed enemies of the freedom 
of mankind, in defiance of those who were formerly its pro- 
fessed defenders. We have had just claims upon the same 
powers ; rights which ought to have been sacred to them, as 
well as to us, as they had their origin in our lenity and ge- 
nerosity towards France and Spain in the day of their great 
humiliation. Such I call the ransom of Manilla, and the de- 
mand on France for the East India prisoners. But these 
powers pu^ a just confidence in their resource of the double 
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These demands (one of them at least) are battening 
faaf| towards an acquittal by prescription. Oblivion begins 
to spread her cobwebs over all our spirited remonstrances. 
Some of the most valuable branches of our trade are also on 
the point of perishing from the same cause. I do not mean 
those branches which bear without the hand of the vine- 
dresser ; I mean those which the policy of treaties had for- 
merly secured to us ; I mean to mark and distinguish the 
trade of Portugal, the loss of which, and the power of the 
cabal, have one and the same era. 

If, by any chance, the ministers who stand before the cur- 
tain possess or affect any spirit, it makes little or no impres- 
sion. Foreign courts and ministers, who were among the 
first to discover and to profit by this invention of the double 
cabinet^ attend very little to their remonstrances. They 
know that those shadows of ministers have nothing to do in 
the ultimate disposal of things. Jealousies and animosities 
are sedulously nocinshed in the outward administration, and 
have been even considered as a causa sine qua non in it« 
constitution : thence foreign courts have a certainty, that 
nothing can be done by common counsel in this nation. If 
one of those ministers officially takes up a business with spirit, 
it serves only the better to signalize the meanness of the rest, 
and the discord of them all. Ilis colleagues in office are in 
haste to shake him off, and to disclaim the whole of his pro- 
ceedings. Of this nature was that astonishing transaction; 
in which Lord Pochford, our ambassador at Paris, remon- 
strated against the attempt upon Corsica, in consequence of 
a direct authority from Lord Shelburne. This remonstrance 
the French minister treated with the contempt that was 
natural : as he was assured, from the ambassador of his court 
to ours, that these orders of Lord Shelburne were not sup- 
ported by the rest of tlie (I had like to have said British) 
administration. Lord Pochford, a man of spirit, could not 
endure this situation. The consequences were, however, 
curious. He returns from Paris, and comes home full of 
anger. Lord Shelburne, who gave the orders, is obliged to 
give up the seals. Lord Pochford, who obeyed these orders, 
receives them. He goes, however, into another d^artment 
of the same office, that he might not be obliged officially to 
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Acquiesce, iu one situation, under wliat he had official^ re- 
monstrated against, in another. At Paris, the Duke of Choi- 
seul considered this office arrangement as a compliment to 
him : here it was spoken of as an attention to the delicacy of 
Lord Bochford. But whether the compliment was to one or 
both, to this nation it was the same. By this transaction 
the condition of our court lay exposed in all its nakedness. 
Our office correspondence has lost all pretence to authenticity; 
British policy is brought into derision in those nations, that 
a while ago treVabled at the power of our arms, whilst they 
looked up with confidence to the equity, firmness, and can- 
dour, which shone in all our negotiations. I represent this 
matter exactly in the light in which it has been universally 
received. 

Such has been the aspect of our foreign politics, under the 
influence of a double cabinet. ^ ith such an arrangement at 
court, it is impossible it slffmld have* been otherwise. Nor is 
it possible that this scheme should have a better effect upon 
^the government of our dependencies, the first, the dearest, and 
nvdst delicate objects, of the interior policy of this empire. 
The colonies know, that admiifistration is separated from the 
court, divided within itself, and detested by the nation. The 
double cabinet has, in both the parts of it, shown the most 
malignant dispositions towards them, without being able to do 
them the smallest mischief. 

. They are convinced, by sufficient experience, that no plan, 
either of lenity or rigour, can be pursued with uniformity 
and perseverance. Therefore they turn their eyes entirely 
from Great Britain, where they liave neither dependence on 
friendship, nor apprehension from enmity. They look to 
themselves, and their own arrangt'ments. They grow every 
day into alienation from this country; and whilst they are 
becoming disconnected with our government, we have not the 
consolation to find, that they are even friendly in their new 
independence. Nothing can equal the futility, the weakness, 
the rashness, the timidity, the perpetual contradiction in the 
management of our aifairs in that part of the world. A 
volume might be written on this melancholy subject ; but it 
were better to leave it entirely to the reflections of the reader 
himself, than not to treat it in the extent it. deserves. 

In what manner our domestic economy is affected by this 
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system, it is needless I ) explain. It is the perpetual cubject 
of their own complaints. 

The court party resolve the whole into faction. Having 
said something before upon this subject, I shall only observe 
here, that, when tliey give this account of the prevalence of 
ihction, they present no very favourable aspect of the confi- 
dence of the people in their own government. They may be as- 
sured, that however they amuse themselves with a variety of 
projects for substituting something else in the place of that 
great and only foundation of government, confidence of 
the people, every attempt wdll but make theif condition worse. 
When men imagine that their food is only a cover for poison, 
and when they neither love nor trust the hand that serves it, 
it is not the name of the roast beef of Old England, that 
will persuade them to sit down to the table that is spread for 
them. "When the people conceive that law^s, and tribunals, 
and even popular assemblies, are perverted from the ends of 
their institution, they find in those names of degenerated 
establishments oAly new' motives to discontent. Those bodif #, 
which, when full of life and beauty, lay in their arms 
were their joy and comfort, wdien dead and putrid, become hut 
the more loathsome from remembrance of former endear- 
ments, A sullen gloom and furious disorder prevail by fits : 
the nation loses its relish for peace and prosperity; as it did 
in that season of fulness which opened our troubles in the 
time of C^Larles the Eirst. ai. species of men to w'hom a state i 
of order wmuld become a sentence of obscurity, are nourished 
into a dangerous magnitude by the heat of intestine disturb- 
ances ; and it is no w^onder that, by a sort of sinister piety, 
they cherish, in their turn, the disorders which are the pa- 
rents of all their consequence. Superficial observers consiaer 
such peisons as the cause of the public uneasiness, when, in 
truth, they are nothing more than the effect of it. G^ood 
men look upon this distracted scene with sorrow and indig- 
nation. Their hands are tied behind them. They are de- 
spoiled of all the power which might enable them to reconcile 
the strength of government with the rights of the people. 
They stand in a most distressing alternative. But in the 
election among evils they hope better things from temporary 
confusion, than from established servitude. In the mean time, 
the voice of law is not to be. heard. Pierce licentiousness be- 
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gets violent restraints. The military arm is the sole reliance 5 
and then, call your constitution what you please, it is the sword 
that governs. The civil power, like every other that calls in 
the aid of an ally stronger than itself, perishes by the assist-* 
ance it receives. But the contrivers of this scheme of go- 
vernment \\ill not trust solely to the military power ; because 
they are cunning men. Their restless and crooked spirit 
drives them to rake in the dirt of every kind of expedient. 
Unable to rule the multitude, they endeavour to raise divisions 
amongst them.v One mob is hired to destroy another ; a pro- 
cedure which at Slice encourages the boldness of the populace, 
and justly increases their discontent. Men become pensioners 
of state on account of their abilities in the array of riot, and 
the discipline of confusion. Government is put under the 
disgraceful necessity of protecting from the severity of the 
laws that very licentiousness, whiqii the laws had been before 
violated to repress. Everything partakes of the original dis- 
order. Anarchy predominates without freedom, and servitude 
without submission or subordination. These are the conse- 
-^ignces inevitable to our public peace, from the scheme of 
rendering the executory government at once odious and feeble; 
of freeing administration from ^he constitutional and salutary 
(iontrol of parliament, and inventing for it a new control^ un- 
known to the constitution, an interior cabinet ; which brings 
tlie whole body of government into confusion and contempt. 

After having stated, as shortly as I am able, the effects of 
this system on our foreign affairs, on the policy of our govern- 
ment with regard to our dependencies, and on the interior 
economy of the commonwealth ; there remains only, in this 
part of my design, to say something of the grand principle 
which first recommended this system at court. The pretence 
was, to prevent the king from being enslaved by a faction, 
and Tjiade a prisoner in his closet. This scheme might have been 
expected to answer at least its own end, and to indemnify the 
king, in his personal capacity, for all the confusion into which 
it has thrown his government. But has it in reality answered 
this purpose ? I am sure, if it had, ever;^ affectionate sub- 
ject would have one motive for enduring with patience all the 
evils which attend it. 

In order to come at the truth in this matter, it may not 
be amiss to consider it somewhat in detail. I speak here o{ 
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the king, and not of iiie crown ; the interests of which we 
have already touched. Independent of that gi’catnejs which 
a king possesses merely by being a representative of the na- 
tional dignity, the things in which he may have an individual 
interest seem to be these ; — wealth accumulated; wealth spent 
ih magnificence, pleasure, or beneficence ; personal respect 
and attention ; and above all, private ease and repose of 
mind. These compose the inventory of prosperous circum- 
stances, whether they regard a prince or a subject ; their en- 
joyments differing only in the scale upon which they are 
formed. 

Suppose then we were to ask, whether the king has been 
richer than his predecessors in accumulated wealth, since the 
establishment of the plan of favouritism ? I believe it will 
be found that the picture of roycl indigence, which our court 
has presented until this '^ear, has been truly humiliating. 
Nor nas it been relieved from this unseemly distress, but by 
means which have hazarded the affection of the people, and 
shaken their confidence in parliament. If the public treasures 
had been exhausted in magnificence and splendour, this clis^. 
tress would have been accounted for, and in some measure 
justified Nothing would be more unworthy of this nation, 
than with mean and mechanical rule to mete out the 
splendour of the crown. Indeed I have found very few' per- 
sons disposed to so ungenerous a procedure. But the ge- 
nerality ui people, it must be confessed, do feel a good deal 
mortified, when they compare the wants of the court with 
its expenses. They do not behold the cause of this distress 
in any part of the apparatus of royal magnificence. In all 
this, they see nothing hut the operations of parsimony, at- 
tended with all tbe consequences of profusion. Nothing ex- 
pended, nothing saved. Their wonder is increased by their 
knowledge, thatibesides the revenue settled on his Majesty’s 
civil list to the amount of £800,000 a year, he has a further 
aid from a large pension list, near £90,000 a year, in Ireland ; 
from the produce of the duchy of Lancaster (which we are 
told has been greatly improved) ; from the revenue of the 
duchy of Cornwall ; from the American quit-rents ; from the 
four and a half per cent, duty in the Leeward Islands ; this 
last wortb to be sure considerably more than £40,000 a year. 
The whole is certainly not much short of a million annually* 
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These are revenues within the knowledge and cognizance 
of our national councils. We have no direct right to examine 
into the receipts from his Majesty’s German dominions, and 
the bishopric of Osnaburg. This is unquestionably true. 
But that which is not within the province of parliament, is 
yet within the sphere of every man’s own reflection. If a 
foreign prince resided amongst us, the state of his revenues 
could not fail of becoming the subject of our speculation. 
Filled with an anxious concern for whatever regards the 
welfare of our tt.^vereign, it is impossible, in considering the 
miserable circumstances into which he has been brought, that 
this obvious topic should be entirely passed over. There is 
an opinion universal, that these revenues produce something 
not inconsiderable, clear of all charges and establishments. 
This produce the people do not believe to be hoarded, nor 
perceive to be spent. It is accounted for in the only manner 
it can, by supposing that ^t is drawn aw^ay, for the support 
of that court faction, which, whilst it distresses the nation, 
impoverishes the prince in every one of bis resources. I 
twe more caution the reader, that I do not urge this con- 
sideration concerning the forejgn revenue, as if I supposed 
we had a direct riglit to examine into the expenditure of any 
part of it ; but solely for the purpose of showing how little 
this system of favouritism has been advantageous to the 
monarch himself ; which, without magnificence, has sunk him 
into a state of unnatural poverty ; at the same time that he 
possessed every means of affluence, from ample revenues, both 
in this country, and in other parts of his dominions. 

Has this system provided better for the treatment becom- 
mg his high and sacred character, and secured the king from 
those disgusts attached to the necessity of employing men 
who are not personally agreeable? This^is a topic upon 
which for many reasons I could w'ish to be silent; but the 
pretence of securing against such causes of uneasiness, is the 
corner-stone of the court party. It has however so happen- 
ed, that if I were to fix upon any one point, in which this 
system has been more particularly and shamefully hlameahle, 
the effects which it has produced would justify me in choos- 
ing for that point its tendency to degrade the personal dignity 
of the sovereign, and to expose him to a thousand contradic- 
tions and mortifications. It is hut too evident in what man- 
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ner these projectors of royal greatness have fulfilled all their 
magnificent promises. Without recapitulatiiig all the cir- 
cumstances of flie reign, every one^of which is, more or less, 
a melancholy proof of the truth of what I have advanced, let 
us consider the language of the court hut a few years ago, 
concerning most of the persons now in the external adminis- 
trations ; let me ask, whether any enemy to the personal 
feelings of the sovereign could possibly contrive a keener in- 
strument of mortification, and degradation of all dignity, 
than almost every part and member of the c^esent arrange- 
ment ? Nor, in the whole course of our^istory, has any 
compliance with the will of the people ever been known t6 
extort from any prince a greater contradiction to all his own 
declared affections and dislikes, than that which is now adopted 
in direct opposition to everything the people approve and 
desire. 

An opinion prevails, that greatness has been more than 
once advised to submit to certain condescensions towards in- 
dividuals, which *liave been denied to the entreaties of a 
nation. For the meanest and most dependent instrume^'*’- e.f 
this system knows, that there are hours when its existence 
may depend upon liis adherence to it ; and he takes his ad- 
vantage accordingly. Indeed it is a law of nature, that who- * 
ever is necessary to what we liave made our object, is sure, in 
some way, or in some time or other, to become our master. 
All this jiowever is submitted to, in order to avoid that mon- 
strous evil of governing in concurrence with the opinion of the 
people. For it seems to he laid down as a maxim, that a king 
has some sort of interest in giving uneasiness to liis subjects: 
that all who are pleasing to tliem, aro to he of course disagree- 
able to him : that as soon as the persons who are odious at 
court are knovm to be odious to the people, it is snatched at as 
a lucky occasion of showering down upon them all kinds of 
emoluments and honours. None are considered as well-wishers 
to the crown, hut those who advised to some unpopular 
course of action ; none capable of serving it, but those who 
are obliged to call at every instant upon all its power for the 
safety of their lives. IN'one are supposed to he fit priests in the 4 
temple of government, hut the persons who are compelled tofly | 
into it for sanctuary. Such is the effect of this refined pro* ’ 
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ject ; such is ever the result of all the contrivances, which 
are used to free men from the servitude of their reason, and 
from the necessity of ordering their affairs according to their 
evident interests. These contrivances oblige them to run 
into a real and ruinous servitude, in order to avoid a supposed 
restraint, that might he attended with advantage. 

If therefore this system has so ill answered its own grand 
pretence of saving the king from the necessity of employing 
persons disagreeable to him, has it given more peace and tran- 
quillity to his Majesty’s private hours ? No, most certainly. 
The father of people cannot possibly enjoy repose, while 
his family is in such a state of distraction. Then what has 
the crown or the king profited by all this fine-wrought 
scheme ? Is he more rich, or more splendid, or more power- 
ful, or more at his ease, by so many labours and contrivances ? 
Have they not beggared his excluyjuer, tarnished the splen- 
dour of his court, sunk his^ dignity, galled his feelings, dis- 
composed the whole order and happiness of his private life P 

It will be very hard, I believe, to state in what respect the 
-Vipg has profited by that faction which presumptuously choose 
to call themselves his friends. ^ 

If particular men had grown into an attachment, by the 
distinguished honour of the society of their sovereign ; and, 
by being the partakers of his amusements, came sometimes to 
prefer the gratification of his personal inclinations to the 
support of his high character, thCr thing would be very natural, 
and it w^ould be excusable enough. 13ut the pleasant part of 
the story is, that these king' s friends have no more ground 
for usurping such a title, than a resident freeholder in 
Cumberland or in Cornwall. They are only known to their 
sovereign by kissing his hand, for the offices, pensions, and 
grants, into which they have deceived his benignity. May 
no storm ever come, winch will put the firmness of their attach- 
ment to the proof ; and whicn, in the midst of confusions, 
and terrors, and sufferings, may demonstrate the eternal dif- 
ference between a true and severe friend to the monarchy, 
and a slippery sycophant of the court 1 Quantum infido scur^ 
ra distahit amicus. 

So far I have considered the effect of the court system, 
chiefly as it operates upon the executive government, on the 
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temper of the people, ^nd on the happiness of the sovereign. 
It remains that we should consider, with a little i attention, its 
operation upon parliament. 

Parliament was indeed the great object of all these politics, 
the end at which they aimed, as well as the instrument by 
which they were to operate. But, Defore parliament could 
be made subservient to a system, by which it was to be de- 
graded from the dignity of a national council into a mere 
member of the court, it must be greatly changed from its 
original character. ^ 

In speaking of this body, I have my ejk chiefly on the 
House of Commons. I hope I shall be indulged in a few 
observations on the nature and character of that assembly ; 
not with regard to its legal form and power ^ but to its spirit, 
and to the purposes it is meant ^o answer in the constitution. 

The House of Common- was supposed originally to be no 
part of the standing government this country. It was con- 
sidered as a control, issuing immediately from the people, and 
^eedily to be resolved into the mass from whence it arose. 
In this respect it was in the higher part of government 1 
juries are in the lower. The capacity of a magistrate being 
transitory, and that of a citizen permanent, the latter capacity 
it was hoped would of course preponderate in all discussions, 
not only between the people and the standing authority of 
the crown, but between the people and the fleeting authority 
of the House of Commons iftieJf. It was hoped that, being 
of a middle nature between subject and government, they 
would feel with a more tender and a nearer interest every- 
thing that concerned the people, than the other remoter and 
more permanent parts of legislature. 

Whatever alterations time and the necessary accommoda- 
tion of business may have introduced, this character can never 
be su^ained, unless the House of Common s shall bo made to 
bear some stamp of the actual disposition of the people at 
large. It would (among public misfortunes) be an evil more 
natural and tolerable, that the House of Commons should be 
infected with every epidemical pbrensy of the people, as this 
woidd indicate some consanguinity, some sympathy of nature 
'with their constituents, than that they shoulcl in all cases be 
wholly untouched by the opinions and feelings of the people 
out of doors. By this want of sympathy they woula cease 
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to be a House of Commons, Por it is not the derivation of 
the power of that House from the people, which makes it in 
a distinct aense their representative. The king is the repre- 
[sentative of the people ; so are the lords ; so are the judges. 
They all are trustees for the people, as well as the Commons ; 
because no power is given for the sole sake of the holder ; 
and although government certainly is an institution of Divine 
authority, yet its forms, and the persons who administer it, 
all originate from the people. 

A popular <>^rigin cannot therefore be the characteristical 
distinction of a popular representative. This belongs equally 
to all parts of government, and in all forms. The virtue, 
spirit, and essence of a House of Commons consists in its 
being the express image of the feelings of the nation. It 
was not instituted to be a control upon the people, as of late 
it has been taught, by a doctrine (ji* the most pernicious tend- 
ency. It was designed as a control the people. Other 
institutions have been formed for the purpose of checking 
popular excesses ; and they are, I apprehend, fully adequate 
to their object. If not, they ought to be made so. The 
House of Commons, as it was never intended for the support 
of peace and subordination, is miserably appointed for that 
service ; having no stronger weapon than its mace, and no 
better officer than its sergeant at arms, which it can command 
of its own proper authority. A vigilant and jealous eye over 
executory and judicial magistra'ty ; an anxious care oi public 
money ; an openness, approaching towards facility, to public 
complaint: these seem to be the true characteristics of a 
House of Commons. But an addressing House of Commons, 
and a petitioning nation ; a House of Commons full of con- 
fidence, when the nation is plunged in despair ; in the utmost 
harmony with ministers, whom tlie people regard with the 
utmost abhorrence ; who vote thanks, when the public qpinion 
calls upon them for impeachments ; who are eager to grant, 
when the general voice demands account ; who, in all disputes 
between the people and administration, presume against the 
people ; who punish their disorders, but refuse even to in- 
quire into the provocations to them ; this is an unnatural, a 
monstrous state of things in this constitution. Such an as- 
sembly may be a great, wise, awTul senate ; but it is not, to 
any popular purpose, a House of Commons. This cliange 
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from an immediate state of procuration and delegation to a 
course of acting as from original power, is the way in which 
all the popular magistracies in the world have been perverted 
from their purposes. It is indeed their greatest, and some- 
times their incurable, corruption. For there is a material 
distinction between thpt corruption by which piirticular 
points are carried against reason, (this is a thing which can- 
not be prevented by human wisdom, and is of less conse- 
quence,) and tVie corruption of the principle i^lf. For then 
tne evil is not accidental, but settled. Tl^ distemper be- 
comes the natural habit. ^ 

For my part, I sKal] be compelled to conclude the principle 
of parliament to be totally corrupted, and therefore its ends 
entirely defeated, when I see two symptoms : first, a rule of 
indiscriminate support to all ministers ; because this destroys 
the very end of parliament as a control, and is a general, 
previous sanction to misgoverfiment ; and secondly, the 
setting up any claims adverse to the right of free election ; 
for this tends to subvert the legal authority by which the 
House of Commons sits. 

I know that, since the EcvS)lution, along with many dan- 
gerous, many useful powers of government have been weak- 
ened. It is absolutely necessary to have frequent recourse 
to the legislature. Parliaments must therefore sit every 
year, and for great part of t^e year. The dreadful disorders 
of frequent elections have also necessitated a septennial in- 
stead of a triennial duration. These circumstances, I mean 
the constant habit of authority, and the unfrequency of elec- 
tions, have tended very much to draw the House of Commons 
towards the character of a standing senate. It is a disorder 
which has arisen from the cure of greater disorders ; it has 
arisen from the extreme difficulty of reconciling liberty 
under a monarchical government, with external strength and 
with internal tranquillity. 

It is very clear that we cannot free ourselves entirely from 
this great inconvenience ; but I w^ould not increase an evil, be- 
cause I was not able to remove it ; and because it was not 
in my power to keep the House of Commons religiously true 
to its first principles, I would not argue for carrying it to a 
total oblivion of them. This has been the great scheme of 
power in our time. They who will not conform tpeir conduct 
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to the public good, and cannot support it by the prerogath'6 of 
the crown, have adopted a new plan. They Have totally aban- 
doned the shattered and old-fashioned fortress of prerogative, 
and made a lodgment in the strong-hold of parliament itself. 
If they have any evil design to which there is no ordinary 
legal power commensurate, they bring it into parliament. 
In parliament the whole is executed from the beginning to 
the end. In parliament the power of obtaining their object 
is absolute ; imd the safety in the proceeding perfect : no 
rules to confin\no after-reckonings to terrify. Parliament 
cannot, with an^great propriety, punish others for things in 
which they themselves have been accomplices. Thus the 
control of parliament upon the executory power is lost ; 
because parliament is made to partake in every considerable 
act of government. Im/peachmeni, that great guardian of the 
puHty of the constitution, is in da/vger of being lost, even to the 
idea of it. ♦ 

By this plan several important ends are answered to the 
cabal. If the authority of parliament supports itself, the 
ere a* it of every act of government, which they contrive, is 
saved: but if the act be so- very odious that the whole 
strength of parliament is insufficient to recommend it, then 
parliament is itself discredited ; and this discredit increases 
more and more that indifference to the constitution, which 
it is the constant aim of its en/^mies, by their abuse of par- 
liamentary powers, to render general among the people. 
"Whenever parliament is persuaded to assume the offices of 
executive government, it will lose all the confidence, love, 
and veneration, which it has ever enjoyed whilst it was sup- 
posed the corrective and control of the acting powers of the 
state. This would be the event, though its conduct in such 
a perversion of its functions should be tolerably just and 
moderate ; but if it should be iniquitous, violent, full of 
passion, and full of faction, it would be considered as the 
most intolerable of all the modes of tyranny. 

Tor a considerable time this separation of the representa- 
tives from their constituents went on with a silent progress ; 
and had those, who conducted the plan for their total separ- 
ation, been persons of temper and abilities any way equal 
to the magnitude of their design, the success would have 
been infallible : but by their precipitancy they have laid it 
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open in all its nakedness j the nation h alarmed at it : and 
the event may not be pleasant to th<^' contrivers of the scnezne. 
In the last session, the corps called the king ' b friends made 
a hardy attempt, all at once, to alter the right of election 
itself; to put it into the power cf the House of Commons 
to disable any person disagreeable to them from sitting in 
parliament, without any othe'^* rule than their own pleasure; 
to make incapacities, either general for descriptions of men, 
or particular for individuals ; and to take ir^ their body, 
persons who avowedly had never been choseiyoy the majority 
of legal electors, nor agreeably to any know rule of law. 

The arguments upon which this claim was founded and 
combated, are not my business here. Never has a subject 
been more amply and more learnedly handled, nor upon one 
side, in my opinion, more satisfactorily ; they who are not 
convinced by what is alreafjy written would not receive con- 
viction though one arosa from thecdead, 

I too have thoyght on this subject : but my purpose here, 
is only to consider it as a part of the favourite project of 
government ; to observe on the motives which led to it 
to trace its political consequences. 

A violent rage for tlie punishment of Mr. Wilkes was the 
pretence of tlie whole. This gentleman, by setting himself 
strongly in opposition to the court cabal, had become at once 
an object of their persecutjpn, and of the popular favour. 
The hatred of the court party pursuing, and the countenance 
of the people protecting him, it very soon became not at all 
a question on the man, but a trial of strength between the 
tw^o parties. The advantage of the victory in this particular 
contcL't w^as the present, but not the only, nor by any means 
the principal, object. Its operation upon the character of 
the House of Commons was the great point in view. The 
point to be gained by the cabal was this ; that the precedent 
should be established, tending to show, That the favour of the 
people was not so sure a road as the favour of the court even to 
popular honours and popular trusts. A strenuous resistance 
to every appearance of lawless power ; a spirit of independ- 
ence carried to some degree of enthusiasm ; an inquisitive 
character to discover, and a bold one to display, every cor- 
ruption and every error of government ; these are the quali- 
ties which recommend a man to a seat in the He use of Com- 
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mons, fc open and merely popular elections. An indolent and 
submissive disposition ; a disposition to think charitably of 
all the actions of men in power, and to live in a mutual in- 
tercourse of favours with them; an inclination rather to 
countenance a strong use of authority, than to bear any sort 
of licentiousness on the part of the people ; these are un- 
favourable qualities in an open election for members of par- 
liament. 

The instin^ which carries the people towards the choice 
of the formers justified by reason ; because a man of such 
a character, ev^i in its exorbitances, does not directly con- 
tradict the purposes of a trust, the end of which is a control 
on power. The latter character, even when it is not in its 
extreme, will execute this trust but very imperfectly ; and, 
if deviating to the least excess, wdll certainly frustrate in- 
stead of forw^arding the purpos^TS of a control on govern- 
ment. But when the House of Commons was to be new 
modelled, this principle was not only to be changed, but re- 
versed. Whilst any errors committed in support of power 
wec^e left to the law, with every advantage of favourable con- 
struction, of mitigation, and finally of pardon ; all excesses 
on the side of liberty, or in ])ursuit of popular favour, or in 
defence of popular rights Jind privileges, were not only to be 
punished by the rigour of the known law, but by a discre- 
tionary proceeding, which brouglit on the loss of the popular 
object itself Popularity was to be rendered, if not directly 
penal, at least highly dangerous. The favour of the people 
might lead even to a disqualiiii^ation of representing them. 
Their odium might become stained through the medium of 
two or three constructions, the meajis of sitting as the 
trustee of all that was dear to them. This is punishing the 
offence in the offending part. Until this time, the opinion 
of the people, through the power of an assembly, still in 
some sort popular, led to the greatest honours and emolu- 
ments in the gift of the crown. Now the principle is re- 
served ; and the favour of the court is the only sure way of 
obtaining and holding those honours which ought to be in 
the disposal of the people. 

It signifies very little how this matter may be quibbled 
away. Example, the only argument of effect in civil life, 
demonstrates the truth of my proposition. Nothing can 
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alter mj opinion concerning the pernicioufj tendency of this 
example, until I see 80Pie man for his indiscralion in the 
support 5 f power, for his violent and inteHiperate servility, 
rendered incapable of sitij^g in parliament. For as it now 
stands, the fault of oitttetraining popular qualities, and, 
irregiilarly if you please, asserting popular privileges, has led 
to disqualification ; the opposite fault never has produced 
the slightest punishment. Kesistance to power has shut the 
door of the House of Commons to one man ; ^sequiousness 
and servility, to none. 

Not that I would encourage popular diso^er, or any dis- 
order. But I would leave such offences to the law, to be 
punished in measure and proportion. The laws of this coun- 
try are for the most part constituted, and wisely so, for the 
general ends of government, rather tlmn for the preservation 
of our particular liberties. Whatever therefore is done in 
support of liberty, by persons not in public trust, not act- 
ing merely in that ^rust, is liable to he more or less out of the 
ordinary cour-ie of the law; and the law itself is sufficient to 
animadvert upon it with great severity. Nothing indeed Jaii 
hinder that severe letter from crushing us, except the tempera- 
ments it may receive from a trial by jury. But if the babit 
prevails of beyond the lau\ and superseding this judica- 
ture, of carrying offences, real or supposed, into the legislative 
bodies, who shall establish themselves into courts of criminal 
equity^ (so the star chamber has been called by Lord Bacon,) 
ail the evils of the star chamber are revived. A large and 
liberal construction in ascertaining offences, and a discretion- 
ary power in punishing them, is the idea of criminal equity ; 
w'hicli is in truth a monster in jurisprudence. It signities 
nothing whether a court for this purpose be a committee of 
council, or a House of Commons, or a House of Lords; the 
liberty of the subject will be equally subverted by it. The 
true end and purpose of that House of Parliament, which en- 
tertains such a jurisdiction, will be destroyed by it. 

1 will not believe, wdiat no other man living believes, that 
Mr. Wilkes was punished for the indecency of his publications, 
or the impiety of his ransacked closet. If he had fallen in 
a common slaughter of libellers and blasphemers, I could 
well believe that nothing more was meant than was pre- 
tended. But when I see, that, for years together^ full as iStn* 

2 ▲ 
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pious, and perhaps more dangerous, writings to religion, and 
virtue, and order, have not been punished, nor their authors 
discountenanced ; that the most audacious libels bn royal 
m^esty have passed without notice ; that the most treason* 
able invectives against the laws, liberties, and constitution 
of the country have not met with the slightest animadversion ; 
I must consider this as a shocking and shameless pretence. 
Never did an envenomed scurrility against everything sacred 
and civil, pubii^ and private, rage through the kingdom with 
such a furiou^nd unbridled licence. All this while the 
peace of the narir)n must be shaken, to ruin one libeller, and 
to tear from the populace a single favourite. 

Nor is it that vice merely skulks in an obscure and con- 
temptible impunity. Does not the public behold with indig- 
nation, pcTsons not only generally scandalous in their lives, 
but the identical persons who, byHheir society, their instruc- 
tion, their example, their ^mcouragement, have drawn this 
man' into the very faults which have furnislied the cabal ■witli 
» pretence for his persecution, loaded with every kind of 
fa\^ar, honour, and distinction, which a court can bestow ? 
j\dd but the crime of servility {iho fccdmi crimen servitutu) 
to every other crime, and the whole mass is immediately 
transmuted into virtue, and becomes the just subject of 
reward and honour. When therefore I reflect upon this me- 
thod pursued by the cabal in distributing rewards and punish- 
ments, I must conclude that Mr. Wilkes is the object of per- 
secution, not on account of what he has done in common with 
others who are the objects of reward, but for that in which 
he diffcTS from many of lh(*m : that he is pursued for the 
spirited dispositions w hicli are blended w itli his vices ; for 
his unconquerable firmness, for his resolute, indefatigable, 
strenuous resistance against oppression. 

In this cas(>, ther(3fore, it was not the man that was to be 
punished, nor his iaults that were to bo discountenanced. 
Opposition to acts of pow er was to be marked by a kind of 
civil proscription. The popularity which should arise from 
such an opposition was to be shown unable to protect it. 
The qualities by which court is made to the people, were 
to' render every fault inexpiable, and every error irretrievable. 
The qualities by which court is made to power, were to cover 
and to sanqtify everything, lie that will have a sure and 
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honourable seat in the House of Oommr ns, must take care 
how he adventures to cuitivaie popular qualities ; otherwise 
he may remember the old maxim, Breves et infaustos pof uU 
Eomcmi amores. If, therefore, a pursuit of popularity expose 
a man to greater dangers than a disposition to servility, the 
principle which is the life and soul of popular elections will 
perish out of the constitution. 

It behoves the people of England to consider how the House 
of Commons, under the operation of these ejUmples, must oi 
necessity be constituted. On the side of Ihe court will be, 
all honours, offices, emoluments; every sort of personal gratili- 
cation to avarice or vanity ; and, what is of more moment ^ o 
most gentlemen, the means of growing, by innumerable petty 
services to individuals, into a spreading interest in their 
country. On the other hand, let us suppose a person uncon- 
nected with the court, ana in opposition to its system. Eor 
his own peT’son, no office, or aolument, or title ; no pro- 
motion ecclesias4ical, or civil, or military, or naval, for chil- 
dren, or brothers, or kindred. In vain an expiring interest in 
a borough calls for offices, or small livings, for the children of 
mayors, and aldermen, and capital burgesses. His court 
rival has them all. He can do an infinite number of acts of 
generosity and kindness, and even of public spirit. He can 
procure indemnity from quarters. He can procure advant- 
ages in trade. He can ge^ pardons for offences. He can 
obtain a thousand favours, and avert a tliousand evils. He 
may, while he betrays every valuable interest of the kingdom, 
be a benefactor, a patron, a father, a guardian angel, to his 
borough. The unfortunate independent member has nothing 
to offer, but harsh refusal, or pitiful excuse, or despondent 
representation of a hopeless interest. Except from his 
private fortune, in which he may be equalled, perhaps ex- 
ceeded, by his court competitor, he has no way of showing 
any one good quality, or of making a single friend. In the 
House, he votes for ever in a dispirited minority. If he 
speaks, the doors are locked. A body of loquacious place- 
men go out to tell the world that all he aims at is to get 
into office. If he has not the talent of elocution, which is 
the case of many as wise and knowing men as any in the 
House, he is liable to all these ineonvenieucies, without the 
6clat which attends upon any tolerably suecesrf*:*! exertion 
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of eloqueCice. we conceive a more discouraging post of 
duty tnan this P Strip it of the poor reward of popmarity ; 
suffer even the excesses committed in defence of the popular 
interest to become a ground for the majority of that House 
to form a disqualification out of the line of the law, and at 
their pleasure, attended not only with the loss of the franchise, 
but with every kind of personal disgrace. — If this shall hap- 
pen, the people of this kingdom may be assured that they 
cannot be firml^^or faithfully served by any man. It is out 
of the nature of ri^n and things that they should ; and their 
})re8umption will ne equal to their folly if they expect it. 
The power of the people, within the laws, must show itself 
sufficient to protect every representative in the animated 
performance of his duty, or that duty cannot be performed. 

' The House of Commons can never be a control on other parts 
of government, unless they are controlled themselves by their 
constituents ; and unless tfiese constituents possess some 
right in the choice of that House, which it is not in the 
power of that House to take away. If thev suffer this 
pow^ of arbitrary , incapacitation to stand, they have ut- 
terly perverted every other p<5wer of the House of Com- 
mons. The late proceeding, I will not say, is contrary to law ; 
it must be so ; for the power which is claimed cannot, by any 
i possibility, be a legal power in any limited member of go- 
vernment. r 

The power which they claim, of declaring incapacities, 
would not be above the just claims of a final judicature, if 
they had not laid it down as a leading principle, that they 
liad no rule in the exercise of this claim, but their own dis^ 
crefion. Not one of their abettors has ever tinde^rtaken to 
assign the principle of unfitness, the species or degree of de- 
linquency, on which the House of Commons will expel, nor 
the mode of proceeding upon it, nor the evidence upon which 
it is established. The direct consequence of which is, that 
the first franchise of an Englishman, and that on which all 
the rest vitally depend, is to be forfeited for some offence 
w hich no man know^s, and which is to be proved by no known 
rule whatsoever of legal evidence. This is so anomalous to 
our whole constitution, that I will venture to say, the most 
trivial right, which the subject claims, never was, nor can be, 
forfeited in a*ich a manner. 
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The whole ol their uaurpation is established upon this 
method of arguing. We do not vmke lawf . JSfo ; we do not 
contend for this power. We only declare law; and, as we 
are a tribunal both competent and supreme, what we deckre 
to be law becomes law, although it should not have been so 
before. Thus the circumstance of having no cupfeal from their 
jurisdiction is made to imply that they have no rule in the 
exercise of it : the judgment does not derive its va]idity f|oii. 
its conformity to the law ; but preposterously the law is made 
to attend on the judgment ; and the rule of^he judgment is 
no other than the occasional will of the Mouse. An arbi- 
trary discretion leads, legality follows ; wfech is just the very 
nature and description of a legislative act. 

This claim in their hands was no barren theory. It was 
pursued into its utmost consequences; and a dangerous 
principle has begot a correspondent practice. A systematic 
spirit has been shown upon both sides. The electors of 
Middlesex chose a person whom the House of Commons had 
voted incapable^, and the House of Commons has taken in a 
member whom the electors of Middlesex had not chosen. 
By a construction on that legislative power which had been 
assumed, they declared that the true legal sense of the coun- 
try was contained in the minority, on that occasion ; and 
might, on a resistance to a vote of incapacity, be contained 
in any minority. 

Wnen any construction^of law goes against the spirit of 
the privilege it was meant to support, it is a vicious con- 
struction. It is material to us to be represented really and 
hond fide, and not in forms, in types, and shadows, and fic- 
tions of law. The right of election was not established 
merely as a matter of form, to satisfy some method and rule 
of technical reasoning ; it was not a principle which might 
substitute a Titius or a M(Bvius, a John Doe or Richard Roe, 
in the place of a man specially chosen ; not a principle which 
was just as well satisfied with one man as with another. Tt 
is a right, the effect of which is to give to the people that 
man, and that man only, whom, by their voices actually, not 
constructively given, they declare that they know, esteem, 
love, and trust. This right is a matter within their own 
power of judging and feeling ; not an ens rationis and creature 
of law : nor can those devices, by which anything else is sub- 
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stituted in the place of such an actual choice, answer in the 
least degree the end of representation. 

I know that the courts of law have made as strained con- 
structions in other cases. Such is the construction in com- 
mon recoveries. The method of construction which in that 
case gives to the persons in remainder, for their security and 
representative, the door-keeper, cryer, or sweeper of the 
court, or some other shadowy being without substance or 
effect, is a fiction of a very coarse texture. This was how- 
ever suffered, iSy the acquiescence of the whole kingdom, for 
ages ; because the evasion of the old statute of Westminster, 
which authorized perpetuities, had more sense and utility 
than the law which was evaded. But an attempt to turn 
the right of election into such a farce and mockery as a 
Sctitious fine and recovery, will, I hope, have another fate ; 
because the laws which give it are infinitely dear to us, and 
the evasion is infinitely contemptible. 

The people indeed have hibn told, that this power of dis- 
cretionary disqualification is vested in hands that they may 
trust, and who will be sure not to abuse it to their prejudice. 
XJntifl find something in this argument differing from that 
on which every mode of despotism has been defended, I shall 
not be inclined to pay it any great compliment. The people 
are satisfied to trust themselves with the exercise of their 
own privileges, and do not desire this kind intervention of 
the House of Commons to free tlf?m from the burthen. They 
are certainly in the right. They ought not to trust the 
House of Commons wdth a power over their franchises ; be- 
cause the constitution, which placed two other co-ordinate 
powers to control it, reposed no such confidemce in that body. 
It were a folly well deserving servitude for its punishment, 
to be full of confidence where the laws are full of distrust ; 
and to give to a House of Commons, arrogating to its sole 
resolution the most harsh and odious part of legislative au- 
thority, that degree of submission which is due only to the 
legislature itself. 

When the House of Commons, in an endeavour to obtain 
new advantages at the expense of the other orders of tlie 
state, for the benefit of the commons at large, have pursued 
strong measures ; if it were not just, it was at least natural, 
that the constituents should connive at all their proceedings ; 
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because we w^re ourselves ultimftely to profit. But when 
this submission is urged to us, in a contest between the re- 
presentatives and our^lves^ and where nothing can be nut 
into their scale which is not taken from ours, they fancy us 
to be children when they tel] us they are our representacives, 
‘ our own flesh and blood, and that all the stripes they give us 
are for our good. The very desire of that body to have such 
a trust contrarjr to law reposed in them, shows thar they pe 
not worthy of it. They certainly will abuse it ; becausd all 
men possessed of an uncontrolled discretionauj^ power leading 
to the aggrandizement and profit of their own body, ha^^e 
always abused it : and I see no partici/ar sanctity in our 
times, that is at all likely, by a miraculous operation, to over- 
rule the course of nature. 

But we must purposely shut our eyes, if we consider this 
matter merely as a contest between the House of Commons 
and the electors. The true contest is between the electors 
of the kingdom and the crown f the crown acting by an in- 
strumental Houee of Commons. It is precisely the same, 
w^hether the ministers of the crown can disqualify by a de- 
pendent House of Commons, or by a dependent court 6i‘ star 
chamber^ or by a dependent dburt of king’s bench. If once 
members of parliament can be practically convinced that they 
do not depend on the affection or opinion of the people for 
their political being, they will give themselves over, without 
even an appearance of resejwe, to the influence of the court. 

Indeed, a parliament unconnected with the people is es- 
sential to a ministry unconnected with the people; and 
therefore those who saw through what mighty difficulties 
the interior ministry waded, and the exterior were dragged, 
in this business, will conceive of what prodigious importance 
the new corps of Icing's men held this principle of occasional 
and personal incapacitation, to the whole body of their design. 

When the House of Commons was thus made to consider 
itself as the master of its constituents, there panted but one 
thing to secure that House against all future devia- 

tion towards popularity ; an unlimited of money to be 
laid out according to the pleasure of tne court. 

To complete the scheme of bringing our court to a resem- 
blance to the neighbouring monarchies, it w as necessary, in 
effect, to destroy those appropriations of revenue, which seem 
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to limit tbe property, as the other laws had done the powers, 
of the crown. An opportunity for this purpose was taken, 
upon an application to parliament for payment of the debts 
of the civil list; which in 1769 had amounted to £513,000. 
Such application had been made upon former occasions ; but 
to do it in the former manner would by no means answer 
the present purpose. 

Whenever the crown had come to the Commons to tlesire 
a supply for discharging of debts due on the civil list, it 
was always asHted and granted with one of the three following 
qualifications ; sometimes with all of them. Either it was 
stated, that the r^^enue had been diverted from its purposes 
by parliament ; or that those duties had fallen short of the 
.sum for which they were given by parliament ; and that the 
intention of the legislature had not been fulfilled ; or that 
the money required to discharge Jlie civil list debt was to be 
raised chargeable on the civil list duties. In the reign of 
Queen Anne the crown wa% found in debt. The lessening 
and granting away some part of her revenbe by parliament 
was^ alleged as the cause of that debt, and. pleaded .as an 
equitable ground, such it certainly w^as, for discharging it. 
It docs not appear that the duties which wnre then applied 
to the ordinary government produced clear above £580,000 
a year ; because, when they were afterwards granted to 
George the First, £120,000 was added, tp complete the whole 
to £700,000 a year. Indeed it •was then asserted, and, I hai^ 
no doubt, truly, that for many years the net produce did not 
amount to above £550,000. The queen’s extraordinary 
charges were besides very considerable ; equal, at least, to 
any we have known in our time. The application to parlia- 
ment was not for an absolute grant of money ; but to em- 
power the queen to raise it by borrowing upon the civil list 
funds. 

The civil list debt was twice paid in the reign of George 
the First. The money w^as granted upon the same plan 
which had been followed in the reign of Queen Anne. The 
civil list revenues were then mortgaged for the sum to be 
raised, and stood charged with the ransom of their own de- 
liverance. 

George the Second received an addition to bis civil list. 
Duties were granted for the purpose of raising £800,000 a 
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year. It was i^ot until he had reigned nineteen years, and 
after the last rebellion, that he called upon parliament for a 
discharge of the civil list debt. The extraordinary charges 
brought on by the rebellion, account fully for the necessities 
of the crown. However, the extraordinary charges of govern- 
ment were not thought a ground fit to be relied on. 

A deficiency of the civil list duties for several years be- 
fore was stated as the principal, if not the sole, ground gn 
which an application to parliament could be justified. About 
this time the produce of these duties had^fallen pretty 
low ; and even upon an average of the whole reign they neve^ 
produced £800,000 a year clear td the tr^sury. 

That prince reigned fourteen years afterwards : not only 
no new demands were made ; but with so much good order 
were his revenues and expenses regulated, that, although 
many parts of the establishment of the court were upon a 
larger and more liberal scale than they have been since, there 
was a considerable sum' in hand,'^n his decease, amounting to 
about £170,000, ’applicable to the service of the civil list of 
his present Majesty. So that, if this reign commenced with 
a greater charge than usual, there was enough, and *'inore 
than enough, abundantly to supply all the extraordinary ex- 
pense. That the civil list should have been exceeded in the 
two former reigns, especially in the reign of G-eorge the First, 
was not at all surprising. His revenue was but £700,000 an- 
fiually ; if it ever produced'^o much clear. The prodigious 
and dangerous disaffection to the very being of the establish- 
ment, and the cause of a Pretender then powerfully abetted 
from abroad, produced many demands of an extraordinary 
nature both abroad and at home. Much management and 
great expenses were necessary. But the throne of no prince 
has stood upon more unshaken foundations than that of his 
present Majesty. 

To have exceeded the sum given for the civil list, and to 
have incurred a debt without special authority rxf parliament, 
was, primd facie, a criminal act ; as such .ministers ought 
naturally rather to have withdrawn it the inspection, 

than to have exposed it to the scrutiny, of parliament. Cer- 
tainly they ought, of themselves, officially to have come 
armed with every sort of argument, which, by explaining, 
could excuse a matter in itself of presumptive guilt. But the 
terrors of the House of Commons are no longer /or ministers. 
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On tbe other hand, the peculiar character of the House of 
Commons, as trustee of the public purse, would have led 
them to call with a punctilious solicitude for every public 
account, and to have examined into them with the most rigor* 
ous accuracy. 

The capital use of an account is, that the reality of the 
charge, the reason of incurring it, and the justice and neces- 
sity of discharging it, should all appear antecedent to the 
payment. No man ever pays first, and calls for his account 
afterwards ; bX‘ause he would thereby let out of his hands the 
principal, and indeed only effectual, means of compelling a 
lull and fair one. % But, in national business, there is an ad- 
ditional reason for a previous production of every account. 
It is a check, perhaps the only one, upon a corrupt and 
prodigal use of public money. An account after payment 
18 to no rational purpose an account. However, the House of 
Commons thought all these to be Antiquated principles ; they 
were of opinion, that the most parliamentary way of proceeding 
was, to pay first what the court thought pfoper to demand, 
and to take its chance for an examination into accounts at 
somS time of greater leisure. 

The nation had settled £800,000 a year on the crown as 
sufficient for the support of its dignity, upon the estimate of 
its own ministers. When ministers came to parliament, and 
said that this allowance had not been sufficient for the 
purjiose, and that they had incurred a debt of £500,OKX), 
would it not have been natural for parliament first to have 
asked how, and by what means, their appro]jriated allowance 
i-ame to be insufficient ? Would it not have savoured of 
some attention to justice, to have seen in what periods of 
administration this debt had been originally incurred; that 
they might discover, and if need were animadvert on, the 
persons who were found the most culpable ? To put their 
hands upon such articles of expenditure as they thought im- 
proper or excessive, and to secure, in future, against such 
misapplication or exceeding ? Accounts for any other pur- 
poses are but a matter of curiosity, and no genuine par- 
liamentary object. All the accounts which could answer 
any parliamentary end w^ere refused, or postponed by pre- 
vious questions. Every idea of prevention was rejected, as 
conveying an improper suspicion of the ministers of tlio 
crown. 
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When every leading account had been refusod, many other* 
were granted with sufficient facility. 

But with great caudoSiir also, the House was informed, that 
hardly any of them could be ready until the next session ; 
some of them perhaps not so soon. But, in order firmly to 
establish the precedent oi payment previous to «<?<?oww^/and 
to form it into a settled ride of the House, the god in the 
machine was brought down, nothing less than the wonder-^* 
working law ofpa/rliament. It was alleged, that it is the law 
of parliament, when any demand comes from tl^ crown, that 
the House must go immediately into the committee of sup- 
ply; in which committee it was allowed, th||t the productioti 
and examination of accounts would be quite proper and 
regular. It was therefore carried, that they should go into 
the committee without delay, and without accounts, in order 
to examine with great order and regularity things that could 
not possibly come before thim. After this stroke of orderly 
and parliamentary wit and humoiir, they went into vhc com- 
mittee ; and very generously voted the payment. 

There was a circumstance in that debate too remarkable to 
be overlookoij. This debt of the civil list was all along argHed 
upon the same footing as a deb ^ of the state, contracted upon 
national authority. Its payment was urged as equally press- 
ing upon the public faith and honour ; and when the whole 
year’s account was stated, in what is called the budget, the 
ministry valued themselves on#the payment of so much public 
debt, just as if they had discharged £500,000 of navy or exche- 
quer bills. Though, in truth, their payment, from the sinking 
fund, of debt which was never contracted by parliamentary 
authority, was, to all intents and purposes, so much debt in- 
curred. But such is the present notion of public credit, and 
payment of debt. No wonder that it produces such effects. 

Nor was the House at all more attentive to a provident 
security against future, than it had been to a vindictive 
retrospect to past, mismanagements. I should have thought 
indeed that a ministerial promise, during their own continu- 
ance in office, might have been given, though this would have 
been but a poor security for the public. Mr. Pelham gave 
such an assurance, and he kept his word. But nothing was 
capable of extorting from our ministers anything which had 
the least resemblance to a promise of confining the expenses 
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of the civil list within the limits which had been settled by 
parliament. This reserve of theirs I look upon to be equiva- 
lent to the clearest declaration, that they were resolved upon 
a contrary course. 

However, to put the matter beyond all doubt, in the speech 
from the throne, after thanking parliament for the relief so 
liberally granted, the ministers inform the two Houses, that 
they will endeavour to confine the expenses of the civil 
government — within what limits, think you? those which 
the law haJK prescribed ? Not in the least — “ such limits as 
the honour of the crown can possibly admit.” 

Thus they estl^blished an arhitra/ry standard for that dignity 
which parliament had defined and limited to a legal standard. 
They gave themselves, under the lax and indeterminate idea 
of the honour of the crown, a full loose for all manner of dis- 
sipation, and all manner of corruption. This arbitrary 
standard they were not afraid tfi hold out to both Houses ; 
while an idle and unopers^.ive act of parliament, estimating 
the dignity of the crown at £800,000, and confining it to 
that sum, adds to the number of obsolete statutes which 
lojfJ the shelves of libraries, without any sort .r^i advantage 
to the people. 

After this proceeding, I suppose that no man can be so 
weak as to think that the crown is limited to any settled al- 
lowance whatsoever. For if the ministry has £800,000 a 
year by the law of the land ; and if by the law of parliament 
all the debts which exceed it are to be paid previous to the 
production of any account ; I presume that this is equivalent 
to an income with no other limits than the abilities of the 
subject and the moderation of the court ; that is to say, it is 
such an income as is possessed by every absolute monarch 
in Europe. It amounts, as a person of great ability said in 
the debate, to an unlimited power of drawing upon the sink- 
ing fund. Its effect on the public credit of this kingdom 
must be obvious ; for in vain is the sinking fund the great 
buttress of all the rest, if it be in the power of the ministry 
to resort to it for the payment of any debts which they may 
choose to incur, under the name of the civil list, and through 
the medium of a committee, which thinks itself obliged by 
law to vote supplies without any other account than that of 
the mere existence of the debt. 
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Five hundred thousand pounds is a serious sum. But it 
is nothing to the prolihc principle upon which the sum was 
voted; a principle that may be well called, the fruitful 
mother of cm hundred more. S^either is the damage to public 
credit of very great consequence, when compared with that 
which results to public morals and to the safety of the con* 
stitution, from the exhaustless mine of corruption opened by 
the precedent, and to be wrought by the principle, of tbas 
late payment .of the debts of the civil list. TJfe power of 
discretionary disqualihcation by one law of parliament, and 
the necessity of paying every debt of the ci^ list by another 
law of parliament, if suiSered to pass unnoted, must estab- 
lish such a fund of rewards and terrors as will make parlia- 
ment the best appendage and s jpport of arbitrary power that 
ever was invented by the wit of man. This is felt. The 
quarrel is begun between tht representatives and the people. 
The court faction have at length (^mmitted them. 

In such a strait the wisest may well be perplexed, and 
the boldest staggered. The circumstances are in a great 
measure nej^. We have hardly any land- marks fromJ;he 
wisdom of our ancestors to guide us. At best we can only 
follow the spirit of their proceeding in other cases. I know 
the diligence with which my observations on our public dis- 
orders have been made ; I am very sure of the integrity of 
the motives on which they are j)ubli8hed : 1 cannot be equally 
confident in any plan for the absolute cure of those disorders, 
or for their certain future prevention. My aim is to bring 
this matter into more public discussion. Let the sagacity of 
others work upon it. It is not uncommon for medical 
writers to describe histories of diseases very accurately, on 
whose cure they can say but very little. 

The first ideas which generally suggest themselves, for the 
cure of parliamentary disorders, are, to shorten the duration 
of parliaments ; and to disqualify all, or a great number, of 
placemen from a seat in the House of Commons. Whatever 
efficacy there may be in those remedies, 1 am sure in the 
present state of things it is impossible to apply them. A 
restoration of the right of free election is a preliminary in- 
dispensable to every other reformation. What alterations 
ought afterwards to be made in the constitution, is a matter 
of deep and difl&cult research. 
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If I wrote merely to please the popular palate, it would 
indeed be as little troublesome to me as to another, to extol 
these remedies, so famous in speculation, but to which their 
greatest admirers have never attempted seriously to resort 
in practice. I confess, then, that I have no sort of reliance 
upon either a triennial parliament, or a place-bill. With re- 
gard to the former, perhaps, it might rather serve to counter- 
act, than to promote, the ends that are proposed by it. To 
say nothin^jf the horrible disorders among the people at-' 
tending frequent elections, I should be fearful of committing, 
every three yearj, tlie independent gentlemen of the country 
into a contest wdih the treasury. It is easy to see which of 
the contending parties would be ruined first. Whoever has 
taken a careful view of public proceedings, so as to endeavour 
to ground his speculations on his experience, must have ob- 
8er\"ed how prodigiously greater^ the powder of ministry is in 
the first and last session cf a parliament, than it is in the 
intermediate periods, when members sit adittle firm on their 
seats. The persons of the greatest parliamentary experience, 
with whom I have conversed, did constantly, ip^ canvassing 
the fate of questions, allow sanething to the court side, upon 
account of the elections depending or imminent. The evil 
complained of, if it exists in the present state of things, 
w'ould hardly be removed by a triennial parliament : for, 
unless the influence of government in elections can be entire- 
ly taken away, the more frequently they return, the more 
they will harass private independence ; the more generally 
men will be compelled to fly to the settled systematic in- 
terest of government, and to the resources of a boundless 
civil list. Certainly something may be done, and ought to 
be done, towards lessening that influence in elections ; and 
this will be necessary upon a plan either of longer or shorter 
duration of parliament. But nothing can so perfectly remove 
the evil, as not to render such couteiitions, t^ frequently re- 
peated, utterly ruinous, first to independence of fortune, and 
then to independence of spirit. As I am only giving an opinion 
on this point, and not at all debating it in an adverse line, I 
hope I may be excused in another observation. With great 
truth I may aver, that I never remember to have talked on 
this subject with any man much conversant with public 
business, who considered short parliaments as a real improve^ 
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ment of the constitution. Gensfclenaen, vrarm in a popular 
cause, are ready enoogh to attribute all the declarations of 
such persons to corrupt motives. But the habit of atfuirs, 
if, on one hand, it tends to corrupt the mind, furnishes it, on 
the other, with the means of better information. The author- 
ity of such persons will always have some weight. It may 
stand upon a par vsith the speculations of those who are less 
practised in business ; and who, with perhaps purer inten- 
tions, have not so effectual means of judging. #It is besides 
an effect of vulgar and puerile maligiiity to imagine, that 
every statesman is of course corrupt ; anff that his opinion, 
upon every constitutional point, is solely€ormed upon some 
sinister interest. 

The next favourite remedy is a place-bill. The same prin- 
ciple guides in both ; I mean, the opinion which is enter 
tained by many, of the inftllibility of laws and regulationt, 
in the cure of public distempers^ Without being as unrea- 
sonably doubtful as many are unwisely confident, I will 
only say, that this also is a matter very well worthy of se- 
rious and mature refieetiou. It is not easy to foresee, ,jvhat 
the effect would be of diseoanecting with parliament the 
greatest part of those who hold civil employments, and of 
such mighty and important bodies as the military and naval 
establishments. It were better, perhaps, that they should 
have a corrupt interest in the forms of the constitution, than 
that they should have none at all. lliis is a question alto- 
gether difiereiit from the disqualification of a particular de- 
scription of revenue officers from seats in parliament ; or, 
perhaps, of all the lower sorts of them from votes in elec- 
tions. In the former case, only the few are affected ; in the 
latter, only the inconsiderable. But a great official, a great 
professional, a great military and naval interest, all neces- 
sarily comprehending many people of the first weight, ability, 
wealth, and spirit, has been gradually formed in the king- 
dom. These new i]il crests must he let into a share of repre- 
sentation, else possibly they may he inclined to destroy those 
institutions of which they arc not permitted to partake. 
This is not a thing to be trifled with ; nor is it every well- 
meaning man that is fit to put his hands to it. Many other 
serious considerations occur. I do not open them here, be- 
cause they are not directly to my purpose ; proposing only 
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to give the reader some taste of the difficulties that attend all 
capital changes in the constitution ; just to hint the uncer- 
tainty, to say no worse, of being able to prevent the court, 
as long as it has the means of influence abundantly in its 
power, of applying that influence to parliament ; and per-, 
haps, if the public method were precluded, of doing it in 
some worse and more dangerous method. Underhand and 
oblique ways would be studied. The science of evasion, 
already tolGraJ)1y understood, would then be brought to the 
greatest perfection. It is no inconsiderable part of wisdom, 
to know how much of an evil ought to be tolerated ; lest, by 
attempting a de^j>e of purity impracticable in degenerate 
times and manners, instead of cutting off the subsisting ill 
\ practices, new corruptions might be produced for the con- 
cealment and security of the old. It were better, undoubt- 
edly, that no influence at all Cfuld affect the mind of a 
member of parliament. B|^t of all jnodes of influence, in 
my opinion, a place under the government is the least dis- 
graceful to the man who holds it, and by far the most safe 
to the country. I would not shut out that sort of influence 
which is open and visible, whi^.h is connected with the dig- 
nity and the service of the state, when it is not in my power 
to prevent the influence of contracts, of subscriptions, of 
direct bribery, and those innumerable methods of clandestine 
corruption, which are abundantly in the hands of the court, 
and which will be applied as loSg as these means of corrup- 
tion, and the disposition to be corrupted, have existence 
I amongst us. Our constitution stands on a nice equipoise, 
with steep precipices and deep waters upon all sides of it. 
Ill removing it from a dangerous leaning towards one side, 

^ there may be a risk of oversetting it on the other. Every 
project of a material change in a government so complicated 
as ours, combined at the same time with external circum- 
stances still more complicated, is a matter full of difficulties ; 
in which a considerate man will not be too ready to decide ; 
a prudent man too ready to undertake ; or an honest man 
too ready to promise. They do not respect the public nor 
themselves, who engage for more than they are sure that 
they ought to attempt, or that they are able to perform. 
These are my sentiments, weak perhaps, but honest and 
unbiassed ; and submitted entirely to the opinion of fmve 
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men, well affected to the constitution of their country, and 
of experience in what may best promote or hurt it; * 

Indeed, in the situation in which we stand, with an im. 
mense revenue, an enormous uebt, mighty establishments, 
government itself a great banker and u greak merchant, I 
see no other way for the preservation of a decent attention 
to public interest in the n-presentatives, but the interposition 
of the hod/y of the pe(yph itself whenever it shall appear, Ijy 
some flagrant and notorious act, by some capitaV innovation, 
that these representatives are going to overrleap the fences 
of the law, and to introduce an arbitrary powei . This in- 
terposition is a most unpleasant remedy./ But, if it be a 
legal remedy, it is intended on some occasion to be used; to be 
i^sed then only, when it is evident that nothing else can hold 
the constitution to its true principles. 

The distempers of mona;5’chy were the great subjects of 
apprehension and redress, in th^ last century ; in this, the 
distempers of parliament. It is not in parliament alone that 
the remedy for parliamentary disorders can be completed ; 
hardly indeed can it begin there. Until a confidence * in 
governments re-established, tjie people ought to be excited 
to a more strict and detailed attention to the conduct of 
their representatives. Standards for judging more system- 
atically upon their conduct ought to be settled in the meet- 
ings of counties and corporations. Urequent and correct 
lists of the voters in all impoiftant questions ought to be pro- 
cured. 

By such means something may be done. By such means 
it may appear who those are, that, by an indiscriminate sup- 
port of all administrations, have totally banished all integrity 
and confidence out of public proceedings ; have confounded 
the best men with the worst ; and weakened and dissolved, 
instead of strengthening and compacting, the general frame 
of government. If any person is more concerned for go- 
vernment and order, than for the liberties of his country, 
even he is equally concerned to put an end to this course of 
indiscriminate support. It is this blind and un distinguish- 
ing support, that feeds the spring of those very disorders, by 
which he is frightened into the arms of the faction which con- 
tains in itself the source of all disorders, by enfeebling all the 
visible and regular authority of the state. The distemper ia 
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increased by bis injudicious and preposterous endeavours, or 
pretences, for the cure of it. 

An exterior administration, chosen for its impotency, or 
after it is chosen purposely rendered impotent, in order to be 
rendered subservient, will not be obeyed. Tlie laws them- 
selves will not be respected, when those who execute theni 
are despised: and they will be despised, when their power is 
not immediate from the crown, or natural in the kingdom. 
Never were ministers better supported in parliament. Par- 
liamentary support comes and goes with office; totally regard- 
less of the man, or the merit. Is government stren^hened ? 
It grows weakerXand weaker. The popular torrent gains 
upon it every hour. Let us learn from our experience. It 
is not support that is wanting to government, but reform- 
ation. When ministry rests upon public opinion, it is not 
indeed built upon a rock of adamant ; it has, however, some 
stability. But when it stands upon private humour, its 
structure is of stubble, ana its foundation is on quicksand. 
I repeat it again — lie that supports every administration 
subverts all government. The reason is this : The whole 
business in which a court usually takes aninteiv.^ goes on at 
present equally well, in whatever hands, whether high or low, 
wise or foolish, scandalous or reputable ; there is nothing 
therefore to hold it firm to any one body of men, or to any 
one consistent scheme of politics. Nothing interposes, to 
prevent the full operation of ah the caprices and all the pas- 
sions of a court upon the servants of the public. The sys- 
tem of administration is open to continual shocks and changes, 
upon the principles of the meanest cabal, and the most con- 
temptible intrigue. Nothing can be solid and permanent. 
All good men at length fly with horror from such a service. 
Men of rank and ability, with the spirit which ought to ani- 
mate such men in a free state, while they decline the jurisdic- 
tion of dark cabal on their actions and their fortunes, will, 
for both, cheerfully put themselves upon their country. They 
will trust an inquisitive and distinguishing parliament ; be- 
cause it does inquire, and does distinguish. If they act well, 
they know that, in such a parliament, they will be supported 
against any intrigue ; if they act ill, they know that no in- 
trigue can protect them. This situation, however awful, is 
honourable. But in one hour, and in the self-same assembly, 
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without any assigned or assignable cause, to be precipitated 
from the highest authority lo the most marked neglect, 
possibly into the greatest peril of life and reputation, is a situ- 
ation mil of danger, and destitute of honour. It will be 
shunned equally by every man of prudence, and every man of 
spirit. 

Such arc the consequences of the division of court from the 
administration; and of the division of public men among 
themselves. By the former of these, lawful gt)vemment is 
undone ; by the latter, all opposition to lawless power is ren- 
dered impotent. Government may in a great measure he 
restored, if any considerable bodies of have honesty and 
resolution enough never to accept administration, unless this 
garrison of Icing's men, which is stationed, as in a citadel, tf> 
control and enslave it, he entirely broken and disbanded, and 
every work they have thro". n up be levelled with the ground. 
The disposition of public men keep this corps together, 
and to act under ^t, or to co operate with it, is a louch-sfcone 
by which every administration ouglit in future to be tried. 
There has not been one which has not sufficiently eyperi^nced 
the utter i^ifcompatibility of r that faction with the public 
peace, and with all tlie ends of good government : since, if 
they opposed it, they soon lost every power of serving the 
crown ; if they submitted to it, they lost all the esteem of 
their country. Until ministers give to the public a full 
proof of their entire alienation from that system, however 
plausible tbeir pretences, we may be sure they are more in- 
tent on the emoluments than the duties of office. If they 
refuse to give this proof, we know of what stuff the^^ are 
made. In this particular, it ought to be the electors’ business 
to look to their representatives. The electors ought to 
esteem it no less culpable in their member to give a single 
vote in parliament to such an administration, than to take 
an office under it ; to endure it, than to act in it. The no- 
torious infidelity and versatility of members of parliament, 
in their opinions of men and things, ought in a particular 
manner to be considered by the electors in the inquiry which 
is recommended to them. This is one of the principal holdings 
of that destructive system, which has endeavoured to unhinge 
nil the virtuous, honourable, and useful connexions in the 
kingdom. 

2 B 2 
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This cabal has, with great success, propagated a doctrine 
which serves for a colour to those acts of treachery ; and 
whilst it receives any degree of countenance, it will be 
utterly senseless to look for a vigorous opposition to the 
court party. The doctrine is this : That all political con- 
nexions are in their nature factious, and as such ought to be 
dissipated and destroyed ; and that the rule for forming ad- 
ministrations is mere personal ability, rated by the judg- 
ment of this &bal upon it, and taken by draughts from every 
division and denomination of public men. This decree was 
solemnly promulgated by the head of the court corps, the 
Earl of Bute hims^, in a speech which he made, in the year 
1766, against the then administration, the only administra- 
tion which he has ever been known directly and publicly to 
oppose. 

It is indeed in no way 'wonderfdl, that such persons should 
make such declarations. TJ-hat connexion and faction are 
equivalent terms, is an opinion which has Icjeexi carefully in- 
culcated at all times by unconstitutional statesmen. The 
reason is evident. Whilst men are linked together, they 
easily and speedily communicate the alarm of any evil design. 
They are enabled to fathom it with common counsel, and to 
oppose it wdth united strength. Whereas, when they lie 
dispersed, without concert, order, or discipline, communica- 
tion is uncertain, counsel difficult, and resistance impracti- 
cable. Where men are not acquainted with each other’s 
principles, iior experienced in each other’s talents, nor at all 
practised in their mutual habitudes and dispositions by joint 
efforts in business ; no personal eontidence, no friendship, no 
common interest, subsisting among them ; it is evidently im- 
possible that they can act a public part with uniformity, 
perseverance, or efficacy. In a connexion, the most incon- 
siderable man, by adding to the weight of the whole, has his 
value, and his use ; out of it, the greatest talents are wholly 
unserviceable to the public. No man, who is not inflamed by 
vain-glory into enthusiasm, can flatter himself that his single, 
unsupported, desultory, unsystematic endeavours, are of 
power to defeat the subtle designs and united cabals of am- 
bitious citizens. AVhen had men combine, the good must 
associate; else they will fail, one by one, an unpitied 
sacrifice in contemptible struggle. 
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It is not enotigla in a situation of tru it in tlie common* 
health, tliat a man means v. ell “^o his country ; it is not 
enough that in hia single person he never did an evil act^ 
but always voted according to his conscience, and even 
harangued against every design which he apprehended to bo 
prejudicial to the interests of hia country. This innoxious 
and ineffectual character, that seems formed upon a plan of 
apology and disculpation, falls miserably short of the marl 
01 public duty. That duty demands and reqn^es, that what 
is right should not only he made known, but made prevalent ; 
that what is evil should not only be detected, but defeated. 
When the public man omits to put himsslf in a situation of 
doing his duty with effect, it is an omission that frustrates 
the purposes of his trust almost as much as if he had formally 
betrayed it. It is surely no very rational account of a man’s 
life, that he has always acted right ; but has taken* special 
care to act in such a manner tliat his endeavours could not 
possibly be producthe of any consequence. 

I do not wondfer that the behaviour of many parties should 
have made persons of tender and scrupulous virtue somewhat 
out of h‘L:s>oixr writh all sorts of connexion in politics. ^ I ad- 
mit that people frequently acquire in such confederacies a 
narrow, bigoted, and proscriptive spirit ; that they are apt 
to sink the idea of the general good in this circumscribed and 
partial interest. Eut, where duty renders a critical situa- 
tion a necessary one, it is oAr business to keep free from the j 
evils attendant upon it ; and not to fly from the situation it- ' 
self. If a fortress is seated in an unwholesome air, an officer 
of the garrison is obliged to be attentive to his health, but 
he must not desert his station. Every profession, not ex- 
cepting the glorious one of a soldier, or tlie sacred one of a 
priest, is liable to its own particular vices ; which, however, 
form no argument against those ways of life ; nor are the 
vices themselves inevitable to every individual in those pro- 
fessions. Of such a nature are connexions in politics ; essen- 
tially necessary for the full performance of our public duty, 
accidentally liable to degenerate into faction. Commonwealths 
are made of families, free commonwealths of parties also ; 
and we may as well aflGbrm, that onr natural regards and ties 
of blood tend inevitably to make men bad citizens, as that 
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the bonds of our party weaken those by which we are held 
to our country. 

Some legislators went so far as to make neutrality in party 
a crime against the state. I do not know whether this 
might not have been rather to overstrain the principle. 
Certain it is, the best patriots in the greatest common- 
wealths have always commended and promoted such con- 
nexions. Idem sentire de republican was with them a prin- 
cipal ground^of friendship and attachment ; nor do I know 
any other capable of forming firmer, dearer, more pleasing, 
more honourable, and more virtuous habitudes. The Bo- 
mans carried this principle a great way. Even the holding 
of offices together; the disposition of which arose from 
chance, not selection, gave rise to a relation which con- 
tinued for life. It was called neccssitudo sortis ; and it was 
looked# upon with a sacred reverence. Breaches of any of 
these kinds of civil relation were considered as acts of the 
most distinguished turpitude. The w'hole people was dis- 
tributed into political societies, in which they acted in sup- 
port of such interests in the state as they severally affected. 
Eor li/ was then thought no crime, to endeavi^ur- by every 
honest means to advance to superiority and power those of 
your own sentiments and opinions. This wise people was 
far from imagining that those connexions had no tie, and 
obliged to no duty ; but that men might quit them with- 
out shame, upon every call of interest. They believed pri- 
vate honour to be the great foundation of public trust ; that 
friendship was no mean step towards patriotism ; that he 
who, in the common intercourse of life, showed he regarded 
somebody besides himself, when he came to act in a public 
situation, might probably consult soipe other interests than 
his own. Never may we become^^Zz^s sages que les sages, as the 
Erench comedian has happily expressed it, wiser than aU the 
wise and good men who have lived before us. It was their 
wish, to see public and private virtues, not dissonant and 
jarring, and mutually destructive, but harmoniously com- 
bined, growing out of one another in a noble and orderly 
gradation, reciprocally supporting and supported. In one 
of the most fortunate periods of our history this country 
was governed by a connexion ; I mean the great connexion of 
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Whigs in the reign of Queen Anne. Thl^y were compli- 
mented upon the principle of this connexion by a poet who 
was in high esteem with them. Addison, who knew their 
sentiments, could not praise them for what they considered 
as no proper subject of commendation. As a poet who knew 
his business, he cou*d not applaud them for a thing which in 
general estimation was not highly reputable. Addressing 
himself to Britain, 

“ Thy favourites grow not up by fortune’s sport/ 

Or from the crimes or follies of a court. 

On the firm basis of desert they rise, 

From long-tried faith, and friendship’s holy ties.” 

The Whigs of those days believed that the only proper 
method of rising into power was through hard essays of 
practised friendship and experimented fidelity. At that time 
it was not imagined, that patriotism was a bloody idol, which 
required the sacrifice of children and parents, or dearest con- 
nexions in private life, and of afl the virtues thac rise from 
those relations. ‘They were not of tliat ingenious paradox- 
ical morality, to imagine that a spirit of moderation was pro- 
perly shc^^n^in patiently bearing tlie sufferings of^'your 
friends ; or that disinterestedness was cl(?arly manifested at 
the expense of other people’s fortune. They believed that no 
men could act with effect, who did not act in concert ; that 
no men could act in concert, wlio did not act with confidence ; 
that no men could act with Confidence, who were not hound 
together by common opinions, common affections, and com- 
mon interests. 

These wise men, for such I must call Lord Sunderland, 
Lord Grodolphiii, Lord Somers, and Lord Marlborough, w('re 
too well principled in these maxims upon which the whole 
fabric of public strength is built, to be blown off their ground 
by the breath of every childish talker. They were not afraid 
that they should he called an ambitious Junto ; or that their 
resolution to stand or fall together should, by placemen, be 
interpreted into a scufile for places. 

Party is a body of men united, for promoting by their joint 
endeavours the national interest, upon some particular prin- 
ciple in which they are all agreed. Por my part, I find it 
impossible to conceive, that any one believes in his own po- 
litics, or thinks them to he of any weight, who refuses to 
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adopt tlie means of having them reduced into practice. It 
is the business of the speculative philosopher to mark the 
proper ends of government. It is the business of the poli- 
tician, who is the philosopher in action, to find out proper 
means towards those ends, and to employ them with effect. 
Therefore every honourable connexion will avow it is their 
first purpose, to pursue every just method to put the men 
who hold tlieir opinions into such a condition as may enable 
them to ca^ry their common plans into execution, with all 
the power and authority of the state. As this power is at- 
tached to certain situations, it is their duty to contend for 
these situations. Without a proscription of others, they are 
bound to give to tfteir own party the preference in all things ; 
and by no means, for private considerations, to accept any 
offers of power in which the whole body is not included ; nor 
to suffer themselves to be led, oj* to be controlled, or to be 
overbalanced, in office or in council, by those who contradict 
the very fundamental principles on which their party is 
formed, and even those upon which evefy fair connexion 
must stand. Such a generous contention for power, on such 
maiiiy and honourable maxims, will easily be-*^i^tinguished 
from the mean and interested struggle for place and emolu- 
ment. The very style of such persons will serve to discrimip- 
ate them from those numberless impostors, who have de- 
luded the ignorant with professions incompatible with human 
practice, and have afterwards « incensed them by practices 
below the level of vulgar rectitude. 

It is an advantage to all narrow wisdom and narrow morals, 
that their maxims have a plausible air; and, on a cursory 
view, appear equal to first principle's. They are light and 
portable. They are as current as copper coin; and about 
as valuable. They serve equally the first capacities and the 
lowest ; and they are, at h*Hst, as useful to the worst men as 
the best. Of this stamp is the cant of Not men hut mea* 
mres ; a sort of charm by wdiich many people get loose from 
every honourable engagement. When I see a man acting 
this desultory and disconnected part, uith as much detriment 
to his own fortune as prejudice to the cause of any party, I 
am not persuaded that he is right ; but I am ready to believe 
he is in earnest. I respect virtue in all its situations ; even 
when it is found in the unsuitable company of w’^eakness, I 
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lament to see qualities, rare and valuable, squandered away 
without any public utility. Eut when a gentleman with 
great visible emoluments abandons the ptirty in which he 
has long acted, and tells you, it is because he proceeds upon 
his own judgment ; that he acts on the merits of the several 
•measures as they arise ; and that he is obliged to follow his 
own conscience, and not that of others ; he gives reasons 
which it is impossible to controvert, and discovers a character 
which it is impossible to mistake. AVhsit sha]J we think of 
him who never differed from a certain set of men until the 
moment they lost their power, and who never agreed with 
them in a single instance afterwards ? Would not such a 
coincidence of interest and opinion b(^ ratlier fortunate ? 
Would it not be an extraordinary cast upon the dice, that a 
man’s connexions should degenerate into faction, precisely at 
the critical moment when they lose their power, or he ac- 
cepts a place ? When people desert their connexions, the 
desertion is a manifest fact^ upeii which a direct rimple issue 
lies, triable by plain men. Whether a measure of govern- 
ment be right or wrong, is no matter of fact, but a mere affair 
of opiimUj^)!! whicli men may, as they do, dispiube and 
wrangle without end. EutVfietlicr the individual thinks 
the measure right or wrong, is a point at still a greater dis- 
tance from the reach of all human decision. It is tlierefore 
very convenient to politicians, not to put the judgment 
of their conduct on overt-#cts, cognizable in any ordinary 
court, but upon such matter as can be triable only in that 
secret tribunal, where they are sure of being heard with 
favour, or where at worst the sentence will be only private 
whipping. 

1 believe the reader would wish to find no substance in a 
doctrine which has a tendency to destroy all test of character 
as deduced from conduct. He will therefore excuse my add- 
ing something more, towards the further clearing up a point, 
which the great convenience of obscurity to dishonesty has 
been able to cover with some degree of darkness and doubt. 

In order to throw an odium on political connexion, these 

e "*' ‘ nans suppose it a necessary incident to it, that you are 
y to follow the opinions of your party, when in direct 
^position to your own clear ideas ; a degree of servitude 
tnat no worthy man could bear the thought of submitting 
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to ; and sucli as, T believe, no connexions (except some court 
factions) ever could be so senselessly tyrannical as to impose. 
Men thinking freely, will, in particular instances, think dif- 
ferently. But still as the greater part of the measures which 
arise in the course of public business are related to, or de- 
pendent on, some great leading general ^principles in govern- 
ment^ a man must be peculiarly unfortunate in the choice of 
his political company if he does not agree with them at least 
nine times ii^ ten. If he does not concur in these general 
principles upon which the party is founded, and which ne- 
cessarily draw on a concurrence in their application, he ought 
from the beginning to have chosen some other, more con- 
formable to Ills opinions. When the question is in its na- 
ture doubtful, or not very material, the modesty which 
becomes an individual, and (in spite of our court moralists) 
that partiality which becomes a \|cll-chosen friendship, will 
frequently bring on an acquiescence in the general sentiment. 
Thus the disagreement will Naturally be rare ; it will be only 
enough to indulge freedom, without violating concord, or 
disturbing arrangement. And this is all that ever was re- 
quired for a character of the greatest uniformitji^ ailh steadi- 
ness in connexion. How men can proceed without any con- 
nexion at all, is to me utterly incomprehensible. Of what 
sort of materials must that man be made, how must he be 
tempered and put together, who can sit whole years in par- 
liament, with five hundred and«fifty of his fellow-citizens, 
amidst the storm of such tempestuous passions, in the sharp 
conflict of so many wits, and tempers, and characters, in the 
agitation of such mighty questions, in the discussion of such 
vast and ponderous interests, without seeing any one sort of 
men, whose character, conduct, or disposition, would lead 
him to associate himself wdth them, to aid and be aided, in 
any one system of public utility ? 

I remember an old scholastic aphorism, which says, “ that 
the man who lives wholly detached from others, must be 
either an angel or a devil.” When I see in any of these 
detached gentlemen of our times the angelic purity, powder, 
and beneficence, I shall admit them to be angels. In the 
mean time we are born only to be men. We sliall do enough 
if we form ourselves to be good ones. It is therefore our 
business carefully to cultivate in our minds, to rear to the 
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most perfect vigour and maturity, e^ery sort of generous and 
honest feeling that belongs to our nature. To bring the 
dispositions that are lonely in private life into the service 
and conduct of the commonwealth ; so to be patriots, as not 
to forget we are gentlemen. To cultivate niendships, and 
to incur enmities. To have both strong, but both selected: 
in the one, to be placable^ ; in the other, immoveable. To 
model our principles to our duties and our situation* To 
be fully persuaded, that all virtue which is impr^Bictieable is 
spurious ; and rather to run the risk of falling into faults 
in a course which leads us to act with efiect and energy, than 
to loiter out our days without blame and without use. Public 
life is a situation of po^^er and energy ; h(f trespasses against 
his duty who sleeps upon his watch, as well as he that goes 
oyer to the enemy. 

There is, however, a time for all things. It is not every 
conjuncture which calls with equal force upon the activity 
of honest men ; but critical exigencies now and then arise ; 
and I am mistaken, if this be not one of them. Men will 
see the necessity of honest combination ; but they maj see 
it when is <4oo late. They may embody, when it wil be 
ruinous to themselves, and of no advantage to the country ; 
when, for want of such a timely union as may enable them 
to oppose in favour of the laws, with the laws on their side, 
they may at length find themselves under the necessity of con- 
spiring, instead of consulting*! The law, for which they stand, 
may become a weapon in tbe hands of its bitterest enemies ; 
and they will be cast, at length, into that miserable alterna- 
tive, between slavery and civil confusion, which no good man 
can look upon without horror ; an alternative in which it is 
impossible he should take either part, with a conscience per- 
fectly at repose. To keep that situation of guilt and re- 
morse at the utmost distance is, therefore, our first obligation. 
Early activity may prevent late and fruitless violence. As 
yet we work in the light. The scheme of the enemies of 
public tranquillity has disarranged, it has not destroyed us. 

If the reader believes that there really exists such a 
faction as I have described ; a faction ruling by the private 
inclinations of a court, against the general sense of the 
people ; and that this faction, whilst it pursues a scheme for 
undermining all the foundations of our freedom, weakens 
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(for the present at least) all the powers of executory govern^ 
ment, rendering us abroad contemptible, and at home dis- 
tracted ; he will believe also, that nothing but a firm com- 
bination of public men against this body, and that, too, 
Supported by the hearty concurrence of the people at large, 
can possibly get the better of it. The people will see the 
necessity of restoring public men to an attention to the 
public opinion, and of restoring the constitution to its ori- 
ginal principles. Above all, they will endeavour to keep the 
House of Commons from assuming a character which does 
not belong to it. They will endeavour to keep that House, 
for its existence, for its powers, and its privileges, as inde- 
jiendent of every ^ ^ther, and as dependent upon themselves, 
as possible. This servitude is to a House of Commons (like 
obedience to the Divine law) “ perfect freedom.’’ Tor il 
they once quit this natural, rational, and liberal obedience, 
having deserted the only proper^ foundation of their power, 
they must seek a support an abject and unnatural depend- 
ence somewhere else. When, through the medium oi this 
just connexion with their constituents, the genuine dignity 
of the House of Commons is restored, it will.bBgixx to think 
of casting from it, with scorn, as badges of servility, all^he 
false ornaments of illegal power, with which it has been, for 
some time, disgraced. It will begin to think of its old of&ce 
of CoNTEOL. It will not suffer that last of evils to predo- 
minate in the country ; men<! without popular confidence, 
public opinion, natural connexion, or mutual trust, invested 
with all the powers of government. 

When they have learned this lesson themselves, they will 
be willing and able to teach the court, tliat it is the true in- 
terest of the prince to have but one administration; and 
that one composed of those who recommend themselves to 
their sovereign through the opinion of their country, and 
not by their obsequiousness to a favourite. ‘ Such men will 
serve their sovereign with afieetion and fidelity ; because his 
choice of them, upon such principles, is a compliment to 
their virtue. They will be able to serve him effectually ; 
because they will add the weight of the country to the force 
of the executory power. They w^ill be able to serve their 
king with dignity ; because they will never abuse his name to 
the gratification of their private spleen or avarice. This^ 
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with allowances for human frailty, may prohribljr be tb© 
general character of a ministry, which thinis itself account- 
able to the House of Commons, when the House of Com- 
mons thinks itself accountable to its constituents. If other 
ideas ’should prevail, things must remain in their present 
confusion ; until they are hurried into aU the rage of civil 
violence ; or- xmtil they sink into the dead repose of des- 
potism. ^ 
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AMERICAN TAXATION. 

1774. 


PEEFACE. 

The following speech has been much the subject of con- 
versation ; and the desire of having it printed was last summer 
very general. The means of grp,tifying the public curiosity 
were obligingly furnished from the notes of some gentlemen, 
members of the last parliaif^ent. 

This piece has been for some months ready for the press. 
But a delicacy, possibly over-scrupulous, has delayed the 
publi»..ation to this time. The friends of admip-istradon have 
been used to attribute a greai deal of the opposition to their 
measures in America to the writings published in England. 
The editor of this speech kept it back, until all the measures 
of government have had their full operation, and can be no 
longer affected, if ever they could have been affected, by any 
publication. 

Most readers will recollect the uncommon pains taken at 
the beginning of the last session of the last parliament, and 
indeed during the whole course of it, to asperse the charac- 
ters, and decry tlic measures, of those who were supposed to 
be friends to America; in order to weaken the effect of their 
opposition to the acts of rigour then preparing against the 
colonies. The speech contains a full refutation of the charges 
against that party with wliich Mr. Burke has all along acted. 
In doing this, he has taken a review of the effects of all the 
schemes whicli have been successively adopted in the govern- 
ment of the plantations. The subject is interesting; the 
matters of information various, and important ; and the pub- • 
lication at this time, the editor hopes, will not be thought 
unseasonable. 
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DtjbinO thfe last session of tbfe last parliament, on the 19tli 
of April, 1774, Mr. iJose Puller, member for Bye, made the 
following motion ; That an act made in the sev(ftith year of 
the reign of his present Majesty, intituled, “ An act fbr 
granting certain duties in the British colonies ?nid plantations 
in America ; for allowing a drawback of t^e duties of customs 
upon the exportation from this kingdom of coffee and cocoa 
nuts, of the produce of the said colonies or plantations ; for 
discontinuing the drawbacks payable on china earthen ware 
exported to America ; ani for more effectually preventing 
the clandestine running of goods in the said colonies and 
pldntations ; ’ might be read. • 

And the same Ibeing read accordingly ; he moved, “ That 
this House will, upon this day scvennight, resolve itself into 
a committee «f the whole Hoiise, to take into consideration 
the duty of 8c/. per pound weight upon tea, payable in all 
his Majesty’s dominions in America, imposed by the said act ; 
and also the appropriation of the said duty.” 

On this latter motion a warm and interesting debate arose, 
in which Mr. Burke spoke at follows : 

Sir, 

I agree with the honourable gentleman^ who spoke last, 
that this subject is not new in this House. Yery disagreeably 
to this House, very unfortunately to this nation, and to the 
peace and prosperity of tliis whole empire, no topic has been 
more familiar to us. Por nine long years, session after session, 
we have been lashed round and round this miserable circle of 
occasional arguments and temporary expedients. I am sure 
our heads must turn, and our stomachs nauseate with them. 
"We have had them in every shape ; we have looked at them 
in every point of view. Invention is exhausted ; reason is 

* Charles Wolfran Cornwall, Esq., lately appointed one of the lords of 
the treasury 
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fatigued ; experience has given judgment ; but obstinacy is 
not yet conquered. 

The honourable gentleman has made one endeavour more 
to diversify the form of this disgusting argument. He hasr 
thrown out a speech composed almost entirely of challenges ^ 
Challenges are serious things ; and as he is a man of pru- 
dence as well as resolution, I dare say he has very well 
weighed those challenges before he delivered them. T had 
long the happiness to sit at the same side of the House, and 
to agree with the honourable gentleman on all the American 
^questions. My sentiments, I am sure, are well known to 
him ; and I thouglit I had been perfectly acquainted with 
his. Though 1 find myself mistaken, he will still permit me 
to use the privilege of an old friendship ; he will permit me 
to apply myself to the House under the sanction of his au- 
thority; and, on the various grounds he has measured out, to 
submit to you the poor opinions which I have formed upop a 
matter of importance enoug'h to demand the fullest consider- 
ation I could bestow upon it. 

He has stated to the House two grounds of deliberation ; 
one dErrow and simple, and merely confined terthe^question 
on your paper : the other more large and more complicated ; 
comprehending the whole series of the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings with regard to America, their causes, and their con- 
sequences. "With regard to the latter ground, he states it as 
useless, and thinks it may be dven dangerous, to enter into 
so extensive a field of inquiry. Yet, to my surprise, he had 
hardly laid down this restrictive proposition, to which his au- 
thority would have given so much weight, when directly, and 
with the same authority, he condemns it ; and declares it 
absolutely necessary to entei* into the most ample histori- 
cal detail. His zeal has thrown him a little out of his usual 
accurac}'. In this perplexity what shall we do, ^Sir, who are 
willing to submit to the law he gives us ? He has reprobated 
in one part of his speech the rule he had laid down for debate 
in the other ; and, after narrgwing tlie ground for all those 
who are to speak after him, he takes an excursion himself, 
as unbounded as the subject and the extent of his great 
abilities. 

Sir, w^hen I cannot obey all bis laws, I will do the best I 
can. I will endeavour to obey such of them as have the 
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nanction of hm example ; eud to stick to tkat rule, which, 
though not consistent with the other, is the most rational. 
He was certainly in the riglit when he lobk the flaatter 
largely. I cannot prevail bn myself to agree with himlii hij 
censure of his own conduct. It is tiot, he will give me leave 
to say, either useless or dangerous. He asserts, that retro- 
spect is not wise ; ana the proper, the only proper, subject of 
inquiry, is ‘‘ not how we got into this difficulty, but bow we 
are to get out of it.^’ In other words, a\ e are, according |o 
him, to Consult our invention, and to reject our experience. 
The mode of deliberation he recommends is diametrically 
opposite to every rule of reason and every principle of good 
sense established amongst mankind. h'^or that sense and 
that reason I have always understood absolutely to prescribe, 
wheilevep we are involved in difficulties from the measures we 
have pursued, that we should take a strict review df those 
measures, in order to correct our errors, if they should be 
corrigible ; or at least to avoid a dull uniformity in mischief, 
and the unpitied jcalamity of being repeatedly caught m the 
same snare. 

Sir, I^will freely follow the honourable gentleman^jin bis 
historical disdVission, without the least management for men 
or measures, further than as they shall seem to me to deserve it. 
But before I go into that large consideration, because I would 
omit nothing that can give the House satisfaction, I wish to 
tread the narrow ground to which alone the honourable gentle- 
man, in one part of his speech, has so strictly confined us. 

He desires to know, whether, if we were to repeal this tax, 
agreeably to the proposition of the honourable gentleman 
who made the motion, the Americans would not take post 
on this concession, in order to make a new attack on the 
next body of taxes ; and whether they would not call for a 
repeal of the duty on wine as loudly as they do now for the 
repeal of the duty on tea ? Sir, I can give no security on this 
subject. But I wall do all that I can, and all that can be 
fairly demanded. To the experience which the honourable 
gentleman reprobates in one instant, and reverts to in the 
next; to that experience, without the least wavering or 
hesitation on my part, I steadily appeal ; and would to God 
there was no other arbiter to decide on the vote with which 
the House is to conclude this day, 

2 G 
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When parliament repealed the stamp act in tk© year 1766, 

1 aflBLrm, first, that the Americans did in consequence of 
this measure call upon you to give up the former parlia.- 
mentary revenue which subsisted in that cbuptry ; or even 
any one of the articles which compose it. 1 affirm also, that 
when, departing from the maxims of that repeal, you revived 
the scheme of taxation, and thereby filled the minds of the 
colonists with new jealousy, and all sorts of appriphensions, 
then it wa§ that they quarrelled with the old taxes, as. well 
as the new ; then it was, and not till then, that they question- 
ed all the parts of your legislative power ; and by I he battoy 
of such questions have shaken the solid structure of this em» 
pire to its deepest ^foundations. 

Of those two propositions I shall, before I have done, give 
such convincing, such damning proof, that hoyrever the con- 
trary may be whispered in circles, or bawled in newspapers, 
they never more will dare to raisS their voices in this House# 
I speak with great confidence. I have reason for it. • Tl;i© 
ministers are with me. They at least are convinced tjiat the 
repeal of the stamp act had not, and that no repeal can have, 
the cppsequences which the honourable gentleman '^vho de- 
fends their measures is so mubh alarmed at. To their con- 
duct I refer him for a conclusive answer to this objection. I 
carry my proof irresistibly into the very body of both ministry 
and pkrliament ; not on any general reasoning growing out 
of collateral matter, but on the conduct of the honourable 
gentleman’s ministerial friends on the new revenue itself. 

The act of 1767, which grants this tea duty, sets forth in 
its preamble, that it was expedient to raise a revenue in 
America, for the support of the civil government theye, as 
well as for purposes still more extensive. To this support 
the act assigns six branches of duties. About two/years 
after this act passed, the ministry, I mean the present 
ministry, thought it expedient to repeal five of the duties, 
and to leave (for reasons best known to themselves) only the 
sixth standing. Suppose any person, at the time of that re- 
peal, had thus addressed the minister: ^ “ Condemning, as you 
do, the repeal of the stamp act, why do you venture to repeal 
the duties upon glass, paper, and painters’ colours ? Let your • 
pretence for the repeal be what it will, are you not thoroughly 
* Lord North, then chancellor pf the exchequer. 
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conduced, that your concessions will produce, not satisfactioui 
but insolence, in the Americans ; and that the giving Up these . 
taxes will necessitate the giving up of all the rest r” This 
objection w^ as palpable then as it is now; aluj it was as 

f ood for preserving the five duties as for retaining the sixth. 

besides, the minister will recollect, that the repeal of the 
stamp act had but just preceded his repeal ; and the iii policy 
of that measure, (had it been so impolitic as it has been re- 
presented,) and the mischiefs it produced, were quite recent. 
iJpbn the principles therefore ol the honourable gentle mail, 
upon thb principles of the minister himself, the minister bus 
nothing at all to answer. He stands coiid^mned by himself, 
and. by all his associates old and new, as a destroyer, in the 
tfirat trust of finance, of the revenues ; and in the first rank 
of honour, as a betrayer of the dignity of his country. 

Mo^t menj e^ecially grcit men, do not always know their 
VOH-wishers. I come to rescue that noble lord out of the 
hands of those he calls his frienus ; and even out of his own. 
f will do him the ‘justice he is denied at home. He has not 
been this wicked or imprudent man. He knew that a re- 
peal had no tendency tq produce the mischiefs whic?i give 
so much alarm to his honourable friend. His work was not 
bad in its principle, but imperfect in its execution ; and the 
motion on your paper presses him only to complete a proper 
plan, which, by some unfortunate and unaccountable error, 
he had left unfinished. 

I hope, Sir, the honourable gentleman, who spoke last, is 
thoroughly satisfied, and satisfied out of the proceedings of 
ministry on their own favourite act, that his fears from a 
repeal are groundless. If he is not, I leave him, and the 
noble lord who sits by him, to settle the matter, as well as 
they can, together ; for if the repeal of American taxes de- 
stroys all our government in America— He is the man ! — 
and he is the worst of all the repealers, because he is the last. 

But I hear it rung continually in my ears, now and form- 
erly, — “ the preamble ! what will become of the preamble, 
if you repeal this tax ? ” — I am sorry to be compelled so 
often to expose the calamities and disgraces of parliament. 
The preamble of this law, standing as it now stands, has the 
Ip direct riven to it by the provisionary part of the act ; if 
that can he called proviBionaty which makes no provision. 
2 c 2 
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I should he afraid to express myself in this manner, esj^cially 
in tie face of such a formidable array of ability as is now 
drawn up before me, composed of the ancient household 
troops of that side of the House, and the new recruits from 
this, if the matter were not clear and indisputable. Nothing 
but truth could give me this firmness ; but plain truth ana 
clear evidence can be beat down by no ability. The derk 
will be BO good as to turn to the act, and to read this favour- 
, ite preamble : 

, Whereas it is expedient that a revenue should he raised in 
your Majesty's dommions in America^ for making a more cer- 
tain cmd adequate for defrayina the charge of the 

administration of justice, and support ol civil government, 
in mch provinces where it shall he found necessa/ry ; and to- 
wards further defraying the expenses of defending, protecting, 
and securing the said dominions.f 

You have heard this pompous performance. Now where 
is the revenue which is to do aU these mighty things ? Pive- 
sixths repealed — abandoned — sunk — gone — lost for ever. 
Does the poor solitary tea duty support the purposes of this 
preamble? Is not the supply tqere stated ^as erfectually 
abandoned as if the tea duty had perished in the general 
wreck ? Here, Mr, Speaker, is a precious mockery — a pre- 
amble without an act — taxes granted in order to be repealed 
— and the reasons of the grant still carefully kept up ! This 
is raising a revenue in America^! This is preserving dignity 
in England ! If you repeal this tax in compliance with the 
motion, I readily admit that you lose this fair preamble. 
Estimate your loss in it. The object of the act is gone al- 
ready ; and all you sufier is the purging the statute-book of 
the opprobrium of an empty, absurd, and false recital. 

It has been said again and again, that the five taxes were 
repealed on commercial principles. It is so said in the paper 
in my hand ; ‘ a paper which I constantly carry about ; 
which I have often used, and shall often use again. What 
is got by this paltry pretence of commercial principles I 
know not : for if your government in America is destroyed 
by the repeal of taxes, it is of no consequence upon wnat 
ideas the repeal is grounded. Eepeal this tax too upon com- 

' Lord Hillsborough’s circular letter to the governors of the celonies, 
«u«cernmg the repeal of some of the duties laid in the act of 1767. 
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memal principles if you please. These pnnciples will serve 
as well now as they did formerly. But you know that, either 

C LT objection to a repeal from these supposed coisequences 
no validity, or that this pretence never could remove it. 
This commercial motive never was believed by any man, 
either in America, which this letter is meant to soothe, or in 
England, which it is meant to deceive. It was impvissibl^ it 
should. Because every man, in the least acquainted mtli 
the detail of commerce, must know, that several of the 
articles on which the tax was repealed, were fitter objects 
duties than almost any other articles that could possibly h 
chosen ; without comparison more so than the tea that was 
left taxed ; as infinitely less liable to be eluded by contra- 
band. The tax upon red and white lead was of this nature. 
You have, in this kingdom, an advantage in lead, that amounts 
to a monopoly. When yem find yourself in this situation of 
advantage, you sometimes •'venture to tax even your own 
export. You did so soon aft^ the last war ; when, upon 
this principle, you ventured to Impose a duty on coals. In 
all the, articles of American contraband trade, who ever heard 
of the smuggling of red, lea4-)and white lead ? Yoif^ight, 
therefore, well enough, without danger of contraband, and 
without injury to commerce, (if this were the whole con- 
sideration,) have taxed these commodities. The same may 
be said of glass. Besides, some of the things taxed were so 
trivial, that the loss of the objects themselves, and their utter 
annihilation out of American commerce, would have be(5u 
comparatively as nothing. But is the article of tea such an 
object in the trade of England, as not to be felt, or felt but 
slightly, like w'hite lead and red lead, and painters’ colours ? 
Tea is an object of far other importance. Tea is perhaps the 
most important object, taking it with its necessary con- 
nexions, of any in the mighty circle of our commerce. If 
commercial principles had been the true motives to the re- 
peal, or had they been at all attended to, tea would have been 
the last article we should have left taxed for a subject of 
controversy. 

Sir, it is not a pleasant consideration ; but nothing in the 
world can read so awful and so instructive a lesson, as the 
conduct of ministry in this business, upon the mischief of 
not having large and liberal ideas in the management of grmt 
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affairs. Never have the servants of the state looked at the 
whole of your complicated interests in one eonnected view. 
They have taken things by bits and scraps, some at one 
time and one pretence, and some at another, just as they 
pressed, without any sort of regard to their relations or de-s 
pendencies. They never had any kind of system, right or 
wrong ; hut only invented occasionally some miserable tale 
fpr the day,, in order meanly to sneak out of difficulties, into 
which they had proudly strutted. And they were put to all 
thpse shifts and devices, full of ‘meanness and full of mischief, 
in order to pilfer picce-meal a repeal of an act, which they 
had not the generou^n courage, when they found and felt their 
error, honourably and fairly to disclaim. By such manage- 
ment, by the irresistible operation of feeble councils, so paltry 
a sum as three-pence in the eyes of a financier, so insignificant 
an article as tea in the eyes of S, philosopher, have shaken 
the pillars of a commercial empire that circled the whole 
globe. • 

Do you forget that, in the very last year, you stood on the 
preeip,v*e of general bankruptcy ? Tour danger was* indeed 
great. You were distressed lb the* affairs pf the East India 
Company ; and you well know what sort of things are in- 
volved in the comprehensive energy of that significant appel- 
lation. am not called upon to enlarge to you on that 
danger, which you thought prefer ypurselves to aggravate, 
and to display to the world with all the parade of indiscreet 
declamation. The monopoly of the most lucrative trades, 
and the possession of imperial revenues, had brought you 
to the verge of beggary and ruin. 8uch was your repre- 
sentation — such, in some measure, was your case. The vent 
often millions of pounds of tliis commodity, now locked up 
by the operation of an injudicious tax, and rotting in the 
warehouses of the company, would have prevented all this 
distress, and all that series of desperate measures which you 
thought yourselves obliged to take in consequence oi it. 
America would have furnished that vent, which no other part 
of the world can furnish but America; where tea is next 
to a necessary of life ; and where the demand grows upon 
the supply. I hope our dear-bought East India committees 
have done us at least so much good, as to let us know, that, 
without a more extensi\e sale of that article, our East India 
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fevenues and acquisitions can have no certain connexion with 
this country. It is through the American trade of tea that 
your East India conquests are to he prevented from crush in q; 
you with their burthen. They are ponderous indeed : anS 
they must have that great country to lean upon, or they 
* tumble upon your head. It is the same folly that has lost 
you at once the benefit of the west and of the east. This 
lolly has thrown open folding-doors to contraband ; and Vtill 
be the means of giving the profits of the trade of <your colonies 
to every nation hut yourselves. Never did a people sulfer so 
much for the emp\;y words of a preamble. It must he given 
up. For on what principle does it stand ? This famous re- 
venue stands, at this hour, on all the debate, as a description 
of revenue not as yet kno\.n in all the comprehensive (but 
too comprehensive) yocabular}^ of finance — apreamhulary tax. 
It is indeed a tax of sopljistry, a tax of pedantry, a tax of 
disputation, a tax of war and rebellion, a tax for anything 
but benefit to the imposers, or Satisfaction to the subject. 

Well ! but whatever it is, gentlemen will force the colonists 
to take the teas. You will force them P Has seven years’ 
strug^e been yet able to for< 2 ,e them ? 0 but it se^ilhs ‘‘ we 

are in the right. The tax is trifling — in effect it is rather an 
exoneration than an imposition ; three-fourths of tlie duty 
formerly payable on teas exported to America is taken orf ; 
the place of collection is 6nly shifted ; instead of the reten- 
tion of a shilling from th€#drawback here, it is three-pence 
custom paid in America.” All this, Sir, is very tru(i. Eut, 
this is the very folly and mischief of the act. Incredible as 
it may seem, you know that you have deliberately tluGwii 
away a large duty which you held secure and quiet in your 
hands, for the vain hope of getting one three-fourths less, 
through every hazard, through certain litigation, and possibly 
through war. 

The manner of proceeding in the duties on paper and glass, 
imposed by the same act, was exactly in the same spirit. 
There are heavy excises on those articles when used in Eng- 
land. On export, these excises are drawn hack. Eut instead 
of withholding the drawback, which might have been done, 
with ease, without charge, without possibility of smuggling ; 
and instead of applying the money (money already in your 
hands) according to your pleasure, you began your operationt 
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in finance by flinging away youyrevenae ; yon aUbwed the 
whole drawback on export, and then you charge the duty, 
(which you had before discharged,) payable ^ in the colonies ; 
where it was certain the collection would devour it to the bon^, 
if any revenue were ever suflfered to be collected at aM. One 
^ spirit pervades and animates the whole mass. 

,, Could anything be a,subject of n^ore just alarm to America, 
than to see you go out of the plain high-road of finance, ana 
give up your^most certain revenues and your clearest interests, 
merely for the sake of insulting your colonies ? No man ever 
doubted that the commodity of tea could bear an imposition 
' of three-pence. But no commodity will bear three-pence, or 
will bear a penny, -rfhen the general feelings of men are irri- 
tated, aud. two millions of people are resolved not to pay. 
The feelings of the colonies were formerly the feelings of 
Great Britain. Theirs were formerly the feelings of Mr. 
Hampden when called upon for the payment of twenty shil- 
lings. Would twenty shillings have mined Mr. Hampden’s 
fortune ? No ! hut the payment of half twbnty shillings, on 
the principle it was demanded, would have made him a slave. 
It is ttei weight of that preanjble, of which you are so fond, 
and not the weight of the duty, that the Americans are un- 
able and unwilling to bear. 

It is then, Sir, upon the principle of this measure, and no- 
thing else, that we are at issue. It is a principle of political 
expediency. Your act of 1767^ asserts, that it is expedient 
. to raise a revenue in America ; your act of 1769, which takes 
away that revenue, contrfidiets the act of 1767 ; and, by some- 
thing much stronger than words, asserts, that it i^ not expe- 
dient. It is a reflection upon your wisdom to persist in a 
Solemn parliamentary declaration of the expediency of any 
object, K)r which, at the same time, you make no sort of pro- 
vision. And pray, Sir, let not this circumatoce escape you ; 
tt is very material; that the preamble of this act, which we 
wish to repeal, is not declaratory of a right, as sqme gentlemen 
seem to a^rgue it ; it is only a recital pf ^eil.eomedienGy of ^ 
certain exercise of a right supposed already to have been as- 
serted ; an exercise you are now contending for by ways and 
means, which you confess, though they wei?e obeyed, tp be 
Utterly insufficient for tbeir purpose. To*u are therefore at 
this moment in the awkward situation of fighting for a phalli 
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toi&; a quiddity.; a tiling .that wams^not onl^ a suhdtance, 
even a nan^ ; for a whi^, whiuh is neither abstract right, 
norprofitaible enpjment* 

They teU you, Sir, that your dignity is tied to it. I know 
not how it ^happens, but this dignity of yours ie a terrible 
’encumbrance to you ; for it has of late been ever at war 
your interest, your equity, and every idea of your policy. 
Show the thing you contend for to be reason j show it to be 
common sense; show it to be the means of attkining some 
useful end ; and then I am content tp allow it what dignity 
you please. But what dignity is derived from the persever- 
ance in absurdity, is more than ever I could discern. The 
honourable geptleman has said well — indeed, in most of his 
general observations I agree with him — he says, that this 
subject does not stand as it did formerly. On, certainly 
not! Every hour you continue on this ill-chosen ground 
your difficulties thicken on you ; and therefore my conclu- 
sion is, remove from a* bad position as quickly as you can. 
The disgrace, and*the necessity of yielding, both of them, grow 
upon you every hour of your delay. 

But** will you repeal the ac?:, says the honourablt^entle- 
man, at this instant when America is in open resistance to 
your authority, and that you have just revived your system of 
taxation ? He thinks he has driven us into a comer. But 
thus pent up, I am content to meet him ; because I enter the 
lists supported by my old •authority, his new friends, the 
ministers themselves. The honourable gentleman remem- 
bers, that about five years ago as great disturbances as the 
present prevailed in America on account of the new taxes. 
Jrhe ministers represented these disturbances as treasonable ; 
and this House thought proper, on that representation, to 
make a famous address for a revival, and for a new applica- 
tion of a statute pf Henry YIII. We besought the king, in 
that well-considered address, to inquire into treason^, and to 
bring the supposed traitors from A merica to Great Britain 
for trial. His IHajesity was pleased graciously to promise a 
compliance with pur request. All the attempts from this 
aide of the Houjse to resist these violences, and to bring about 
a rppeal, were treated with the utmost scorn. An appre- 
hension of the very consequences now stated by the honour- 
able gentleman, was then given aa a reason lor shutting the 
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door against all hope of such an alteration. And ao stpohg 
was the spirit for supporting the new taxes, that Ihe session 
concluded with the following remarkable declaration. After 
stating the vigorous measures which had been pursued, Ae 
speech from the throne proceeds : 

You have assured me of your firm support in the prosecu*- 
tion of them. Nothing^ in my opinion^ could he more likely to 
enable the well-disposed among my subjects in that part of the 
worlds effeotually to discourage and defeat the designs of the 
factious and seditious^ than the hearty concurrence of every 
branch of the legislature^ in maintaining the execution of the 
laws in every part of my dominions. 

After this no mai# dreamt that a repeal under this ministry 
could possibly take place. The honourable gentleman knows 
as w^ell as I, that the idea was utterly exploded by those who 
sway the House. This speech v^s made on the ninth day 
of May, 1769. Tive days after this speech, that is, on the 
13th of the same montl), tht public circular letter, a part of 
w^hich I am going to read to you, was written by Lord Plills- 
borough, secretary of state for the colonies. After reciting 
the substance of the king’s speech, he goes on.thus : ^ 

“ I can take upon me to assurk you^ notwithstanding in- 
sinuations to the contrary,^ from men with factious and sedi- 
tious views, that his Majesty's present administration have at 
no time entertained a design to propose to parliament to lay 
any further taxes upon Amerita for the purpose of RAIS- 
IKH a HEYENIJE ; and that it is at present their intention 
to propose^ the next session of jmrliament^ to take off the duties 
upon glass, paper, and colours, upon consideration of such 
duties having been laid contrary to the true principles of 
comme: ce. 

“ These have always been, and still are, the sentiments of 
/iw Majesty’s present servants ; and by which their conduct in 
respect to America has been governed. And his Majesty re- 
lies upon your prudence and [fidelity for such an explanation 
of bis measures, as may tend to remove the prejudice fi^hich 
have been excited by the misrepresentations of thos& ifiho ar^ 
enemies to the peace and prosperity of Great Britaifi and 
her colonies ; and to re-establish that mutual confidence and 
affection upon which the glory and safety of the Brithh em* 
pire depend.** 
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Here, Sir, is a canonical book of ministerial scripture ; the 
general epistle to the Americans. What does the gentle- 
man say to it ? Here a repeal is promised ; promised with- 
out condition ; and while your authority was actually resist- 
ed. I pass by the public promise of a peer relative to the 
repeal of taxes by this House. I pass by the use of the 
king’s name in a matter of supply, that sacred aiid reserved 
right of the commons. I conceal the ridiculous figure of 
parliament, hurling its thunders at the gigantic*rebellion of 
America ; and then five days after prostrate at the feet of 
those assemblies we affected to despise ; begging them, by 
the intervention of our ministerial sureties, to receive our 
submission, and heartil}'' promising amendment. These might 
have been serious matters formerly ; but we are grown wiser 
than our fethers. Passing, therefore, from the constitutional 
consideration to the mere policy, does not this letter imply, 
that the idea of taxing America for the purpose of revenue 
is an abominable project ; whej# the ministry suppose that 
none \>\it factiom'^on, and with seditious views, could charge 
them with it ? does not this letter adopt and sanctify fhe 
American distinction of taxing for a revenue? does^it not 
formally reject all futur^ taxation on that principle ? does it 
not state the ministerial rejection of such principle of taxa- 
tion, not as the occasional, but the constant, opinion of the 
king’s servants ? does it not say, (I care not how consist- 
ently,) but does it not say, that their conduct with regard to 
America has been always governed by this policy ? It goes a 
great deal further. These excellent and trusty servants of 
the king, justly fearful lest they themselves should have lost 
all credit with the world, bring out the image of their gracious 
sovereign from the inmost and most sacred shrine, and they 
pawn him as a security for their promises. — “ His Majesty 
relies on your prudence and fidelity for such an explanation 
of his measures.” These sentiments of the minister, and these 
measures of his Majesty, can only relate to the principle and 
practice of taxing for a revenue ; and accordingly Lord Bote- 
tourt, stating it as such, did, with great propriety, and in the 
exact spirit of his instructions, endeavour to remove the fears 
• of the Virginian assembly, lest the sentiments, which it seems 
(unknown to the world) had always been those of the minis- 
ters, and by which their conduct in respect Jo America had 
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heen governed, should by some possible revolution, favourable 
to wicked American taxes, be hereafter counteracted. He 
addresses them in this manner : 

It may possibly be objected, that, as his Majesty's pi esent 
administration are not immortal, their successors may be in* 
dined to attempt to undo what the present ministers shall have 
attempted to perform. ; and to that objection 1 can give but 
this answer ; that it is my firm opinion, that the plan I have 
stated to you loill certainly take place ; and that it will never 
he departed from ; and so determined am I for evei to abide 
by it, that 1 will be content to he declared infamous, if 1 do 
not, to the last hour of my life, at all times, in all places, and 
upon all occasions, exert every power with which I either am 
or ever shall he legally im^ested, in order to obtain and main- 
tain for the continent of America, that satisfaction which 1 
have heen authorized to promise *jhis day, by the confidential 
servants of our gracious sovereign, whq to my certain knowledge 
rates his honour so high, that he would rather part with his 
crown, than preserve it by deceit.^ 

A glorious and true character! which (since we suffer his 
ministers with impunity to a.iswer./or his ideas of taxation) 
we ought to make it our business to enable his Majesty to 
preserve in all its lustre. Let him have character, since ours 
18 no more ! Let some part of government be kept in respect ! 

This epistle was not the letter of Lord Hillsborough solely ; 
though he held the official pen. ^ It Avas the letter of the noble 
lord upon the floor and of all the king’s then ministers, who 
(with I think the exception of two only) are his ministers at 
this hour. Tlie very first news that a British parliament 

' A material point is omitted by Mr. Burke m lliis speecb, viz. the 
manner in which the continent received this royal assurance. The as- 
sembly of Virginia, in their address in answer to Lord Botetourt’s speech, 
express themselves thus : “We will not sufler our present hopes, arising 
from the pleasing prospect your Lordship hath so kindly opened and dis- 
played to us, to bedashed by the bitter reflection that an y/t<^wr(9 adminis- 
tration will entertain a wish to depart from that plan which aflbi^s the 
surest and most permanent foundation of public tranquillity and "happi- 
ness. No, my Lord, we are sure our most gracious sovereign, under 
■whatever changes may happen in his confidential servants, ■will remain 
immutable in the ways of truth and justice, and that he is incapable oj 
deceiving his faithful s^Jijects ; and we esteem your Lordship’s information 
not only as warranted, but even sanctified hy the royal d>ord,** 

* Lord North. 
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heard of what it was to do with the duties which it had 
given and granted to the king, was by the publication of tho 
votes of American assemblies. It was in America that your 
resolutions were pre-declared. It was from thence that we 
knew to a certainty, how much exactly, and not a scruple 
tnore or less, we were to repeal. We were unworthy to be 
let into the 8(^cret of our owm conduct. The assemblies had 
confidential communications from liis Majesty’s confidenthl 
servants. "We were nothing but instruments. Do you, after 
this, wonder that you have no Height and no respect in the 
colonies ? After this, are you surprised, that parliament is 
every day and everywhere losing (I feel it with sorrow, I 
utter it with reluctance) that reverential affection, which so 
endearing a name of authority ought ever to carry with it ; 
that you are obeyed solely from respect to the bayonet ; and 
that this House, the grou^^d and pillar of freedom, is itself 
held up only Dy the treacherous under-pinning and clumsy 
buttresses of arbitrary 'power ? • 

If this dignity, •wiiich is to stand in the place of just policy 
and common sense, had been consulted, there was a time for 
preserving it,^iid for reconciling it with any concessien. If 
in the session of 1768, that session of idle terror and empty 
menaces, you had, as you were often pressed to do, repetded 
these taxes ; then your strong operations would have come 
justified and enforced, in case your concessions had been re- 
turned by outrages. But, preposterously, you began with 
violence ; and before terrors could have any effect, either 
good or bad, your ministers immediately begged pardon, and 
promised that repeal to the obstinate Americans, which they 
had refused in an easy, good-natured, complying British par- 
liament. The assemblies, which had been publicly and 
avowedly dissolved for their contumacy, are called together 
to receive your submission. Your ministerial directors blus- 
tered like tragic tyrants here ; and then went mumping with 
a sore leg in America, canting and whining, and complaining 
of faction, which represented them as friends to a revenue 
from the colonies. I hope nobody in this House will here- 
after have the impudence to defend American taxes in the 
name of ministry. The moment they do, with this letter of 
attorney in my hand, I will tell them, in the aiith Prized 
terms, they are wretches, “ with factious and seditious tiews ; 
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enemies to tlie peace and prosperity of the mother country 
and the colonies,** and subverters “ of the mutual affection 
and confidence on which the glory and safety of the British 
empire depend.** 

After this letter, the question is no more on propriety or 
dignity. They are gone already. The faith of your sove- 
reign is pledged for the political principle. The general 
declaration in the letter goes to the whole of it. You must 
therefore either abandon the scheme of taxing ; or you must 
send the ministers tarred and feathered to America, who 
dared to hold out the royal faith for a renunciation 6f all 
taxes for revenue. Them you must punish, or this faith you 
must preserve. Tl/e preservation of this faith is of more 
consequence than the duties on red lead, or white lead, or on 
broken glass, or atlas-ordinary, or demy-fine, or blue royal, or 
bastard, ov fooV s-cap, which you hj»ve given up ; or the three- 
pence on tea which you retained. The letter went stamped 
with the public authority of^chis kingdom. The instructions 
for the colony government go under no other sanction ; and 
America cannot believe, and will not obey you, if you do not 
preserve^ this channel of communication sacred. ^You are now- 
punishing the colonies for acting on distinctions, held out by 
that very ministry which is here shining in riches, in favour, 
and in power; and urging the punishment of the very 
offence to which they had themselves been the tempters. 

Sir, if reasons respecting simply your own commerce, 
which is your own convenience, were the sole ground of the 
repeal of the five duties ; why does Lord Hillsborough, in 
disclaiming in the name of the king and ministry their ever 
having had an intent to tax for revenue, mention it as the 
means “of re-establishing the confidence and affection of 
•the colonies ? *’ Is it a way of soothing others, to assure theii|j 
that you will take good care of yourself? The medium, the 
only medium, for regaining their affection and confidence, 
is, that you will take off something oppressive to their minds. 
Sir, the letter strongly enforces that idea : for though * the 
repeal of the taxes is promised on commercial principles, yet 
the means of counteracting “ the insinuations of men with 
factions and seditious views,’* is, bj a disclaimer of the in- 
tention of taxing for revenue, as a constant, invariable senti- 
ment and rule of conduct in the government of America. 
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I remember that the noble lord on the floor, not in a form- 
er debate to be sure, (it would be disorder jy to refer to it, 

I suppose I read it somewhere,) but the noble lord was 
pleased to say, that he did not conceive how it could enter 
into the head of man to impose such taxes as those of 1767 ; 
I mean those taxes which lie voted for imposing, and voted 
for repealing ; as being taxes contrary to all the principles of 
commence, laid on British manufactures, 

I dare say the noble lord is perfectly well rend, because 
the duty of his particular office requires he should be so, in 
all our revenue laws ; and in the policy which is to be col- 
lected out of them. Now, Sir, when he had read this act of 
American revenue, and a little recoverech from his astonish- 
ment, I suppose he made one rtep retrograde (it is but one) 

• and looked at the act which stands just before in the statute- 
book. The American revenue act is the forty-fifth chapter ; 
the other to which I refer is the forty-fourth of the same 
session. These two acts are botl^to the same purpose ; both 
revenue acts; botli taxing out of the kingdom; and both 
taxing British manufactures exported. As the 45th is an act 
for raising a revenue in j^merica, the 44th is an act for rais- 
ing a revenue in the Isle V)f Man. The two acts perfectly 
agree in all respects, except one. In the act for taxing the. 
Isle of Man, the noble lord will find (not, as in the American 
act, fom* or five articles) but almost the whole hodif of 
British manufactures, taxed from two and a half to fifteen 
'pCT cent,,, and some articles, such as that of spirits, a great 
deal higher. You did not think it uncommercial to tax the 
whole mass of your manufactures, and, let me add, your 
agriculture too ; for, I now recollect, British com is there 
also taxed up to ten fer cent,,, and this too in the very head 
quarters, the very citadel of smuggling, the Isle of Man. 
Now will the noble lord condescend to tell me why he re- 
pealed the taxes on your manufactures sent out to America, 
and not the taxes on the manufactures exported to the Isle 
of Mq,n ? The principle was exactly the same, the objects 
charged infinitely more extensive, the duties, without com- 
parison, higher. Why ? Why, notwithstanding all his child- 
^ish pretexts, ^because the taxes were quietly submitted to in 
the Isle of Man ; and because they raised a flame in Americai 
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Tour reasons were political, not commercial. QPlie re|»eal was 
made, as Lord Hillsborougli’a letter well expresses ii, to re- 
gain “ tbe confidence and afiection of tbe colonies, on which 
the glory and safety of the British empire depend.’* A 
wise and just motive surely, if ever there was such. But 
the mischief and dishonour is, that you have not done what 
you had given the colonies just cause to expect, when your 
ministers disclaimed the idea of taxes for a revenue. There is 
nothing sinjple, nothing manly, nothing ingenuous, open,* de- 
cisive, or steady, in the proceeding, with r^ard either to the 
continuance or the repeal of the taxes. The whole Has an 
air of littleness and fraud. The article of tea is slurred over 
in the circular lettc^, as it were by accident — nothing is'said 
of a resolution either to keep that tax, or to give it up. 
There is no fair dealing in any part of the transaction. 

If you mean to follow your true motive and your public 
faith, give up your tax on tea for raising a revenue, the prin^ 
ciple of which has, in effect^^^ been disclaimed in your name ; 
and which produces you no advantage ; no,^ot a penny. Or, 
if you choose to go on with a poor pretence nistead of a 
solid reason, and will still adhere to your cant of commerce, 
you have ten thousand times more strong commercialVeasons 
for giving up this duty on tea, than for abandoning the fiv^ 
others that you have already renounced. 

The American consumption of teas is annually, I believe, 
worth £300,000 at the least farthing. If you urge the 
American violence as a justification of your perseverance in 
enforcing this tax, you know that you can never answer this 
plain question — Why did you repeal the others given in the 
same act, whilst the very same violence subsist edf — But you 
did not find the violence cease upon that concession. — No! 
because the concession was far short of satisfying the prin- 
ciple which Lord Hillsborough had abjured; or even the^ 
pretence on which the repeal of the other taxes was atl-** 
nounced ; and hecause, by enabling the East India Company 
to open a shop for defeating the American resolution i^ot to 
pay that specific tax, you manifestly showed a hankering after 
the principle of the act which you formerly had renounced. 
Whatever road you take leads to a compliance with this 
motion. It opens to you at the end of every vista. Tout 
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totnme^Bf your policy,, y&txr promises, j our ieasoi/% your 
pretences, your consistency, your inconsistency — all jointly 
oblige you to this repeal* 

. But still it sticks in: our throats, if we go so far, the 
Americans will go farther. “We do not know thfit. "We 
bught, from experience, rather to presume the contrary. I)o 
we not Imow for certain that the Americans are going on as 
fast as possible, whilst we refuse to gratify them ? Can ti^y 
do more, or can they do worse, if we yitdd thi« point ? i 
'tlnnk.this concession will rather fix a turnpike to prevent their 
further progress. It is impossible to answer for bodies of 
men. But I am sure the natural effect of fidelity, clemenc} , 
kindness in governors, is peace, good-will, order, and esteem 
on the pari of the governed. I would certainly, at least, give 
these fair principles a fair trial ; which, since the making of 
this act to this hour, they never have had. 

Sir, the honourable geiitlemarx having snoker what be 
thought necessary upon the n *rro'^ part of the subject, 1 
have given him,*I hope, a satisfactory answer. He next 
presses me by a variety of direct challenges and oblique re- 
nectiops to say something on, the historical part. „vi shall^ 
thei^efore. Sir, open myself fully on that important and deli- 
neate subject ; not for the sake of telling you a long story, 
(which 1 know, Mr. Speaker, you are not particularly fond 
of,) but for the sake of the weighty instruction that, I flatter 
myself, will necessarily result from it. I shall not be longer, 
if I can help it’ than so serious a matter requires. 

Permit me then, Sir, to lead your attention very far back ; 
back to the act of navigation ; the corner-stone of the policy 
of this country with regard to its colonies. Sir, that policy 
was, from the beginning, purely commercial ; and the com- 
mercial system was wholly restrictive. It was the system of 
a monopoly. No trade was let loose from that constraint, 
but merely to enable the colonists to dispose of what, in the 
course of your trade, you could not take ; or to enable them 
to dispose of such articles as we forced upon them, and for 
which, without some degree of liberty, they could not pay. 
Hence all your specific and detailed enumerations : hence the 
innumerable checks and counterchecks ; hence that infinite 
variety of paper chains by which you bind together this 
complicated system of the colonies. This principle of com- 
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inercial monopoly runs through no less than twenty-nine acts 
of parliament, from the year 1660 to the unfortunate period 
of 1764. 

In all those acts the system of commerce is established, as 
that, from whence alone you proposed to make the colonies 
contribute (I mean directly and by the operation of your 
superintending legislative power) to the strength of the em- 
pire. I venture to say, that during that whole period, a 
parliamentary revenue from thence was never once in con- 
templation. Accordingly, in all the number of laws passed 
with regard to the plantations, the words which distinguish 
revenue laws, specifically as such, were, I think, premeditately 
avoided. I do not ^say. Sir, that a form of words alters the 
nature of the law, or abridges the power of the lawgiver. It 
certainly does not. However, titles and formal preambles 
are not always idle words ; and the lawyers frequently argue 
from them. I state these facts {o show, not what was your 
right, but what has been yqur settled policy. Our revenue 
laws have usually a iitle, purporting their being grants ; and 
the words give and grant usually precede the enacting parts. 
Although duties were imposed on America i^, acts of King 
Charles 11. and in acts of King William, no one title of giving 
an aid to his Majesty,” or any other of the usual titles to 
revenue acts, was to be found in any of them till 1764 ; nor 
were the words “ give and grant ” in any preamble until the 
6th of Oeorge .11. However, the title of this act of George 
11., notwithstanding the words of donation, considers it 
merely as a regulation of trade, “ an act for the better secur- 
ing of the trade of his Majesty’s sugar colonies in America.” 
This act was made on a compromise of all, and at the express 
desire of a part, of the colonies themselves. It was therefore 
in some measure with their consent; and having a title di- 
rectly purporting only a commercial regulation^ and being in 
truth nothing more, the words were passed by, at a time 
when no jealousy was entertained, and things were little 
scrutinized. Even Governor Bernard, in his second printed 
letter, dated in 1763, gives it as his opinion, that “ it was an 
act of prohibition^ not of revenue.” This is certainly true, 
that no act avowedly for the purpose of revenue, a’ad with 
the ordinary title and recital taken together, is found in the 
statute book until the year 1764. JUl before, this period 
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Stood on commercial regulation restrar^t. The scheme 
of a colony revenue by British authority appe^iired therefore 
to the Americans in the light of a great innovation ; the words 
of Governor Bernard’s ninth letter, written in Nov. 1765, 
state this idea very strongly; “ it must,” says he, “ have been 
TBupposed, such an innovation as a parliamientanry taxatkm 
would cause a great alarm^ and meet with much opposition in 
most parts of America ; it was quite new to the people, and 
had no visihle hounds set to it.” After stating ihe weakness 
of government there, Le says, “ was this a time to introduce 
so great a novelty as a parliamentary inland taxation in 
America ? ” Whatever the right might have been, this mode 
of using it was absolutely new in policy and practice. 

Sir, they who are friends to the schemes of American re- 
venue say, that the commercial restraint is full as hard a law 
for America to live under. I think so too. I think it, if 
uncompensated- to be a condition of as rigorous servitude as 
men can be subject to. But A: lerica bore it from the funda- 
mental act of navigation until 1764. Why ? because men 
do bear the inevitable constitution of their original nature 
with all its infirmities. The act of navigation attended the 
colonies from their infdhcy, grew with their growth, and 
strengthened with their strength. They were confirmed in 
obedience to it, even more by usage than by law. They 
scarcely liad remembered a time when they w^ere not subject 
to such restraint. Besides, '* hey were indemnified for it by a 
pecuniary compensation. Their monopolist happened to be 
one of the richest men in the world. By his immense capi- 
tal (primarily employed, not for their benefit, but his own) 
they were enabled to proceed with their fisheries, their agri- 
culture, their ship-building, (and their trade too within the 
limits,) in such a manner as got far the start of the slow, 
languid operations of unassisted nature. This capital was a 
hot-bed to them. Nothing in the history of mankind is like 
their progress. Bor my part, I never cast an eye. on their 
flourishing commerce, and their cultivated and commodious 
life, but they seem to me rather ancient nations grown to per- 
fection through a long series of fortunate events, and a train 
of successful industry, accumulating wealth in many centuries, 
than the colonies of yesterday ; than a set of miserable out- 
casts, a few years ago, not so much sent as thrown out, on 
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the bleak and barren shore of a desolate wilderness, three 
thousand miles from all civilized intercourse. 

All this was done by England, whilst England pursued 
trade, and forgot revenue. You not only acquired commerce, 
but you actually created the very objects of trade in America ; 
and by that creation you raised the trade of this kingdom at 
least fourfold. America had the compensation of your 
capital, which made her bear her servitude. She had another 
compensation, which you are now going to take away from 
her. She had, except the commercial restraint, every charac- 
teristic mark of a tree people in all her internal concerns. 
She had the image of the British constitution. She had the 
substance. She was taxed by her own representatives. She 
chose most of her own magistrates. She paid them all. She 
had in effect the sole disposal of her own internal govern- 
ment. This whole state of conj^mercial servitude and civil 
liberty, taken together, is certainly not perfect freedom ; but 
comparing it with the ordin iry circuln stances of human na- 
ture, it was a happy and a liberal condition. 

I know. Sir, that great and not unsuccessful pains have 
been taken to inflame our minds by an outcry^ in this House 
and out of it, that in America the act of navigation nei- 
ther is, nor ever was, obeyed. But if you take the colonies 
through, I affirm, that its authority never was disputed ; 
that it was nowhere disputed for any length of time ; and, 
on the whole, that it was well cbserved. Wherever the act 
pressed hard, many individuals indeed evaded it. This is no- 
thing. These scattered individuals newer denied the law, 
and never obeyed it. Just as it happens whenever the laws 
of trade, whenever the laws of revenue, press hard upon 
the people in England ; in that case all your shores are 
iull of contraband. Your right to give a monopoly to the 
East India Company, your right to lay immense duties on 
French brandy, are not disputed in England. You do not 
make this charge on any man. But you know that there is 
not a creek from Pentland Frith to the Isle of Wight, in 
which they do not smuggle immense quantities of teas. East 
India goods, and brandies. I take it for granted, that the au- 
thority of Governor Bernard in this point is indisputable. 
Speaking of these laws as they regarded that part of Ame- 
rica now in so unhappy a condition, he says, “ I believe they 
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are nowhere better supported than in this province ; 1 
do not pretend that it is entirely free from a breach of 
these laws ; but that such a breach, if discovered, is justly 

E unished.” What more can you say of the obedience to anj 
iws in any country ? An obedience to these laws formed 
the acknowledgment, instituted by yourselves, for your 
superiority; and was the payment you originally imposed 
for your protection. 

whether you were right or wrong in estaWshing the 
colonies on the principles of commercial monopoly, rather 
than on that of revenue, is at this day a problem of mere 
peculation. You cannot have both by the same authority. 
To join together the restraints of an universal internal and 
external monopoly, with an universal internal and external 
taxation, is an unnatural union; perfect, uncompensated 
slavery. You have long since decided for yourself and 
them ; and you and they Have prospered exceedingly under 
that decision. • ^ 

This nation, Sii, never thought of departing from that 
choice until the period immediately on the close of the last 
war. Then a ^scheme of government new in many,, things 
seemed to have been adopted. ‘1 saw, or I thought I saw, 
several symptoms of a great change, whilst I sat in your 
gallery, a good while before I had the honour of a seat in 
this Hou ■ie. At that period the necessity was established of 
keeping up no less than twei^ty new regiments, with twenty 
colonels capable of seats in this House. This scheme was 
adopted with very general applause from all sides, at the 
very time that, by your conquests in America, your danger 
from foreign attempts in that part of the world was much 
lessened, or indeed rather quite over. When this huge in- 
crease of military establishment was resolved on, a revenue 
was to be found to support so great a burthen. Country 
gentlemen, the great patrons of economy, and the great re- 
sisters of a standing armed force, would not have entered 
with much alacrity into the vote for so large and so expensive 
an army, if they had been very sure that they were to con- 
tinue to pay for it. But hopes of another kind were held 
out to them ; and in particular, I well remember, that Mr. 
Townshend, in a brilliant harangue on this subject, did dazzle 
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them, by playing before their eyes the image of a revenue to 
be raised in America. 

Here began to dawn the first glimmerings of this new 
colony system. It appeared more distinctly afterwards, 
when it was devolved upon a person to whom, on other ac- 
counts, this country owes very great obligations. I do be- 
lieve, that he had a very serious desire to benefit the public. 
But with no small study of the detail, he did not seem to 
have his vifiw, at least equally, carried to the total circuit of 
our affairs. He generally considered his objects in lights 
that were rather too detached. Whether the business of an 
American revenue was imposed upon him altogether ; whether 
it was entirely the result of his own speculation ; or, what is 
more probable, tha*b his own ideas rather coincided with the 
instructions he had received ; certain it is, that, with the 
best intentions in the world, he first brought this fatal scheme 
into form, and established it by%ct of parliament. 

* JiTo man can believe, that^ at this. time of day I mean to 
lean on the venerable memory of a great jpan, whose loss we 
deplore in common. Our little party differences have been 
long a|;o composed ; and I have acted more with him, and 
certainly with more pleasuie with him, than ever I acted 
against him. Undoubtedly Mr. Grenville was a first-rate 
figure in this country. With a masculine understanding, 
and a stout and resolute heart, he had an application undis- 
sipated and unwearied. He too^ public business, not as a duty 
which he was to fulfil, but as a pleasure he was to enjoy ; 
and he seemed to have no delight out of this House, except 
ill such things as some way related to the business that was 
to be done within it. If he was ambitious, I will say this 
for him, his ambition was of a noble and generous strain. It 
was to raise himself, not by the low, pimping politics of a 
court, but to win his way to power, through the laborious 
gradations of public service ; and to secure to himself a well- 
earned rank in parliament, by a thoroi gh knowledge of its 
constitution, and a perfect practice in all its business. 

Sir, if such a man fell into errors, it must be from defects 
not intrinsical ; they must be rather sought in the particular 
habits of his life ; which, though they do not alter the ground- 
work of character, yet tinge it with their own hue. He was 
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bred in a profession. He was bred to the law, whicli is, in 
my opinion, one of the first and noblest of human sciences; 
a science which does more to quicken and invigorate the 
understanding, than all the other kinds of learning put to- 
gether ; but it is not apt, except in persons very happily bom, 
to open and to liberalize the mind exactly in the same pro- 
portion. Passing from that study he did not go very* largely 
into the world ; but plunged into business ; 1 mean into tho 
business of office; and the limited and fixed mtdhods and 
forms established there. Much knowledge is to be had un- 
doubtedly in that line ; and there is no knowledge which is 
not valuable. But it may be truly said, that men too much 
conversant in office are rarely minds of/^remarkable enlarge- 
ment. Their habits of office a^e apt to give them a turn to 
' think the substance of business not to be much more import- 
ant than the forms in whi^h it is conducted. These forms 
are adapted to ordinary occasions; and therefore persons 
who are nurtured in office do adi^irably well as long as things 
go on in their common order ; but when the high roads are 
broken up, and the waters out, when a new and troubled 
scene Is opened, and the file affords no precedent, t^^en it is 
that a greater knowledge of mankind, and a far more exten- 
sive comprehension of things, is requisite, than ever office 
gave, or than office can ever give. Mr. Grenville thought 
better of the wisdom and power of human legislation than 
in truth it deserves. Pie , ponceived, and many conceived 
along with him, that the nourishing trade of this country 
was greatly owing to law and institution, and not quite so 
much to liberty ; for but too many are apt to believe regula- 
tion to be commerce, and taxes to be revenue. Among re- 
gulations, that which stood first in reputation was his idol. 
1 mean the act of navigation. He has often professed it to 
be so. The policy of that act is, I readily admit, in many 
respects, well understood. But I do say, that if the act be 
suffered to run the full length of its principle, and is not 
changed and modified according to the change of times and 
the fluctuation of circumstances, it must do great mischief, 
and frequently even defeat its own purpose. 

After the w^ar, and in the last years of it, the trade of 
America had increased far beyond the speculations of the 
most sanguine imaginations. It sw^elled out on every side. 
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[t lilled all its proper channels to the brim. It overflowed 
with a rich redundance, and breaking its banks on the right 
and on the left, it spread out upon some places where it was 
indeed improper, upon others where it was only irregular. 
It is the nature of all greatness not to be exact ; and great 
trade will always be attended with considerable abuses. The 
contraband will always keep pace in some measure with the 
fair trade. It should stand as a fundamental maxim, that no 
vulgar precaution ought to be employed in the cure of evils, 
which are closely connected with the cause of our prosperity. 
Perhaps this great person turned his eyes somewhat less 
than w'as just towards the incredible increase of the fair 
.trade ; and looked with something of too exquisite a jealousy 
towards the contraband. He certainly felt a singular degree 
of anxiety on the subject ; and even began to act from that 
passion earlier than is commonlj imagined. Por whilst he 
was first lord of the admiralty, though not strictly called 
tipon in his official line, he presented- a very strong memorial 
to the lords of the treasury, (my Lord Bui e was then at the 
liead of the board,) heavily complaining of the growth of the 
illicit cgimmerce in America. !Some mischief happened even 
at that time from this over*earnest zeal. *Mucli greater 
happened afterwards, wffien it operated with greater power 
in the highest department of the finances. The bonds of the 
act of navigation were straitened so raiich, that America was 
on the point of having no trade^ either contraband or legiti- 
mate. They found, under the construction and execution 
then used, the act no longer tying, but actually strangling 
them. All this coming wdth new enumerations of commo- 
dities ; with regulations which in a manner put a stop to the 
mutual coasting intercourse of the coloiues : with the ap- 
pointment of courts of admiralty under various improper 
circumstances ; with a sudden extinction of the paper cur- 
rencies j with a compulsory provision for the quartering of 
soldiers ; the people of America thought themselves proceeded 
against as delinquents, or, at best, as people under suspicion 
of delinquency ; and in such a manner as, they imagined, 
their recent services in the war did not at all merit. Any 
of these innumerable regulations, perhaps, would not have 
alartiK^d alone ; some might be thought reasonable ; the mill- 
titude struck them with terror. 
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But the grand manoeuvre' in i/hat business of new regu- 
lating the colonies, was the 16th act of the fourth of G-eorge 
III. ; which, besides containing several of the matters to 
which I have just alluded, opened anew principle ; and heie 
properly began the second period of the policy of this coun- 
try with regard to the colonies ; by which the scheme of a 
regular plantation parliamentary revenue was adopted in 
theory, and settled in practice. A revenue not substituted^' 
in the place of, but superadded to, a monopoly ; v; hich mono- 
poly w^as enforced at the same time with additional strictness, 
and the execution put into military hands. 

This act, Sir, had for the first time the title of “ granting 
duties in the colonies and plantations of America;” and for 
the first time it was asserted in the preamble, “ that it was 
J^ist and necessary that a revenue should be raised there.” 
Then came the technical words of giving and granting,” and 
thus a complete American revenue act was made in all tho 
forms, and with a full avowal of the right, equity, policjr, and 
even necessity of* taxing the colonies, without any formal 
consent of theirs. There are contained also in the preamble 
to that* act th^se very remarkable words — the comiuQns, &c. 
— “being desirous to nfake some provision in the present 
session of parliament towards raising tlie said revenue.” By 
these words it appeared to the colonies, that this act was 
but a beginning of sorrowrs ; that every session was to pro- 
duce something of the same , kind ; that we were to go on, 
from day to day, in charging them with such taxes as we 
pleased, for such a military force as we should think proper. 
Had this plan been pursued, it was evident that the provincial 
assemblies, in whicli the Americans felt all their portion of 
importance, and beheld their sole image of freedom, were 
ipso facto annihilated. This ill prospect before them seemed 
to be boundless in extent, and endless in duration. Sir, they 
were not mistaken. The ministry valued themselves 'when 
this act passed, and when they gave notice of the stamp act, 
that both of the duties came very short of their ideas of 
American taxation. Great was the applause of this measure 
here. In England we cried out for new taxes on America, 
whilst they cried out that they were nearly crushed with 
those which the war and their own grants had brought upon 
them. 
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Sir, it has been said in the debate, that when the first 
American revenue act (the act in 1764, imposing the port 
duties) passed, the Americans did not object to the principle. 
It is true they touched it but very tenderly. It was not a 
direct attack. They were, it is true, as yet novices ; as yet 
unaccustomed to direct attacks upon any of the rights of 
parliament. The duties were port duties, like those they 
had been accustomed to bear ; with this difference, that the 
title was not the same, the preamble not the same, and the 
spirit altogether unlike. But of what service is this ob- 
servation to the cause of those that make it ? It is a full 
refutation of the pretence for their present cruelty to 
America ; for it shews, out of their own mouths, that our 
colonies were backward to enter into the present vexatious 
and ruinous controversy. 

There is also another circulation abroad, (spread with a 
malignant intention, which 1 cannot attribute to those who 
say the same thing in this Jlouse,) that Mr. G-renville gave 
the colony agents an option for their assemblies to tax 
themselves, which they had refused. I find that much stress 
is laid this, as a fact. However, it happen^; neitheV to be 
true nor possible. I will observe •first, that Mr. Grenville 
never thought fit to make this apology for himself in the in- 
numerable debates that were had upon the subject. He 
might have proposed to the colony agents, that they should 
agree in some mode of taxation* as the ground of an act of 
parliament. But he never could have proposed that they 
should tax themselves on requisition, which is the assertion 
of the day. Indeed, Mr. Grenville well knew, that the 
colony agents could have no general powers to consent to 
it ; and they had no time to consult their assemblies for par- 
ticular powers, before he passed his first revenue act. If you 
compare dates, you will find it impossible. Burthened as 
the agents knew the colonies were at that time, they could 
not give the least hope of such grants. His own favourite 
governor was of opinion that the Americans were not then 
taxable objects ; 

“ JVbr was the time less favourable to the equity of szich a 
taxation, I dorCt mean to dispute the reasonableness oj 
America contributing to the charges of Great Britain when 
^he is able ; nor, I believe, vyould the Americans themselves 
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have disputed at a proper time and season. But it should 
he considered that the American governments themselves have, 
in the prosecution of the late war^ contracted very large debts ; 
which it will take some years to pay off, and in the mean time 
occasion very burdensome taxes for that purpose only. For 
^instance, this government, which is ai much beforehand as my, 
raises every year £37,500 sterling for sinking their debt, and 
must continue it for four years longer at least before it will be 
clear"^ 

These are the words of Grovernor Bernard’s letter to a 
member of the old ministry, and which he has since printed. 
Mr. Q-renville could not have made this proposition to the 
agents, for another reason. He was of € pinion, which he has 
declared in this house an hunared times, that the colonies 
could not legally grant any revenue to the crown ; and that 
infinite mischiefs would be. the consequence of such a power. 
When Mr. Grenville had passed the first revenue act, and in 
the same session had made thistHouse come to a resolution 
for laying a stamp duty on America, between that time and 
the passing the stamp act into a law, he told a considerable 
and most respectable merchant, a member of this Homie, whom 
I am truly sorry 1 do not now see in his place, when he repre- 
sented against this proceeding, that if the stamp duty was 
disliked, he was willing to exchange it for any other equally 
productive ; but that, if he objected to the Americans being 
taxed by parliament, he miglit save himself the trouble of the 
discussion, as he was determined on the measure. This is 
the fact, and, if you please, I will mention a very unques- 
tionable authority for it. 

Thus, Sir, I have disposed of this falsehood. But false- 
hood has a perennial spring. It is said, that no conjecture 
could be made of the dislike of the colonies to the principle. 
This is as untrue as the other. After the resolution of the 
House, and before the passing of the stamp act, the colonies 
of Massachusetts Bay and New York did send remonstrances, 
objecting to this mode of parliamentary taxation. What 
was the consequence ? They were suppressed ; they were 
put under the table, notwithstanding an order of council to 
the contrary, by the ministry which composed the very coun- 
cil that had made the order : and thus the House proceeded 
to its business of taxing without the least regular knovledge 
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of the objections which were made to it. But to give that 
House its due, it was not over-desirous to receive iuform- 
ation, or to hear remonstrance. On the 15th of Eebruary, 
1765, whilst the stamp act was under deliberation, they re- 
fused with scorn even so much as to receive four petitions 
presented from so respectable colonies as Connecticut, BhodC’ 
Island, Virginia, and Carolina ; besides one from the traders 
of Jamaica. As to the colonies, they had no alternative left 
to them, btit to disobey ; or to pay the taxes imposed by 
that parliament which was not suffered, or did not suffer 
itself, even to hear them remonstrate upon the subject. ^ 
This was the state of the colonies before his Majesty 
thought fit to chaiuge his ministers. It stands upon no 
authority of mine. It is proved by uncontrovertible records. 
The honourable gentleman has desired some of us to lay our 
hands upon our hearts, and answer to his queries upon the 
historical part of this consideration ; and by his manner (as 
well as my eyes could discern it) he seemed to address him- 
self to me. ** 

Sir, I will answer him as clearly as I am able, and with 
great anness ; I have nothing to conceal. In the year 
sixty-five, being in a very private station, far enough from 
any line of business, and not having the honour of a seat in 
this House, it was my fortune, unknowing and unknown to 
the then ministry, by the intervention of a common friend, 
to become connected with a very noble person, and at the 
head of the treasury department. It was indeed in a situa- 
tion of little rank and no consequence, suitable to the medi- 
ocrity of my talents and pretensions. But* a situation near 
enough to enable me to see, as well as others, what was going 
on ; and I did see in that noble person such sound principles, 
such an enlargement of mind, such clear and sagacious sense, 
and such unshaken fortitude, as have bound me, as well as 
others much better than me, by an inviolable attachment to 
him from that time forward. Sir, Lord Rockingham very 
early in that summer received a strong representation from 
many weighty English merchants and manufacturers, from 
governors of provinces and commanders of men of war, 
against almost the whole of the American commercial regu- 
lations : and particularly with regard to the total ruin w hich 
was threatened to the Spanish trade. I believe. Sir, the 
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noble lord soon saw hia way in Ibis business. But he did 
not rashly determine against acts which it might bo supposed 
were the result of much deliberation. However, Sir, he 
scarcely began to open the ground, when the whole veteran 
body of office took the alarm. A violent outcry of all (ex- 
cept those who knew and felt the mischief) was raised against 
any alteration. On one hand, his 'attempt was a direct vio- 
lation of treaties and public law; on the other, the act of 
navigation and all the corps of trade laws were arawn up in 
array against it. « 

Uhe first step the noble lord took, was to have the opinion 
of his excellent, leaded, and ever-lamented friend the late 
Mr. Yorke, then attorney-general, on^the point of law. 
When he knew that formaUy and officially, which in sub- 
^Stance he had known before, he immediately despatched or- 
ders to redress the grievan^ie. But I will say it for the then 
minister, he is of that constitution of mind, that I know he 
would have issued, on ‘the sam« critical occasion, the very 
same orders, if th5 acts of trade had been, as they were not, 
directly against him ; and would have cheerfully submitted 
to the equity df parliamqpt foriliis indemnity. 

On the conclusion of this business of the Spankh trade, 
the news of the troubles, on account of the stamp act, arrived 
in England. It was not until the end of October that these 
accounts were received. No sooner had the sound of that 
mighty tempest reached us ^n England, than the whole of 
the then opposition, instead of feeling humbled by the un- 
happy issue of their measures, seemed to be infinitely elated, 
and cried out, that the ministry, from envy to the glory of 
their predecessors, were prepared to repeal the stamp act. 
Near nine years after, the honourable gentleman takes quite 
opposite ground, and now challenges me to put my hand to 
my heart, and say, whether the ministry had resolved on the 
repeal till a considerable time after the meeting of parlia- 
ment. Though I do not very well know what the honour- 
able gentleman wishes to infer from the admission, or from 
the denial, of this fact, on which he so earnestly adjures me ; 
I do put my hand on my heart, and assure him, that they did 
not come to a resolution directly to repeal. They weighed 
this matter as its difficulty and importance required. They 
considered maturely among themselves. They consulted 
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with all who could give advice or information. It was not 
determined until a little before the meeting of parliament ; 
but it was determined, and the main lines of their own plan 
marked out, before that meeting. Two questions arose — (I 
hope I am not going into a narrative troublesome to the 
House) — 

cry of, Gro on, go on.] 

The first of the two considerations was, whether the repeal 
should be total, or whether only partial ; taking out every- 
thing burthensome and productive, and reserving only an 
empty acknowledgment, such as a stamp on cards or ^ce. 
The other question was, on w'hat principle the act should be 
repealed? On thia.jhead also two principles were started. 
One, that the legislative rights of this country, with regard 
to America, were not entire, but had certain restrictions and’ 
limitations. The other principle was, that taxes of this kind 
were contrary to the fundamental principles of commerce on 
which the colonies were founded ; and contrary to every idea 
of political equity ; by which equity we ai’e bound, as much 
as possible, to extend the spirit and benefit of the British 
constitvt->ion to every part the British dominions. The 
option, both of the measure, and of the principle of repeal, 
was made before the session ; and I wonder how any one^can 
read the king’s speech at the opening of that session, with- 
out seeing in that speech both the repeal and the declaratory 
act very sufilciently crayoned out. Those who cannot see 
this can see nothing. 

Surely the honourable gentleman wiU not think that a 
great deal less time than was then employed ought to have 
been spent in deliberation, when be ennsiders that the news 
of the troubles did not arrive till towards the end of October. 
The parliament sat to fill the vacancies on the 14th day of 
December, and on business the 14th of the following January. 

Sir, a partial repeal, or, as the hon ton of the court then 
was, a modification^ w^ould have satisfied a timid, unsystem- 
atic, procrastinating ministry, as such a measure has since 
done such a ministry. A modification is the constant re- 
source of weak, un deciding minds. To repeal by the denial 
of our right to tax in the preamble, (and this too did not 
want advisers,) would have cut, in the heroic style, the 
Gordian kr.ot with a sw’ord. Either measure woiud have 
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cost no more than a day’s debate. Eut when the total re- 
peal was adopted; and adopted on principles of policy, of 
equity, and of commerce; this plan made it necessary to 
enter into many and difficult measures. It became necessary 
to open a very large field of evidence commensurate to these 
extensive views. But then this labour did knight’s service. 
It opened the eyes of several to the true state of the Ame^ 
rican affairs ; it enlarged their ideas ; it removed prejudices ; 
and it conciliated the opinions and affections of ^men. The 
noble lord, who then took the lead in administration, my hon- 
ourable friend ^ under me, and a right honourable gentleman,^ 
(if Ife will not reject his share, and it was a large one, of this 
business,) exerted the most laudable industry in bringing 
before you the fullest, most impartial, and least garbled 
body of evidence that ever wat produced to this House. I 
think the inquiry lasted iu the committee for six weeks ; 
and, at its conclusion, this itouse, by an independent, noble, 
spirited, and unexpected majority; by a majority that wilt 
redeem all the ac^ ever done by majorities in parliament ; 
in the teeth of all the old mercenary Swiss of state, in de- 
spite of* all the speculators and augurs of political e'^ents, in 
defiance of the \\ hole embattled legion of veteran pensioners 
and practised instruments of a court, gave a total repeal to 
the stamp act, and (if it had been so permitted) a lasting 
peace to this wliole empire. 

I state, Sir, these particulars, because this act of spirit and 
fortitude has lately been, in the circulation of the season, 
and ill some hazarded declamations in this House, attributed 
to timidity. If, Sir, the conduct of ministry, in proposing 
the reqieal, had arisen from timidity with regard to them- 
selves, it would have been greatly to be condemned. Inter- 
ested timidity disgraces as much in the cabinet, as personal 
timidity does in the field. But timidity, witli regard to the 
well-being of our country, is heroic virtue. The noble lord 
who then conducted affairs, and his worthy colleagues, whilst 
they trembled at the prospect of such distresses as you have 
since brought upon yourselves, were not afraid steadily to 
look in the face that glaring and dazzling influence at which 
the eyes of eagles have blenched. He looked in tlie face one 
of the ablest, and, let me say, not the most scrupulous, op- 
* Mr. Dowdeswell. ^ General Conway. 
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positions, that perhaps ever was in this House ; and with- 
stood it, unaided by even one of the usual supports of ad- 
ministration. He did this when he repealed the stamp act^ 
He looked in the face of a person he had long respected and 
regarded, and whose aid was then particularly wanting ; I 
mean Lord Chatham. He did this when he passed the de- 
claratory act. 

It is now given out for the usual purposes by the usual 
emissaries,® that Lord Kockingham aid not consent to the 
repeal of this act until he was bullied into it by Lord Chat- 
ham ; and the reporters have gone so far as publicly to assert, 
in a hundred companies, that the honourable gentleman 
under the gallery,' who proposed the repeal in the American 
committee, had another set of resolutions in his pocket direct- 
ly the reverse of those he moved. These artifices of a de®’ 
perate cause are at this time spread abroad, with incredible 
care, in every part of the town, from the highest to the lowest 
companies ; as if the industrj^ of the circulation were to make 
amends for the absurdity of the report. • 

Sir, whether the noble lord is of a complexion to be bullied 
by Lor^. Chatham, or by any man, I must submit to those 
who know him. I confess, when 1 look back to that time, I 
consider him as placed in one of the most trying situations in 
which, perhaps, any man ever stood. In the House of Peers 
there were very few of the ministry, out of the noble lord’s 
own particular connexion, (except Lord Egmont, who acted, 
as far as I could discern, an honourable and manly part,) 
that did not look to some other future arrangement, which 
warped his politics. There were in both Houses new and 
menacing appearances, that might very naturally drive any 
other, than a most resolute minister, from his measure or 
from his station. The household troops openly revolted. 
The allies of ministry (those, I mean, who supported some of 
their measures, but refused responsibility for any) endea- 
voured to undermine their credit, and to take ground that 
must be fatal to the success of the very cause which they 
would be thought to countenance. The question of the re- 
peal was brought on by ministry in the committee of this 
House, in the very instant when it was known that more than 
one court negotiation was carrying on with the heads of the 
* General Conway. 
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opposition. Everything, upon every side, was full of traps 
and mines. Eartt beloiv shook ; heaven above menaced , all 
the elements of ministerial safety were dissolved. It was in 
the midst of this chaos of plots and counter-plots ; it was in 
the midst of this complicated warfare ag^st public opposi- 
tion and private treachery, that the firmness of that noble per- 
son was put to the proof! He never stirred from his ground ; 
no, not an inch He remained ' fixed and determined, in prin- 
ciple, in measure, and in conduct. He practised ’do manage- 
ments. He secured no retreat. He sought no apology. 

I will likewise do justice, I ought to do it, to the honour- 
able gentleman who led us in this House.^ Ear from the 
duplicity wickedly charged on him, he acted his part with 
alacrity and resolution. We all felt inspired by the example 
Lc gave us, down even to my sell, the weakest in that phalanx. 
I declare for one, 1 knew well enough (it could not be con- 
cealed from anybody) the true state of things ; but, in my 
life, I never came with so much .‘spirits into this House It 
was a time for a m^n to act in. We had powerful enemies ; 
but we had faithful and determined friends ; and a glorious 
cause. “We ha^j a great battle to fight \ but we had means 
of fighting ; not as now, tv^hen our arms are tied behind us. 
We did fight that day, and conquer. 

I remember, Sir, with a melancholy pleasure, the situation 
of the honourable gentleman ^ who made the motion for the 
repeal ; in that crisis, when the whole trading interest of 
this empire, crammed into your lobbies, with a trembling and 
anxious expectation, waited, almost to a winter’s return of 
light, their fate from your resolutions. When, at length, 
you had determined in their favour, and your doors, thrown 
open, showed them the figure of their deliverer in the well 
earned triumph of his important victory, from the whole of 
that grave multitude there arose an involuntary hurst of 
gratitude and transport. They jumped upon him like chil- 
dren on a long absent father. They clung about him as cap- 
tives about their redeemer. All England, all America, joined 
to his applause. Nor 4id he seem insensible to the best of 
all earthly rewards, the love and admiration of his fellow- 
citizens. Hope elevated md joy brightened his crest, 1 stood 
‘ General Conway. 
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near him ; and his face, to use the expression of the Scripture 
of the first martyr, “his face was as if it had been the 
face of an angel.*’ I do not know how others feel ; but if I 
had stood in that situation, I nevey would have exchanged 
it for all that kings in their profusion could bestow. I did 
hope that that day’s danger and honour would have been a 
bond to hold us all together for ever. But, alas ! that, with 
other pleasing visions, is long since vanished. 

Sir, this^act of supreme magnanimity has been represented, 
as if it had been a measure of an administration, that having 
no scheme of their own, took a middle line, pilfered a bit 
from one side and a bit from the other. Sir, they took no 
middle lines. They difiered fundamentally from the schemes 
of both parties ; but they preserved the objects of both. 
They preserved the authority of G-reat Britain. They pre- 
served the equity of Q-reat Britain. They made the declara- 
tory act ; they repealed the stamp act. They did both fully ; 
because the declaratory ac^ was ivilJiout qualification; and 
the repeal of the stamp act total. This they did in the situ- 
ation I have described. 

Now,. Sir, what will the adversary say to both these acts? 
If the principle of the declaratory act was not good, the 
principle we are contending for this day is monstrous. If 
the principle of the repeal was not gooa, why are we not at 
war for a real, substantial, effective revenue ? If both were 
bad, why has this ministry incu^red all the inconveniencies of 
both and of all schemes ? Why have they enacted, repealed, 
enforced, yielded, and now attempt to enforce again ? 

Sir, I think I may as well now, as at any other time, speak 
to a certain matter of fact, not who^ unrelated to the ques- 
tion under your consideration. We, who would persuade 
you to revert to the ancient policy of this kingdom, labour 
under the effect of this short current phrase, which the court 
Jeaders have given out to all their corps, in order to take 
away the credit of those who would prevent you from that 
frantic war you are going to wage upon your colonies. Their 
cant is this ; “ All the disturbances in America have been 
created by the repeal of the stamp act.” I suppress for a 
moment my indignation at the falsehood, baseness, and ab- 
surdity of this most audacious assertion. Instep of 
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marking on tbo motives and character of thost; 'who have 
issued it for circulation, I will clearly lay before you the state 
of America, antecedently to that repeal ; after the repeal ; and 
since the renewal of the schemes of American taxation. 

It is said, that the disturbances, if there were any, before 
the repeal, were slight ; and without difficulty or inconve" 
nience might have been supp^ssed. For an answer to this 
assertion I will send you to the great author amd patron pf 
the stamp act, who certainly meaning well to the authority 
of this country, and fully apprized of the state of that, made, 
before a repeal was so much as agitated in this House, the 
motion which is on your journals ; and which, to save the 
clerk the trouble of turning to it, I will now read to you. 
It was for an amendment to the address of the 17th of De- 
cember, 1765 ; 

“ To express our just tjsentment and indignation at the 
outrages, tumults, and insurrections which have been excited 
and carried on in North America ; and at the resistance given, 
by open and rebellious force, to the execution of the laws in 
that part of his Majestfs dominions. And to assure his Ma- 
jesty, that his ^faithful oommons, animated with the warmest 
duty and attachment to his royal person and government, will 
firmly and effectually support his Majesty in all such measures 
as shall he necessary for preserving and supporting the legal 
dependence of the colonies on the mother country f &c. &c. 

Here was certainly a disturbance preceding the repeal ; 
such a disturbance as Mr. Grenville thought necessary to 
qualify by the name of an insurrection, and the epithet of a 
rebellious force : terms much stronger than any by which 
those, who then supported his motion, have ever since thought 
proper to distinguish the subsequent disturbances in Ame- 
rica. They were disturbances which seemed to him and his 
friends to justify as strong a promise of support, as hath been 
usual to give in the beginning of a war with the most power- 
ful and declared enemies. When the accounts of the Ame- 
rican governors came before the House, they appeared 
stronger even than the warmth of public imagination had 
painted them ; so much stronger, that the papers on your 
table bear me out in saying, that all the late disturbances, 
which have been at one time the minister’s motives for the 
repeal of five out of six of the new court taxes, and are 
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now his pretences for refusing to repeal that sixth, did not 
amount — why do I compare them ? — no, not to a tenth part 
of the tumults and violence which prevailed long before the 
repeal of that act. 

Ministry cannot refuse the authority of the commander in 
chief, General Gage, who, in his letter of the 4th of Novem- 
ber, from New York, thus represents the state of things : 

It is difficult to say, from the highest to the lowest, who 
has not been accessory to this insurrection, either by writing 
or mutual agreements, to oppose the act, by what they are 
pleased to term all legal opposition to it. Nothing effectual 
has been proposed, either to prevent or quell the tumult The 
rest of the provinces 'are in the same situatioi;! as to a positive 
refusal to take the stamps ; and threatening those who shall 
take them, to plunder and murder them ; and this affair 
stands in all the provinces, that Unless the act, from its own 
nature, enforce itself, nothing but a very considerable military 
force can do iV’* ^ 

It is remarkable. Sir, that the persons who formerly 
trumpeted forth the most loudly, the violent resolutions of 
assemblies; the universal itfsurreotions ; the seizing and 
burning the stamped papers ; the forcing stamp ofidcers to 
resign their commissions under the gallows ; the riflii^ and 
pulling down of the houses of magistrates ; and the expulsion 
from their country of all who dared to write or speak a single 
word in defence of the powerS of parliament; these very 
trumpeters are now the men that represent the whole as 
a mere trifle ; and choose to date all the disturbances from 
the repeal of the stamp act, which put an end to them. Hear 
your officers abroad, and let them refute this shameless false- 
hood, who, in all their correspondence, state the disturbances 
as owing to their true causes, the discontent of the people, 
from the taxes. You have this evidence in your own archives 
— and it will give you complete satisfaction ; if you are not so 
far lost to aU parliamentary ideas of information, as rather to 
credit the lie of the day, than the records of your own House. 

Sir, this vermin of court reporters, when they are forced 
into day upon one point, are sure to burrow in another ; but 
they shall have no refuge ; I will make them bolt out of ail 
their holes. Conscious that they must be baffled, when they 
attribute a precedent disturlance to a subsequent measure, 
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tkey take other ground, almost as a>"surd, hu^ very common 
in modern practice, and very wicked ; which is, to attribute 
the ill effect of ill-judged conduct to the arguments which 
had been used to dissuade us from it. They say, that the 
opposition made in parliament to the stamp act at ihe time 
of its passing, encouraged the Americans to their resistance. 
This has even formally appeared in print in a regular volume, 
from an advocate of that faction, a Dr. Tucker. This Dr. 
Tucker is already a dean, and his earnest labours in this 
vineyard will, I suppose, raise him to a bishopric. But this 
assertion too, just like the rest, is false. In all the papers 
which have loaded your table ; in all the vast crowd of verbal 
witnesses that appeared at your bar, witnesses which were 
indiscriminately produced from both sides of the House ; not 
the least hint of such a cause of disturbance has ever appear- 
ed. As to the fact of a strenuous opposition to the stamj) 
act, I sat as a stranger in your gallery when the act was 
under consideration. Far from anything inflamiratory, I 
never heard a more lan^id debkte in this House. No more 
than two or three gentlemen, as I remember, spoke against 
the aot, and that with great reserve, and remarkable temper. 
There was but one division in the whole progress 6i the bill ; 
and the minority did not reach to more than 39 or 40. In 
the House of Lords 1 do not recollect that there was any 
debate or division at all. I am sure there was no protest. 
In fact, the affair passed with so very, very little noise, that 
in town they scarcely kneVv^ the nature of what you were 
doing. The opposition to the bill in England never could 
have done this mischief, because there scarcely ever was less 
of opposition to a bill of consequence. 

Sir, the agents and distributors of falsehoods have, with 
their usual industry, circulated another lie of the same 
nature with the former. It is this, that the disturbances 
arose from the account which had been received in America 
of the change in the ministry. No longer awed, it seems, 
with the spirit of the former rulers, they thought themselves 
a match for what our calumniators chose to qualify by the 
name of so feeble a ministry as succeeded. Feeble in one 
i^ense these men certainly may be called ; for, with all their 
efforts, and they have made many, they have not been able 
to resist the distempered vigour, and insane alacrity, with 
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which you are rushing to your ruin. But it does so happen^ 
that the falsity of this circulation is (like the rest) demon- 
strated hv indisputable dates and records. 

So little was the change known in America, that the let- 
ters of your governors, giving an account of these disturb- 
ances long after they had arrived at their highest pitch, were 
all directed to the old ministry, and particularly to the Earl 
of Halifax, the secretary of state corresponding with the 
colonies, without once in the smallest degree intimating the 
slightest suspicion of any ministerial revolution whatsoever. 
The ministry was not changed in England until the 10th day 

July, 1765. On the 14th of the preceding June, Q-ovemor 
Eauquier from Virginia writes thus ; and writes thus to the 
Earl of Halifax : ‘‘ (Government is set at defiance, not having 
strength eno'^gh in her hands to enforce obedience to the laws 
of the community. The private distress which every man feels, 
increases the general dissatisfactidh at the duties laid by the 
stamp act, which breaks out and shows itself upon every 
trifling occasionr The general dissatisfaction had produced 
some time beforq, that is, on the 29th of May, several strong 
public resolves against the stamp act ; and those resolves are 
assigned by Oovcrnor Bernard as the cause of the insurrec^ 
Hons in Massachusetts Bay, in his letter of the 15th of 
August, still addressed to the Earl of Halifax ; and ho C5on- 
tinued to address such accounts to that minister quite, to the 
7th of September of the same year. Similar accounts, and of 
as late a date, were sent from otlier governors, and ail. direct- 
ed to Lord Halifax. Hot one of these letters indicates the 
slightest idea of a change, either known, or even apprehended. 

Thus are blown away the insect race of courtly falsehoods J 
thus perish the miserable inventions of the wretched runners 
for a wretched cause, which they have fly-blown into every 
weak and rotten part of the country, in vain hopes that when 
their maggots had taken wing, their importunate buzzing 
might sound something like the public voice ! 

Sir, I have troubled you sufficiently with the state of 
America before the repeal. How I turn to the honourable 
gentleman who so stoutly challenges us to tell, whether, 
after the repeal, the provinces were quiet ? This is coming 
home to the point. Here I meet him directly ; and answer 
most readily, They were quiet. And I, in my turn, challenge 
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him to prove when, and where, and by whom, and in what 
numbers, and with what violence, the other laws cf tra.1e, as 
gentlemen assert, were violated in consequence of your con- 
cession ? or that even your other revenue laws were attacked 7 
But I quit the vantage-ground on which I stand, and where 
. J might leave the burthen of the proef upon him : I w^ 
down upon the open plain, and undertake to show, that they 
were not only quiet, but showed many unequivocal marks of 
acknowledgment and gratitude. And to give him every ad- 
vantage, I select the obnoxious colony of Massachusetts Bay, 
which at this time (but without hearing her)’is so heavily a 
culprit before parliament — I will select their proceedings 
even under circumstances of no small irritation. For, a little 
imprudently, I must say, Governor Bernard mixed in the 
.^ministration of the lenitive o^the repeal no small acrimony 
arising from matters of a separate nature. Yet see, Sir, the 
effect of that lenitive, though mixed with these bitter ingre- 
dients ; and hew this rugged people can express themselves 
on a measure of concession. ^ 

If it is net in our power f (say they in their address 
to Governor Bernard,) “ in so full a manner as will be 
expected, to shdio our respectful 'gratitude to the mo^er coun- 
try, or to make a dutiful and affectionate return to the in- 
dulgence of the king and parliament, it shall he no fault of 
ours ; for this we intend, and hope we shall be able fully to 
effectf 

Woidd to God that this temper had been cultivated, 
managed, and set in action ! other effects than those which 
we have since felt would have resulted from it. On the re- 
quisition for compensation to those who had suffered from 
violence of the populace, in the same address they say, 
“ The recommendation enjoined by Mr. Secretary Conwafs 
letter, and in consequence thereof made to us, we will embrace 
the first convenient opportunity to consider and act upon^ 
They did consider ; they did act upon it. They obeyed the 
requisition. I know the n^ode has been chicaned upon ; but 
it was substantially obeyed ;^and much better obeyed than 1 
fear the parliamentary requisition of this session wdll be, 
though enforced by all your rigour, and backed with all your 
power. In a word, the damages of popular fury were com- 
pensated by legislative gravity. Almost every other part of 
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America in various ways demonstrated their gratitude. I 
am bold to say, that so sudden a calm reco\'ered after so vio- 
lent a storm is 'without parallel in history. To say that no 
other disturbance should happen from any other cause, is 
folly. But as tkr as appearances went, by the judicious sa- 
crifice of one law, you procured an acquiescence in all that 
remained. After this experience, nobody sball persuade me, 
when a whole people are concerned, that acts of lenity are 
not means (pf conciliation. 

I hope the honourable gentleman has received a fair and 
full answer to his question. 

I have done with the third period of your policy ; that of 
your repeal ; and the return of your ancient system, and your 
ancient tranquillity 'and concord. Sir, this period was not as 
long as it was happy. Another scene was opened, and other 
actors appeared on the stage. The state, in the condition 1 
have described it, was delivered ixto the hands of Lord Chat- 
ham — a great and celebrated name;^a name that keeps the 
name of this country respectable in every other on the globe. 
It may be truly called, 

Clarum et venembile nomen 
GentibuSy et multum no^rce quod^roderat urbi. 

Sir, the venerable age of this great man, his merited rank^^ 
his superior eloquence, his splendid qualities, his eminent 
services, the vast space he fills in the eye of mankind ; and, 
more than all the rest, his fall from pOwer, which, like death, 
canonizes and sanctifies a great character, will not sufler me 
to censure any part of his conduct. I am afraid to flatter 
him ; I am sure I am not disposed to blame him. Let those, 
who have betrayed him by their adulation, insult him with 
their malevolence. But what I do not presume to censure, 
I may have leave to lament. For a l^se man, he seemed to 
me at that time to be governed too by general maxims. 
I speak with the freedom of histoty, and I hope without 
ofience. One or two of these maxims, flowing from an 
opinion not the most indulgent to our unhappy species, and 
surely a little too general, led him into measures that were 
greatly mischievous to himself ; and for that reason, among 
others, fatal to his country ; measures, the effects of which, I 
am afraid, are for ever incurable. He made an admiiiistra- 
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iion, BO checkered and speckled 5 he put tojjjt^her a piece of 
jmery, so croisly indented and whimsicalljr dove-tadod; a 
cabinet so variously inlaid ; such a pifece of diversified Mo» 
saic ; such a tesselated pavement without cement ; here a 
bit of black stone, and there a bit of white ; patriots and 
.•courtiers, king*s friends and republicans ; whigs and tories ; 
treacherous friends and open enemies ; that it was indeed a 
very curious show ; but utter%- unsafe to touch, and uUsure 
to stand on. The colleagues whom he had assarted at the 
same boards, stared at each other, and were obliged to ask, 
Sir, your name ? — Sir, you have the advantage of me — Mr. 
8uch-a-one — I beg a thousand pardons — I venture to say, 
it did so happen, that persons had a single office divided be- 
tween them, who had never spoke to each other in their lives, 
.until they found themselves, they knew not how, pigging 
together, heads and points, in the same truckle-bed.' 

Sir, in consequence of this arrangement, having put so 
much the larger part of his enemies and opposers into power, 
the confusion was^such, that 'hits own principles could not 
possibly have any effect or influence in the conduct of affairs. 
If ever he fell into a fit of the gout, or if any other cause 
withdrew him* from puiblic cares, principles directly the 
contrary were sure to predominate. When he had executed 
his plan, he had not an inch of ground to stand upon. 
When he had accomplished his scheme of administration, he 
was no lohger a minister. 

When his face was hid bat for a moment^ his whole sys- 
tem was on a Vide sea, without chart or compass. The gen- 
tlemen, his particular friends, who, with the names of various 
departments of ministry, were admitted to seem as if they 
acted a part under him, with a modesty that becomes all 
men, and with a confidence in him, which was justified even 
in its extravagance by his superior abilities, had never, in 
any instance, prestfmed upon any opinion of their own. 
Deprived of his guiding influence, they were whirled about, 
the sport of every gust, and easily driven into any port ; and 
as those who joined with them in manning the vessel were 
the most dir^ly opposite to his opinions, measures, and 

* Supposed to allude to the Right Honourable Lord North and George 
Cooke, Esq., who were made joint paymasters in the summer of 1766, on 
tie remoYcu of the Rockingham administration. 
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character, and far the most artful and most powerful of the 
set, they easily prevailed, so as to seize upon the vacant, un- 
occupied, and derelict minds of his friends ; and instantly 
they turned the vessel wholly out of the course of his policy. 
As if it were to insult as well as to betray him, even long 
before the close of the first session of his administration; 
when everything was publicly transacted, and with great 
parade, in his name, they made an act, declaring it highly 
just and expedient to raise a revenue in America. For even 
then, Sir, even before this splendid orb was entirely set, and 
while the western horizon was in a blaze with his descending 
glory, on the opposite quarter of the heavens arose anothei 
lummaiT, and, for his hour, became lord of the ascendant. 

This light too i^ passed and set for ever. You under- 
stand, to be sure, that I speak of Charles Townshend, oijj- ’ 
cially the re-producer of this fatal scheme ; whom I cannot 
even now remember without soifle degree of sensibility. In 
truth, Sir, he was the delight and ornament of this House, 
and the charm of every prft'ate society "vyhich he honoured 
with his presence. Perhaps there never arose in this country, 
nor in any country, a man of a more pointed and finished 
wit ; an(f (where his passion^ were not concerned) of a more 
refined, exquisite, and penetrating judgment. If he had not 
so great a stock, as some have had who flourished formerly, 
of knowledge long treasured up, he knew better by far, than 
any man I ever was acquainted with, how to bring together, 
within a short' time, all that was necessary to establish, to 
illustrate, and to decorate that side of the question he sup- 
ported. He stated his matter skilfully and powerfully. He 
particularly excelled in a most luminous explanation and 
display of his subject. His style of argument Was neither 
trite and vulgar, nor subtle and abstruse. He hit the House 
just between wind and water. — And not being troubled with 
too anxious a zeal for any matter in question, he was never 
more tedious, or more earnest, than the pre-conceived opi- 
nions and present temper of his herrers required ; to whom 
he was always in perfect unison. He conformed exactly to 
the temper of the House ; and he seemed to guide, because 
he was mso sure to follow it. t 

I beg pardon. Sir, if, when I speak of this and of other great 
men, I appear to digress in saying something of their cha- 
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racters. In this e\(ncM history of the revolutions of 
America, the characters of such men are of much importance. 
Ghreat men are the guide-posts and land-markc in the state. 
The credit of such men at court, or in the nation, is the sole 
cause of all the public measures. It vrould be an invidious 
thing (most foreign, I trust, to what you think my disposition) 
to remark the errors into which the authority oi great names 
has brought the nation, without doing justice, at the same 
time, to the great qualities ?vhence that authority a#ose. The 
subject is instructive to those who wish to form themselves 
on whatever of excellence has gone before them. There are 
many young members in the House (such of late has been 
the rapid succession of public men) who never saw that pro- 
digy, Charles Townshend ; nor of coursi^ know what a fer- 
ment he was able to excite in everything by the violent 
ebullition of his diixed virtues and failings. For failings be 
had undoubtedly— rmany of ns rc^raember them ; we are this 
day considering *the effect of them. But he had no failings 
which were not owing to a noble C:ause ; to an ardent, gener- 
ous, perhaps an immoderate, passion for fame; a passion 
which is the instinct of all great souls. He worshipped that 
goddess wheresoever she appeardfl ; but he paid hi^articu- 
lar devotions to her in her favourite habitation, in her chosen 
temple, the House of Commons. Besides the characters of 
the individuals that compose our body, it is impossible, Mr. 
Speaker, i^ot to observe that this House has a collective cha- 
racter of its own. That chardfctcr too, however imperfect, is 
not unamiable. Like all great public collections of men, you 
possess a marked love of virtue and an abhorrence of vice. 
But among viceS, there is none which the House abhors in 
the same degree with obstinacy. Obstinacy, Sir, is certainly 
a great vice ; and in the changeful state of political affairs 
it is frequently the cause of great mischiei. It happens, 
however, very unfortunately, that almost the whole line of 
the great and masculine virtues, constancy, gravity, mag- 
nanimity, fortitude, fidelity, and firmness, are closely allied 
to this disagreeable quality, of which you have so just an ab- 
horrence ; and, in their excess, all these virtues very easily fall 
into it. He, who paid such a punctilious attention to all your 
feelings, certainly took care n<# to shock them by that vice 
which is the most disgustful to you. 
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Tiia^ fear of displeasing those who ought most to be pleased, 
betrayed him sometimes into the other extreme. He had 
voted, and, in the year 1765, had been an advocate, for the 
stamp act. Things and the disposition of men’s minds were 
changed. In short, the stamp act began to be no favourite 
in this House. He therefore attended at the private meeting, 
in which the resolutions moved by a right honourable gen- 
tleman were settled ; resolutions leading to the repeal. The 
next day iie voted for that repeal ; and he would have spoken 
for it too, if an illness, (not, as was then given out, a political,) 
but to my knowledge, a very real illness, had not prevented it. 

The very next session, as the fashion of this world passeth 
«way, the repeal began to be in as bad an odour in this House 
as the stamp act h^d been in the session before. To conform 
to the temper which began to prevail, and to prevail mostly 
amongst those most in power, he declared, very early in the 
winter, that a revenue must be had out of America. In- 
stantly he was tied down to his engagements by some, who 
had no objection to such experiments, when made at the cost 
of persons for whom they had no particular regard. The 
whole body of courtiers drove him onward. They always 
talked ab if the king stood ^in a soxt of humiliated state, until 
something of the kind should be done. 

Here this extraordinary man, then chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, found himself in great straits. To please universally 
was the object of his life ; but to tax and to please, no more 
than to love and to be wise, is- not given to men. However, 
he attempted it. To render the tax palatable to the parti- 
sans of American revenue, he had a preamble stating the 
necessity of such a revenue. To close with the American 
distinction, this revenue w'as external or port duty ; but 
again, to soften it to the other party, it was a duty of swp'ply. 
To gratify the colonists, it was laid on British manufactures ; 
to satisfy the merchants of Sritain, the duty was trivial, and 
(except that on tea, which touched only the devoted East 
India Company) on none of the grand objects of commerce. 
To counterwork the American contraband, the duty on tea 
was reduced from a shilling to three-pence. But to secure 
the favour of those who would tax America, tbe scene of 
collection was changed, and, with the rest, it was levied in 
the colonies. What need I say more ? This fine-spun scheme 
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had the usual sate of aU exquisite policy. But the original plan 
of the duties, and the mode of executing that plan, both arose 
singly and solely from a love of Our ap^ause. He was tmly 
the child of the House. He never thought, did, or said any- 
thing, but with a view to you. He <^very day adapted him- 
self to your disposition ; and adjusted himself before it as at 
a looking-glass. 

He had observed (indeed it could not escape him) that 
several persons, infinitely his inferiors in all respects, had 
formerly rendered themselves considerable in this House by 
one method alone. They were a race of men (I hope in God 
the species is extinct) who, when they rose in their place, no 
man living could divine, from any known adherence to parties, 
to opinions, or to principles, from any order or system in 
tlieir politics, or from any sequel or connexion in their ideas, 
what part they were goi^ to take in any debate. It 
is astonishing how much this uncertainty, especially at criti- 
cal times, called the attention oJ[ aU parties on such men. 
All eyes were fixed on them, all ears open to hear them ; 
each party gEtped, and looked alternately for their vote al- 
most to*the end.of their ^eecbe^. While the Ho^e hung 
in this uncertainty, now tne hear hims rose from his side — 
now they rebellowed from the other; and that party, to 
whom they fell at length from tlieir tremulous and dancing 
balance, always received them m a tempest of applause. The 
fortune of such men was a ten^ptation too great to be resisted 
by one, to whom a single whifi* of incense withheld gave 
much greater pain, than he received delight in the clouds of 
it, which daily rose about him from the prodigal superstition 
of innumerable admirers. He was a candidate for contradic- i 
tory honours ; and his great aim was to make those agree in i 
admiration of him who never agreed in anything else. 

Hence arose this unfortunate act, the subject of this day’s 
debate ; from a disposition which, after making an American 
revenue to please one, repealed it to please others, and again 
revived it in hopes of pleasing a third, and of catching some- 
thing in the ideas of all. 

This revenue act of 1767 formed the fourth period of 
American policy. How we have fared since then — ^what 
woeful variety of schemes have been adopted ; what enforcing, 
and what repealing ; what bullying, and what submitting ; 
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what doing, and imdohag ; what straining, and what relaxing ; 
what assemblies dissolved for not obepng, and called again 
without obedience ; what troops sent out to quell resistance, 
and on meeting that resistance, recalled ; what shiftings, and 
changes, and jumblings of all kinds of men at home, which 
left no possibility of order, consistency, vigour, or even so 
much as a decent unity of colour in any one public measure. 
— It is tedious, irksome task. My duty may call me to 
open it out some other time ; on a former occasion * I tried 
your temper on a part of it ; for the present I shall forbear. 

After all these changes and agitations, your immediate 
situation upon the question on your paper is at length brought 
to this. You have an act of parliament, stating, that “ it is 
expedient to raise a revenue in America.” By a partial re- 
peal you annihilated the greatest part of that revenue, which 
this preamble declares to be so^expedient. You have sub- 
stituted no other in the place of it. A secretary of state 
has disclaimed, in the kinr;’s name; all thoughts of such a 
substitution in future. The principle of this disclaimer goes 
to what has been left, as well as what has been repealed. 
The tax which lingers after .Hs companions (under a preamble 
declaring an American revenue expedient, and for the sole 
purpose of supporting the theory of that preamble) militates 
with the assurance authentically conveyed to the colonies ; 
and is an exhaustless source of jealousy and animosity. On . 
this state, which I take to be a fair one ; not being able to 
discern any grounds of honour, advantage, peace, or power, 
for adhering, either to the act or to the preamble, I shall 
vote for the question which leads to the repeal of both. 

If you do not fall in with this motion, then secure some- 
thing to fight for, consistent in theory and valuable in practice. 
If you must employ your strength, employ it to uphold you in 
some honourable right, or some profitable wrong. If you are 
apprehensive that the concession recommended to you, though 
proper, should be a means of drawing on you ft.rther but 
unreasonable claims, — why then employ your ^|ce in sup- 
porting that reasonable concession against those unreason- 
able demands. You will employ it with more grace ; with 
better effect ; and with great probable concurrence of ^1 the 
quiet and rational people in the provinces,* who are now 
* Resolutions in May, 1770. 
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united withj and hurried away by, the violent ; having indeed 
different dispositions, but a common interest. If you appre- 
hend that on a concession you shall be pushed by metaphy- 
sical process to the extreme lines, and argued out of your 
whole authority, my advice is this ; when you have recovered 
your old, your strong^ your tenable position, tvien face 
about — stop short — do nothing moie — reason not at all— 
oppose the ancient policy and practice of the ^mpire, as 
a rampart against the speculations of innovators on both 
sides of the question ; and you will stand on great, manly, 
and sure ground. On this solid basis fix your machines, and 
th^ will draw worlds towards you. 

xour ministers, in their own and bis ]\Jajesty’s name, have 
already adopted the American distinction of internal and 
external duties. It is a distinction, whatever merit it may 
have, that was originally moved by the Americans them- 
selves ; and I think they will acquiesce in it, if they are not 
pushed with too much ‘logic an(i, too little sense, in all the 
consequences. That is, if external taxation be understood, 
as they and you understand it, when you please, to be not a 
distinefion of geography, but of policy ; that it is a power for 
regulating trade, and not for supporting establishments. 
The distinction, which is as nothing with regard to right, is 
of most weighty consideration in practice. Eecover your 
old ground, and your old tranquillity — try it — I am persuaded 
the Americans will compromise with you. When confidence 
is once restored, the odious and suspicious svmmvm jus will 
perish of course. The spirit of practicability, of moderation, 
and mutual convenience, will never call in geometrical ex- 
actness as the arbitrator of amicable settlement. Consult 
and follow your experience. Let not the long story, with 
which I have exercised your patience, prove fruitless to your 
interests. 

For my part, I should choose (if I could have my wish) 
that the proposition of the honourable gentleman^ for the 
repeal could go to America without the attendance of the 
penal bills. Alone I could almost answer for its success. I 
cannot be certain of its reception in the bad company it may 
keep. In sdeh heterogeneous assortments, the most innocent 
person will Icee the effect of his innoceiicy. Though you 
Mr. Fuller. 
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should send out this angel of peace, yet you are sending out 
a destroying angel too : and what would be the effect of the 
conflict of these two adverse spirits, or which would predo- 
minate in the end, is what I dare not say : whether the le- 
nient measures would cause American passion to subside, or 
the severe would increase its fury — aU this is in the hand of 
Providence. Yet now, even now, I should confide in the 
prevailing virtue and efficacious operation of lenity, though 
working iX darkness, and in chaos, in the midst of all this 
unnatural and turbid combination : I should hope it might 
produce order and beauty in the end. 

Let us. Sir, embrace some system or other before we end 
this session. Do you mean to tax America, and to draw a 
prodiictive revenue* from thence ? If you do, speak out ; 
name, fix, ascertain this revenue ; settle its quantity ; define 
its objects ; provide for its collection ; and then fight when 
you have something to fight for.‘ If you murder, rob ; if you 
kill, take possession : and ^o not appear in the character of 
madmen, as well as assassins, violent, vindictive, bloody, and 
tyrannical, without an object. But may better counsels 
guide yon ! ' 

Again, and again, revert to y<yur own principles — seek 
peace and ensue it — ^leave America, if she has taxable mat- 
ter in lier, to tax herself. I am not here going into the 
distinctions of rights, not attempting to mark their bounda- 
ries. I do not enter into thes^ metaphysical distinctions ; 1 
hate the very sound of them. Leave the Americans as they 
anciently stood, and these distinctions, born of our unhappy 
contest, wiU die along with it. They and we, and their and 
our ancestors, have been happy under that system. Let the 
memory of all actions, in contradiction to that good old mode, 
on both sides, be extinguished for ever. Be content to bind 
America by laws of trade ; you have always done it. Let 
this be your reason for binding their trade. Do not burthen 
them by taxes ; you were not used to do so from the begin- 
ning. Let this be your reason for not taxing. These are 
the arguments of states and kingdoms. Leave the rest to 
the schools ; for there only they may be discussed with 
safety. But if, intemperately, unwisely, fatally, yon sophisti- 
cate and poison the very source of government, by urging 
subtle deductions, and consequences odious to those you 
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govern, from the nnli^iitcd and illimitahle nature of supreme 
sovereignty, you will teach them by these m^ne to cau that 
sovereignty itself in question "Wl^en you tovo him hard, 
the hoar will surely turn upon the hunters. If that 8o\e- 
reignty and their freedom cannot be reconciled, which will 
they take ? They will cast your sovereignty in your face. 
Nobody will be argued into slavery. Sir, let the gentlemen 
on the other side call forth all thew ability ; let the best of 
them get up, and tell me, what one character of liberty the 
Americans have, and what one brand of slavery they are free 
from, if they are bound in their property and industry, by all 
the restraints you can imagine on commerce, and at the same 
time are made pack-horses of every tax you choose to impose, 
without the least share in granting therm When they bear 
the burthens of unlimited monopoV, wiU you bring them to 
bdar the burthens of unlimited revenue too ? The English- 
man in America will feel thtjt this is slavery — that it is legal 
slavery, will be no compensation, either to his feelings or his 
understanding. ^ 

A noble lord,' who spoke some time ago, is full of the fire 
of ingenuous youth ; and when he has modelled the ideas of 
a lively imagination byifurthel* experience, he be an 
ornament to his country in either House. He has said, that 
the Americans are our children, and how can they revolt 
against their parent ? He says, that if they are not free in 
their present state, England is not free ; because Manchester, 
and other considerable places, are not represented. So then, 
because some towns in England are not represented, America 
is to have no representative at all. They are “ our children ; ” 
but when children ask for bread we are not to give a stone. 
Is it because the natural resistance of things, and the various 
mutations of time, hinders our government, or any scheme of 
government, from being any more than a sort of approxima- 
tion to the right, is it therefore that the colonies are to recede 
from it infinitely ? When this child of ours wishes to assimi- 
late to its parent, and to reflect with a true filial resemblance 
the beauteous countenance of British liberty ; are we to turn 
to them the shameful parts of our constitution ? are we to 
give, them our weakness for their strength ? our opprobrion 
* Lord Carmarthen, 
ar 
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iV their glory ? and the slough of slavery, which we are not 
able to work off, to serve them for their ireedom ? 

If this be the case, ask yourselves this question. Will they 
be content in such a state of slavery ? If not, look to the 
consequences. E-eflect how you are to govern a people, who 
think they ought to be free, and think they are not. Your 
scheme yields no revenue ; it yields nothing but discontent, 
disorder, disobedience;' and such is the state of America, 
that after -wading up to your eyes in blood, you could only 
end just where you begun ; that is, to tax where no revenue 
is to be found, to — my voice fails me ; my inclination indeed 
carries me no farther — all is confusion beyond it. 

Well, Sir, I have recovered a little, and before I sit down 
I must say someth ifig to another point with which gentle^ 
men urge us. What is to become of the declaratory act as- 
serting the entireness of British legislative authority, if we 
abandon the practice of taxatioif? 

Por my part I look upon the rights stated in that act, 
exactly in the manner in which I viewed them on its very 
first proposition, and which I have often taken the liberty, 
with great humility, to lay before you. I look, I say, on the 
imperial 'rights of Great Brffain, and the privileges which the 
colonists ought to enjoy under these rights, to be just the 
most reconcilable things in the world. The parliament of 
Great Britain sits at the head of her extensive empire in two 
capacities ; one as the local legislature of this island, provid- 
ing for all things at home, imnfhdiately, and by no other in- 
strument than the executive power. — The other, and I think 
her nobler capacity, is what I call her imperial cha/racter i in 
which, as from the throne of heaven, she superintends all the 
several inferior legislatures, and guides and controls them all, 
without annihilating any. As all these provincial legislatures 
are only co-ordinate to each other, they ought all to be 
subordinate to her ; else they can neither preserve mutual 
peace, nor hope for mutual justice, nor effectually afford 
mutual assistance. It is necessary to coerce the negligent, 
to restrain the violent, and to aid the weak and deficient, by 
the overruling plenitude of her power. She is never to in- 
trude into the nlace of the others, whilst they are equ^ to 
the common ends of their institution. But in order to Mable 
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parliament .to answer all these ends oi provident end b^n<|g- 
cent superintendertco, her powers must he houn(Ue8s. ! 3®9 
gentlemen who think the powers of parliament limited, may 
please themselves to talk of re^isitions. But suppose the 
requisitions are not obeyed ? What ! Shall there be no re- 
served power in the empire, to supply a deficiency which may 
weaken, divide, and dissipate the whol^ ? We are engaged 
in war — the secretary of ctate calls upon the colonies to con^ 
tribute — some would do it, 1 think most would cheerfully 
furnish whatever is demanded — one or two, suppose, hang 
back, and, easing themsolves, let the stress of the (draft lie on 
the others — surely it is proper, that some authority might 
legally say — “ Tax yourselves for the common supply, or par- 
liament will do it for you.” This backwardness was, as I am 
told, actually the case of Pennsylvania for some short time 
towarcia the beginning of the last war, owing to some in- 
ternal dissensions in the colony. But whether the fact were 
so, or otherwise, the case is equjly to be provided for by a 
competent sovereign power. But then this ought to be no 
ordinary power ; nor ever used in the first instance. This is 
what I meant, yvhen I have said .at various times, that I con- 
sider the power of taxing in parliament as an instrument of 
empire, and not as a mei^ ol supply. 

Such, Sir, is my idea of'lfce constitution of the British em- 
pire, as distinguished from the constitution of Britain ; and 
on these grounds I think subordination and liberty may be 
sufficiently reconciled through the whole ; whether to serve 
a refining speculatist, or a factious demagogue, I know not ; 
but enough surely for the ease and happiness of man. 

Sir, whilst we held this happy course, we drew more from 
the colonies than all the impotent violence of despotism ever 
could extort from them. "We did this abundantly in the last 
war. It has never been once denied — and what reason have 
we to imagine that the colonies would not have proceeded in 
supplying government as liberally, if you bad not stepped in 
and hindered them from contributing, by interrupting the 
channd in which their liberality flowed with so strong a 
course ; by attempting to take, instead of being satisfied to 
receive ? Sir William Temple says, that Holland has loaded 
itself with ten times the impositions which it revolted from 
Spain rather than submit to. He says true. Tyranny is a 

2 F 2 
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poop provider. It knows neither how to accumulate, nor 
tiow to extract. 

I charge therefore to this new and unfortunate system the 
loss not only of peace, of union, and of commerce, but even 
of revenue, which its friends are contending for. — It is 
morally certain, that we have lost at least a million of free ' 
grants since the peace. I think we have lost a great deal 
more ; and,^that those, who look for a revenue from the pro- 
vinces, never could have pursued, even in that light, a course 
more directly repugnant to their purposes. 

Now, Sir, I trust I have shown, first on that narrow ground 
which the honourable gentleman measured, that you are 
likely to lose nothing by complying with the motion, except 
what you have lost already. I have shown afterwards, that 
in time of peace you flourished in commerce, and, when w>»r 
required it, had sufficient aid from the colonies, while you 
pursued your ancient policy; that you threw everything 
into confusion when you made the stamp act ; and that you 
restored everything to peace and order when you repealed it. 
I have shown that the revival of the system of taxation has 
produced the very worst effects; and that the partial repeal 
has produced, not partial good, but Universal evil. Let these 
considerations, founded on facts, not one of which can be 
denied, bring us back to our reason by the road of our ex- 
perience. 

1 cannot, as I have said, ans^per for mixed measures : but 
surely this mixture of lenity would give the whole a better 
chance of success. When you once regain confidence, the 
way will be clear before you. Then you may enforce the act 
of navigation when it ought to be enforced. You will your- 
selves open it where it ought still further to be opened. Pro- 
ceed in what you do, whatever you do, from policy^ and not 
from rancour. Let us act like men, let us act like statesmen. 
Let us hold some sort of consistent conduct. — It is agreed 
that a revenue is not to be liad in America. If we lose the 
nrofit, let us get rid of the odium. 

On this business of America, I confess I am serious, even 
to sadness. I have had but one opinion concerning it since 
I sat, and before I sat, in parliament. The noble^ lord ' will, 
m usual, probably attribute the part taken by me add my 
* Lord N orth. 
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friends in this bu^ess, to a desire of J^etiing his places. Let 
him enjoy this happy and original idea. L* I deprii^ed him of 
it, I should take away moat of his wit, and all his argument. 
But I had rather bear the brunt of all his wit, and indeed 
blows much heavier, than stand answerable to G-od for em 
bracing a system that tends to the destruction of some ol 
the very best and fairest of his works. But I know the map 
of England, as well as the noble lord,* or as any other person^ 
and I know that the way I take is not the roafl to prefer# 
ment. My excellent and honourable friend under me on the 
floor® has trod that road with great toil for upwards of 
twenty years together. He is not yet arrived at the nobje 
lord’s destination. However, the tracks of my worthy friend 
are those I have ever wished to follow because I know they 
lead to honour. Long may we. tread the same road together ; 
whoever may accompany us, or whoever may laugh at us on 
our journey ! I honestly a.ad solemnly declare, I have in all 
seasons adhered to the system of 1766, for no other reason, 
than that I think it laid deep your truest interest — and 
that, by limiting *the exercise, it fixes, on the firmest found- 
ations, a real, consistent, well-grounded authority in parlia- 
ment. Until* you com® back Ho that system, there will be 
no peace for England. 

* Lord North. 


^ Mr. Dowdeswell. . 
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EDITOR’S ADVERTISEMENT. 

We believe there is no need of an apology to the public 
for offering to them any genuine Speeches of Mr. Burke ; 
the two contained in this publication undoubtedly are so. 
The general approbation they met with (as we hear) from all 
parties at Bristol, persuades us that a good edition of them 
will not be unacceptable in London ; which we own to be 
the inducement, and we hope is a justification, of our offer- 
ing it. 

We do not presume to descant on the merit of these 
Speeches ; but as it is no less new, than honourable, to find 
a popular candidate, at a popular election, daring to avow 
his dissent from certain points that have been considered as 
very popular objects, and maintaining himself on the manly 
confidence of his ow n opinion ; so, we must say, that it does 
great credit to the people of England, as it proves to the 
world, that, to insure their confidence, it is not necessary to 
flatter them, or to afiect a subserviency to their passions or 
their prejudices. 

It may be necessary to premise, that at the opening of the 
poll the candidates were Lord Clare, Mr. Brickdalie, the two 
last members, and Mr. Cruger, a considerable merchant at 
Bristol. On tha second day of the poll. Lord Clare declined ; 
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a»d a considerable body of gentlemen, who haa wished that 
the city of Bristol should, at this critical season, be repre^ 
eented by some gentleman of tried abilities and known com- 
mercial Knowledge, immediately put Mr. Burke in nomina- 
tion. Some of them set off express for London to apprize 
’that gentleman of this event ; but he was gone to Malton in 
Yorkshire. The spirit and active- zeal of these gentlemen fol- 
lowed him to Malton. They arrived there just after Mr. 
Burke’s election for that place, and invited him tfi Bristol. 

Mr. Burke, as he tells us in his first Speech, acquainted 
his constituents with the honourable offer that was made 
him ; and, with their consent, he immediately set off for 
Bristol on the Tuesday at six in the evening ; he arrived at 
Bristol at half-past two in the afterncPon on Thursday the 
13th of October, being the sixth day of the poll. 

‘He drove directly to the mayor’s house, who not being at 
home, he proceeded to the oruildhall, where he ascended the 
hustings, and having saluted thu electors, the sherifts, and 
the two candidates^ he reposed himself for a few minutes, and 
then addressed the electors in a speech which was received 
with great and universal applause and approbation. 


AT HIS ABEITAL AT BEISTOL. 

G-ENTLEMEIf, 

I am come hither to solicit in person, that favour which 
my friends have hitherto endeavoured to procure for me, by 
the most obliging, and to me the most honourable, exertions. 

I have so high an opinion of the great trust wdiich you 
have to confer on this occasion ; and, by long experience, so 
just a diffidence in my abilities to fill it in a manner adequate 
even to my own ideas, that I should never have ventured of 
myself to intrude into that awful situation. But since I am 
called upon by the desire of several respectable fellow-sub- 
jects, as 1 ibave done at other times, I give up my fears to 
their wishes. Whatever my other deficiencies may be, I do 
not know what it is to be wanting to my friends. 
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I am not fond of attempting to raise jjublic expectation 
by great promises. At this time, there is much cause to 
consider, and very little to presume. "We seem to be ap- 
proaching to a great crisis in our affairs, which calls for the 
whole wisdom of the wisest among us, without being able to 
USsure ourselves, that any wisdom can preserve us from many 
‘and great inconveniences. You know I speak of our unhappy 
contest with America. I confess, it is a matter on which I 
look down^as from a precipice. It is difficult in itself, and it 
ds raidered more intricate by a great variety of plans of con- 
duct. I do not mean to enter into them. 1 will not suspect 
a want of good intention in framing them. But however 
pure the intentions of their authors may have been, we all 
know that the event has been unfortunate. The means of 
recovering our affairs are not obvious. So many great ques- 
tions of commerce, of finance, of constitution, and of policy, 
are involved in this American deliberation, that I dare en- 
gage for nothing, but that I shall giye it, without any pre- 
dilection to former opinions^ or any sinister bias whatsoever, 
the most honest and impartial consideration of which I am 
capable. The public has a full right to it ; and this great 
city, a main pillar in the cdmmercikl interest of Great Bri- 
tain, must totter on its base by the slightest mistake with 
regard to our American measures. 

Thus much, however, I think it not amiss to lav before 
you ; That I am not, I hope, a^t to take up or lay down my 
opinions lightly. I have held, and ever shall maintain, to 
the best of my power, unimpaired and undiminished, the 
just, wise, and necessary constitutional superiority of Great 
Britain. This is necessary for America as well as for us. I 
never mean to depart from it. Whatever may be lost by it, 
I avow it. The forfeiture even of your favour, if by such a 
declaration I could forfeit it, though the first object of my 
ambition, never will make me disguise my sentiments on this 
suWect. 

But, — I have ever had a clear opinion, and have ever held 
a constant correspondent conduct, that this superiority is 
consistent with all the liberties a sober and spirited American 
ought to desire. I never mean to put any colonist, or any 
human creature, in a situation not becoming a free-man. To 
reconcile British superiority with American liberty shall be 
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my great object, aft far as my little^ faculties extend. I am 
far mom thinking that both, even yet, may not be preserved. 

"When I first devoted myself to the public service, I con- 
sidered how I should render myself fit lor it ; and this I did 
by endeavouring to discover what it was that gave this coun- 
try the rank it holds in the world. I found that our pros- 
perity and dignity arose principally, if not solely, from two 
sources ; our constitution, and commerce. Both these I have 
spared no study to understand, and no endeavour to support. 

The distinguishing part of our constitution is its liberty. 
To preserve that liberty inviolate, seems the particular duty 
and proper trust of a member of the House of Commons. 
But the liberty, the only liberty I mean, is a liberty con- 
nected with order ; that not only exists along with order and 
virtue, but which cannot exist at all without them. It in- 
heres in good and steady government, as in its substance and 
vital principle. 

The other source of oiir power is commerce, of which you 
are so large a part, and which cannot exist, no more than 
your liberty, without a connexion with many virtues, it has 
ever been a very particular and a very favourite object of my 
study, in its principles,* and in its details. I think many 
here are acquainted with the truth of what I say. This I know, 
that I have ever had my house open, and my poor services 
ready, for traders and manufacturers of every denomination. 
My favourite ambition is to have those services acknowledged. 
I now appear before you to make trial, whether my earnest 
endeavours have been so wholly oppressed by the weakness 
of my abilities, as to be rendered insignificant in the eyes of 
a great trading city ; or whether you choose to give a weight 
to humble abilities, for the sake of the honest exertions with 
which they are accompanied. This is my trial to-day. My 
industry is not on trial. Of my industry I am sure, as far 
as my constitution of mind and body admitted. 

When I was invited by many respectable merchants, free- 
holders, and freemen of this city, to offer them my services, 
I had just received the honour of an election at another place, 
at a very great distance from this. I immediately opened 
the matter to those of my worthy constituents who were 
with me, and they unanimously advised me not to decline it. 
They told me, that they had elected me with a view to the 
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public seroce : and as great questions relative to our coin« 
merce and colonies were imminent, that in such matters I 
might derive authority and support from the representation 
of this great commercial city ; they desired me there&ase to 
set off without delay, very well persuaded that I never could 
fotget my obligations to them, or to my friends, for the 
choice they had made of me. From that time to this instant 
I have not^slept; and if I should have the honour of being 
freely chosen by you, I hope I shall be as far from slumber- 
ing or sleeping when your service requires me to be awake, 
as I have been in coming to offer myself a candidate for your 
favour. 


TO THE ELECTOEfe OF BEISTOL, 

f ' ^ 

OH HIS BEIHG BECLARED BT THE 8HEBi:^FS, BELT ELECTEB 
CHE OF THE REPEESEHTATIVES IH PAELIAMEHT FOE 
THAT (fxTX, * c. « 

ON THURSDAY THE THIRD OF NOVEMBER, 1774. 

Gektlemen, 

I cannot avoid sympathi2!lr ^ 

of the gentleman who has received the same honoiir that yoti 
have conferred on me. If he, who was bred and passed his 
whole life amongst you; if he, who through the easy, grada- 
tions of acquaintance, friendship, and esteem, has obtained 
the honour, which seems of itself, naturally and almost in- 
sensibly, to meet with those, who, by the even tenour of 
pleasing manners and social virtues, slide into the love and 
confidence of their fellow-citizens ; — if he cannot speak but 
with great emotion on this subject, surrounded as he is on all 
sides with his old friends ; you will have the goodness to ex- 
cuse me, if my real, unaffected .embarrassment prevents me 
from expressing my gratitude to you as I ought. * 

I was brought hither under the disadvantage of being un- 
known, even by sight, to any of you. No previous canvass 
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was made for me. I was put in nomiuatio i after the poll was 
opened. I did not appear until it was far advanced. If, 
under all these accumidated disadvantages, your good opinion 
has carried me to this happy point of success ; you wiU par-^ 
don me, if I can only say to you collectively, as I said to you 
individually, simply, and plainly, I thanh you — I am obliged 
to you — I am not insensible of your kindness. 

This is all that I am able to say for the inestimable favour 
you have conferred upon me. But 1 cannot be satisfied, 
without saying a little more in defence of the right you have 
to confer sucl*. a favour. The person that appeared here as 
counsel for the candidate, who so long and so earnestly so- 
licited your votes, thinks proper to deny, that a very pKM 
part of you have any votes to give. Me fixes a standard 

C d of time in his own imagination, not what the law de- 
but merely what the convenience of his client suggests, * 
by which he would cut off*, at one stroke, all those freedoms 
which are the dearest privileges of your corporation ; which 
the common law ajithorizes; w?iich your magistrates are 
compelled to grant ; which come duly authenticated into this 
court ; and are saved in the clearest words, and with the most 
religious care aifd tenderrfhss, in that very act of parliament, 
which was made to regulate the elections by freemen, and to 
prevent all possible abuses in making them. 

I do not intend to argue the matter here. My learned 
counsel has supported your cause with his usual ability ; the 
worthy sheriffs have acted with' their usual equity, and I have 
no doubt, that the same equity, which dictates the return, 
will guide the final determination. I had the honour, in 
conjunction with many far wiser men, to contribute a very 
small assistance, but, however, some assistance, to the form- 
ing the judicature which is to try such questions. It would 
be unnatural in me to doubt the justice of that court, in the 
trial of my own cause, to which i have been so active to give 
jurisdiction over every other. 

I assure the worthy freemen, and this corporation, that, if 
the gentleman perseveres in the intentions which his present 
warmth dictates to him, I will attend their cause with dili- 
gence, and I hope with effect. For, if I know anything of 
myseh^ it is not my own interest in it, but my full convio 
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tioH, that induces me to tell you — I tJimh there is not m 
sJkkIow of doubt in the case, 

I do not imagine that you find me rash in declaring my- 
self, or very forward in troubling you. Prom the beginning 
to the end of the election, I have kept silence in all matters 
of discussion. I have never asked a question of a voter on 
the other side, or supported a doubtful vote on my own. I 
pe8pecte4 the abilities of my managers ; I relied on the can^ 
dour of the court. I think the worthy sheriffs will bear me 
witness, that I have never once made an attempt to impose 
upon their reason, to surprise their justice, or to ruffle their 
temper. I stood on the hustings (except when I gave my 
thanks to those who favoured me with their votes) less like 
a candidate, than afu unconcerned spectator of a public pro- 
ceeding. But here the face of things is altered. Here is an 
* attempt for a general massacre of suffrages ; an attempt, by 
a promiscuous carnage of friends and foes, to exterminate 
above two thousand votes, including seven htmdred polled for 
the gentleman himself, who now com/plains, and who would 
destroy the friends whom he has obtained, only because he 
cannot obtain as many of them as he wishes. 

How he will be permitted, in another plabe, to stultify and 
disable himself, and to plead against his own acts, is another 
question. The law will decide it. I shall only speak of it 
as it concerns the propriety of public conduct in this city. I 
do not pretend to lay down rules of decorum for other gentle- 
men. They are best judges oV the mode of proceeding that 
will recommend them to the favour of their fellow-citizens. 
But I confess I should look rather awkward, if I had been 
the very first to produce the new copies of freedom, if I had 
persisted in producing them, to the last ; if I had ransacked, 
with the most unremitting industry and the most penetrat- 
ing research, the remotest comers of the kingdom to discover 
them ; if I were then, all at once, to turn short, and declare, 
that I had been sporting all this while with the right of 
election ; and that I had been drawing out a poll, upon no 
sort of rational grounds, which disturbed the peace of my 
fellow-citizens for a month together — I really, for my part, 
should appear awkward under such circumstanctes. 

It would be still more awkward in me, if I were gravely to 
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look the sheriffs in tlie face, and to tell them, they were rot 
to determine my cause on my own priucipMs ; rmt to make 
the return upon those votes upon which I had rested my 
election. Such would be my appearance to the court and 
m^istrates. 

- But how should I appear to the 'ooters themselves ? If I 
had gone round to the citizens entided to freedom, and 
squeezed them by the hand--“ Sir, I humbly beg your vote 
— I shall be eternally thankful — may I hope for the honour 
of your support? — Well! — come — we shall see you at the 
council-house.” — If 1 were then to deliver them to my 
managers, pack them into tallies, vote them off in court, and 
when I heard from the bar — “ Such a one only ! and such a 
one for ever! — he’s my man!” — “Thadk you, good Sir — 
Hah! my worthy friend! thank you kindly — that’s an 
honest fellow — how is your good family?” — Whilst these* 
words were hardly out of my*nouth, if I should have wheeled 
round at once, and told, them — “ Get you gone, you pack of 
worthless fellows * you have nO"^ votes — you are usurpers ! 
you are intruders on the rights of real freemen ! I will have 
nothing to do with you ! you ought never to have been pro- 
duced at this election, ant the sheriffs ought not td^'have ad- 
mitted you to poll.” 

G-entlemen, I should make a strange figure if my conduct 
had been of this sort. I am not so old an acquaintance of 
yours as the worthy gentleman. Indeed I could not have 
ventured on such kind of fi^edoras with you. But I am 
bound, and I will endeavour, to have justice done to the 
rights of freemen ; even though I should, at the same time, 
be obliged to vindicate the former* part of my antagonist’s 
conduct against his own present inclinations. 

I owe myself, in all things, to all the freemen of this city. 
My particular friends have a demand on rne that I should 
not deceive their expectations. Never was cause or man 
supported with more constancy, more activity, more spirit. 
I have been supported with a zeal indeed and heartiness in 
my friends, which (if their object had been at all propor- 
tioned to their endeavours) could never be sufilciently com- 
mended. They supported me upon the most liberal princi- 

‘ Mr. Brickdale opened his poll, it seems, with a tally of those very 
kind of freemen, and voted many hundreds of them. 
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pies. They wished that the members for Bristol should be 
chosen for the city, and for their country at large, and not 
for themselves. 

So far they are not disappointed. If I possess nothing 
else, I am sure I possess the temper that is fit for your 
service. J know nothing of Bristol, but by the favours I 
have received, and the virtues I have seen exerted in it. 

I shaU^ever retain, what I now feel, the most perfect and 
grateful attachment to my friends — and I have no enmities ; 
no resentment. I never can consider fidelity to engagements, 
and constancy in friendships, but with the highest approba- 
tion ; even when those noble qualities are employed against 
my own pretensions. The gentleman, who is not so fortunate 
as I have been in this contest, enjoys, in this respect, a con- 
solation full of honour both to himself and to his friends. They 
"have certainly left nothing undone for his service. 

As for the trifling petulance, *wbich the rage of party stirs 
up in little minds, though it should show itself even in this 
court, it has not made the Slightest impression on me. The 
highest flight of such clamorous birds is winged in an infe- 
rior reign of the air. We hear them, and we look upon 
them, jusr as you, gentlemen, wheti you enjoy the serene air 
on your lofty rocks, look down upon the gulls that skim the 
mud of your river, when it is exhausted of its tide. 

I am sorry I cannot conclude without saying a word on a 
topic touched upon by my worthy colleague. I wish that 
topic had been passed by at h, time when I have so little 
leisure to discuss it. But since he has thought proper to 
throw it out, I owe you a clear explanation of my poor sen- 
timents on that subject. 

He tells you that ‘‘ the topic of instructions has occasioned 
much altercation and uneasiness in this city;” and he ex- 
presses himself (if I understand him rightly) in favour of the 
coercive authority of such instructions. 

Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the happiness and 
gloi'y of a representative to live in the strictest union, the 
closest correspondence, and the most unreserved communi- 
cation with his constituents. Their wishes ought to have 
great weight with him; their opinion, high resjpect; their 
business, unremitted attention. It is his duty to sacrifice his 
repose, his pleasures, his satisfactions, to theirs; and abo%e 
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all, ever, and m all cases, to prefer tbeii interest to his own. 
But his unbiassed opinion, his mature judgment, his enlight- 
ened conscience, he ought not to sacrifice to you, to any man, 
or to any set of men living. These he does not derive from 
your pleasure ; no, nor from the law and the constitution. 
They are a trust from Providence, for the abuse of which he 
is deeply answerable. Tour representative owes you, not 
his industry only, hut his judgment : and he betrays, instead 
of serving you, if he sacrifices it to your opinion. 

My worthy colleague says, his will ought to be subservient 
to yours. If that be all, the thing is innocent. If govern- 
ment were a matter of wiU upon any side, yours, without 
question, ought to be superior. But government and legis- 
lation are matters of reason and judgment, and not of inclin- 
ation ; and what sort of reason is that, in w^hich the deter- 
mination precedes the discussion ; in which one set of men* 
deliberate, and another decile; and where those who form 
the conclusion are perhaps three hundred miles distant from 
those who hear the arguments? ' 

To deliver an opinion, is the right of all men ; that of 
constituents is a weighty and respectable opinion, which a 
representative Cuight always to fejoice to hear; Sind which 
he ought always most seriously to consider. But authori- 
tative instructions ; mandates issued, which the member 
is bound blindly and implicitly to obey, to vote, and to 
argue for, though contrary to the clearest conviction of his 
judgment and conscience,— these are things utterly un- 
known to* the laws of this land, and which arise from a 
fundamental mistake of the whole order and tenor of our 
constitution. 

Parliament is not a congress of ambassadors from different 
and hostile interests ; which interests each must maintain, as 
an agent and advocate, against other agents and advocates ; 
but parliament is a deliberative assembly of one nation, with 
one interest, that of the whole ; where, not local purposes, 
not local prejudices, ought to guide, hut the general good, 
resulting from the general reason of the whole. You choose 
a member indeed ; but when you have chosen him, he is not 
member of Bristol, hut he is a member oi parliament. If the 
local constituent should have an interest^ or should form an 
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hasty opinion, evidently opposite to the real good of the rest 
of the community, the member for that place ought to be as 
far, as any other, from any endeavour to give it effect. I beg 
pardon for saying so much on this subject. I have been un- 
willingly drawn into it ; but I shall ever use a respectful 
frankness pf communication with you. Tour faithful friend,, 
your devoted servant, I shall be to the end of my life : a 
flatterer you do not wish for. On this point of instructions, 
however, \ think it scarcely possible we ever can have any 
sort of difference. Perhaps I may give you too much, rather 
than too little, trouble. 

Prom the first hour I was encouraged to court your favour, 
to this happy day of obtaining it, I have never promised you 
anything but humble and persevering endeavours to do my 
duty. The weight of that duty, I confess, makes me tremble ; 
and whoever well considers what it is, of all things in tiie 
world, will fly from what has the least likeness to a positive 
and precipitate engagement. To be a good member of par- 
liament is, let me tell you,ino easy task ; especially at this 
time, when there is so strong a disposition to run into the 
perilous extremes of servile compliance or wild popularity 
To unite urcumspection wich vigour, is absolutely necessary ; 
but it is extremely difficult. We are now members for a 
rich commercial citi/ ; this city, however, is but a part of -a 
rich commercial nation^ the interests of which are various, 
multiform, and intricate. We are members for tliat great 
nation, which however is itself but part of a great empire, ex- 
tended by our virtue and our fortune to the farthest limits 
of the east and of the west. All these wide-spread interests 
must be considered ; must be compared ; must be reconciled, 
if possible. We are members for a free country ; and surely 
we all know, that the machine of a free constitution is no 
simple thing ; but as intricate and as delicate as it is valu- 
able. We are members in a great and ancient monarchy ; 
and we must preserve religiously the true legal rights of 
the sovereign, which form the key-stone that binds together 
the noble and well-constructed arch of our empire and our 
constitution. A constitution made up of balanced powers 
must ever be a critical thing. As such I mean to touch 
that part of it which comes within my reach. I know xny 
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inability, and I wish lor support Iron? every quarter. In 
particular I shall tdm at the friendship, and shall cultivate 
the best correspondence, of the worthy colleague you have 
given me. 

I trouble you no furtlwr than once more to thank you all ; 
vou, gentlemen, for your favours ; tho candidates, for their 
‘temperate and polite behaviour ; and the sheritfs,* for a con- 
duct which may give a mqdel for all who are in public 
stations. 
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CONCILIATION WITH THE COLONIES, 

^ MARCH 22, 1775. 

* I HOPE, Sir, that, notwithstanding the austerity of tTbe 
Chair, your good-nature will lifeline you to some degree of 
indulgence towards human frailty. You will not think it 
unnatural, that those who ?iave an object depending, which 
strongly engages their hopes and fears, should be somewhat 
inclined Ijp superstition. As I came into the House ‘full of 
anxiety about the event of my mStion, I found, to my in- 
finite surprise, that the grand penal bill, by which he had 
passed sentence on the trade and sustenance of America, 
is to be returned to us from the other House. ^ I do confess, 

I could not help looking on t^iis event as a fortunate omen. 

I look upon it as a sort of providential favour ; by which we 
are put once more in possession of our deliberative capacity, 
upon a business so very questionable in its nature, so . 
uncertain in its issue. By the return of this bill, whim 
seemed to have taken its flight for ever, we are at thi# very 
instant nearly as free to choose a plan for our Americaai go- 
vernment as we were on the first day of the session. If, /Sir, 
we incline to the side of conciliation, we are not at all em- 

‘ I’he Act to restrain the trade and commerce of the provinces of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay and New Hampshire, and colonies or Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, and Providence Plantation, in North America, to Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the British Islands in the West ^ndies; and to 
prohibit such provinces and colonies from carrying on any fishery on the 
banks of Newfoundland, and other places therein mentioned, under cer« 
tain conditions and limitations. 
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barrassed (unless we please to mate ourselves so) by any 
incongruous *mixtur6 of coercion and restraint. We are 
therefore called upon, as it were by a superior warning voice, 
again to attend to America ; to attend to the whole of it to- 
gether ; and to review the subject with an unusual degree of 
care and calmness. ^ 

Surely it is an awful subject ; or there is none so on this 
side of the grave. When T first had the bonoui; of a seat 
in this House, the affairs of that continent pressed themselves 
upon us, as the most important and most df'licate object of 
parliamentary attention. My little shaie in this great deli- 
beration oppressed me. I found myself a partaker in a very 
high trust; and having no sort of reason to rely on the 
strength of my natural abilities for thoi proper execution of 
that trust, I was obliged to take more than common pains to 
instruct myself in everything which relates to our colonies. 
I was not less under the nec.*ssity of forming some fixed ideas 
concerping the gemerf^l policy of the British empire. Some- 
thing of this sort seemed to be indispensable ; in order, amidst 
so vast a fluctuation of passions and opinions, to concentre my 
thoughts ; to ballast my conduct ; to preserve me from being 
blown about b^ every wihd of fashionable doctrine. I really 
did not think it safe, or manly, to have fresh principles to seek 
upon every fresh mail which should arrive from America. 

At that period I had the fortune to find myself in perfect 
concurrence with a large majority in this House. Bowing 
under that high authority, and penetrated with the sharp- 
ness and strength of that early impression, I have continued 
^ver since, without the least deviation, in original senti- 
ments. Whether this be owing to an obstinate perseverance 
in error, or to a religious adherence to what appears to me 
truth and reason, it is in your equity to judge. 

Sir, Parliament having an enlarged view of objects, made, 
during this interval, more frequent changes in their senti- 
ments and their conduct, than could be justified in a particular 
person TOon the contracted scale of private information. But 
though 1 do not hazard anything approaching to censure on 
the. motives 6f former parliaments to all those alterations, 
one fact is undoubted^ — that under them the state of America 
has been kept in continual agitation. Everything adminis- 
tered as remedy to the public complaint* if it did not produce, 

2 Q 2 
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was at least followed by, an heightening of the distemper ; 
until, by a variety of experiments, that important country has 
been brought into her present situation ; — a situation which 
I will not miscall, which I dare not name ; which I scarcely 
know how to comprehend in the terms of any description. 

In this posture, Sir, things stood at the beginning of the' 
session. About that time, a worthy member^ of great parlia- 
mentary experience, who, in the year 1766, filled the chair of 
the American committee with much ability, took me aside ; and, 
lamenting the present aspect of our politics, told me, things 
were come to such a pass, that our former methods of pro- 
ceeding in the House would be no longer tolerated. That the 
public tribunal (never too indulgent to a long and unsuccess- 
ful opposition) woukl now scrutinize our conduct with un- 
usual severity. That the very vicissitudes and shiftings p^ 
ministerial measures, instead of convicting their authors of 
inconstancy and want of system^' would be taken as an occa- 
sion of charging us with a predetermined discontent,, which 
nothing could satisfy ; whilst we accused every measure of 
vigour as cruel, and every proposal of lenity as weak and 
irresolute. The public, lie said, would not have patience to 
see us play the game out wfth our adversaries : we must pro- 
duce our hand. It would be expected, that those who for 
many years had been active in such affairs should show, that 
they had formed some clear and decided idea of the prin- 
ciples of colony government ; and were capable of drawring 
out something like a platform oi the ground which might be 
laid for future and permanent tranquillity. 

I felt the truth of what my hon. friend represented ; but 
I felt my situation too. His application might have been 
made with far greater propriety to many other gentlemen. 
No man was indeed ever better disposed, or worse qualified, 
for such an undertaking, than myself. Though I gave so 
far in to his opinion, that I immediately threw my thoughts 
into a sort of parliamentary form, 1 was by no means 
equally ready to produce them. It generally argues some 
degree of natural impotence of mind, or some want of 
knowledge of the world, to hazard plans of government ex- 
cept from a seat of authority. Propositions are 'made, hot 
omy ineffectually, but somewhat disreputably, when the mindi 
^ Mr. Bose Fuller. 
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of men are not properly disposed for tKjir reception : and for 
my part, I am not ambitious of ridiciile ; not absolutely a 
candidate for disgrace. 

Besides, Sir, to speak the plain truth, I have in general no 
very exalted opinion of the virtue of paper government ; nor 
of any politics in which the plan is to be wholly separated 
from the execution. But when I saw that anger and violence 
prevailed every day more and more ; and that things 
hastening towards an incurable alienation of our colonies ; 1 
confess my caution gave way. I felt this, as one of those 
few moments in which decorum yields to a higher duty. 
Public calamity is a mighty leveller ; and there are occasions 
when any, even the slightest, chance of doing good, must be 
laid hold on, even by the most inconsic^rable person. 

To restore order and repose to an empire so great and 
so distracted as ours, is, merely in the attempt, an ua- 
dertaking that would enn^pble the flights of the highest 
genius, and obtaii\ pardon for the eftbrts of the meanest un- 
derstanding. Struggling a goc i while with these thoughts, 
by degrees I felt •Uiyself more firm. 1 derived, at length, 
some confidence from what in other circumstances usually 
produces timidity. I gtew less anxious, even fr<?!n the idea 
of my own insignificance. For, judging of what you are by 
what you ought to be, 1 persuaded myself that you would 
not reject a reasonable proposition because it had nothing 
but its reason to recommend it. On the other hand, being 
totally destitute of all shade a” of influence, natural or adven- 
titious, I was very sure, that, if ray proposition were futile 
or dangerous ; if it were weakly conceived, or improperly 
timed, there was nothing exterior to it, of power to awe, 
dazzle, or delude you. You will see it just as it is : umi 
you will treat it just as it deserves. 

The proposition is peace. Not peace through the medium 
of war ; not peace to be hunted through the labyrinth of 
intricate and endless negotiations ; not peace to arise out of 
universal discord, fomented from principle, in all parts of the 
empire ; not peace to depend on the juridical determination 
of perplexing questions, or the precise marking the 8hado\?vy 
boundaries of a complex government. It is simple peace; 
sought in its natural course, and in its ordinary haunts.— 
It is peace sought in the spirit of peace ; and laid in princi- 
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pies purely pacific. I propose, by removing the ground of 
the difference, and by restoring the former unsuspecting con^ 
Jidence of the colonies in the mother country^ to give perma- 
nen;fe satisfaction to your people ; and (far from a scheme of 
ruling by discord) to reconcile them to each other in the 
same act, and by the bond of the very same interest which . 
reconciles them to British government. 

My idea is nothing more. E-efined policy ever has been the 
parent of Jonfusion ; and ever will be so, as long as the world 
endures. Plain good intention, which is as easily discovered 
at the first view, as fraud is surely detected at last, is, let me 
say, of no mean force in the government of mankind, de- 
nuiue simplicity of heart is an healing and cementing prin- 
ciple. My plan, tigerefore, being formed upon the most 
simple grounds imaginable, may disappoint some people, 
when they hear it. It has nothing to recommend it ‘to the 
pruriency of curious ears. Tlie*s is nothing at all new and 
captivating in it. It lias nothing of th§ splendour of the 
project, which has been latcdy laid upon your table 'by the 
noble lord in the blue riband.^ It does ‘not propose to fill 
your lobby with squabbling colony agents, who will require 
the interp6sition of yoixr m!ice, at e«9^ery instayit, to keep the 
peace amongst them. It does not institute a magnificent 
auction of finance, where captivated provinces come to ge- 
neral ransom by bidding against each other, until you knock 
down the hammer, and determine a proportion of payments 
beyond all the powers of algebra, to equalize and settle. 

' “ That when the governor, council, or assembly, or general court, of 
any of his Majesty’s provinces or colonies in America, shall propose to 
make provi.sion, according to the oo7idition^ circumstances, and situation, 
of such province or colony, for contributingtheir proportion to the common 
defence^ (such proportion to be raised under the authority of the general 
court, or general assfunbly, of such province or colony, and disposable 
by parliament,) and shall engage to make provision also for the support 
of the civil government, and the administration of justice, in such province 
or colony, it will be proper, if such prixposal shall be approved by his Ma~ 
Jesty, and the two Houses of Parliament, and for so long as such provision 
shall be made accordingly, to forbear, in respect of such province or golony^ 
to levy any duty, tax, or assessment, or to impose any further duty, tax, 
©r assessment, except such duties as it may be expedient to continue to 
levy or impose, for the regulation of commerce ; the nett produce of the 
duties last mentioned to he carried to llie account of such province or 
colony respectively. ’’—Resolution moved by Lord North in the commit- 
tee ; and agreed to by the House, 27lh Feb., 1775. 
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The plan which I shall presume to tag^est., derives, how<- 
ever, one great advantage from the proposition and regisipty 
of that noble lord’s project. The idea of conciliation is ad- 
missible. First, the House, in accepting the resolution 
moved by the noble lord, has admitted, notwithstanding, the 
menacing front of our address, notwithstanding our heavy 
bill of pains and penalties— that wc Jo not thinl: ourselves 
precluded from all ideas of free grace and bounty. 

The House has gone further ; it has declared dbnciliation ^ 
admissible, to any submission on the part of America. 

It has even shot a good deal beyond that mark, and has ad- 
mitted, that the complaints of our former mode of exerting 
the right of taxation were not wholly unfounded. That right 
thus exerted is allowed to have had soi^ething reprehensible 
in it ; something unwise, or something grievous ; since, in 
the midst of our heat and resentment, we, of ourselves, ha^^e 
proposed a capital alteration ; and, in order to get rid of 
what seemed so v^ry exceptionable, have instituted a mode 
that is altogether new; one ^hat is, indeed, wholly alien 
from all the ancieftt methods and forms of parliament. 

principle of this proceeding is large enough for my 
purpose. The means ptoposed bj^ the noble loni for carry- 
ing his ideas into execution, I think, indeed, are very in- 
differently suited to the end ; and this I shall endeavour to 
show you before I sit down. But, for the present, I take 
my ground on the admitted principle. I mean to give peace.* 
Peace implies reconciliation!; and, where there has been a 
material dispute, reconciliation does in a manner always 
imply concession on the one part or on the other. In this 
state of things I make no difficulty in affirming that the pro- 
posal ought to originate from us. Great and acknowledjged 
force is not impaired, either in effect or in opinion, by an 
unwillingness to exert itself. The superior power may offer 
peace with honour and with safety. Such an offer from such 
a power will be attributed to magnanimity. But the con- 
cessions of the weak are the concessions of fear. When 
such a one is disarmed, he is wholly at the mercy of his 
superior ; and he loses for ever that time and those chances, 
which, as they happen to all men, are the strength and re- 
sources of all inferior power. 

The capital leading questions on which ^ou must this day 
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decide, are these two : IFirst, whether you ought to concede ; 
and secondly, what your concession ought to he. On the 
first of these questions we have gained (as I have just taken 
the liberty of observing to you) some ground. JBut I am 
sensible that a good deal more is still to be done. Indeed^ 
^ir, to enable us to determine both on the one and the other 
of these great questions with a firm and precise judgment, I 
think it may be necessary to consider distinctly the true 
nature and the peculiar circumstances of the object which 
we have before us. Because after all our struggle, whether 
we will or not, we must govern America according to that 
nature, and to those circumstances ; and not according to 
our own imaginations; nor according to abstract ideas of 
right ; by no means according to mere general theories of 
government, the resort to which appears to me, in our 
present situation, no better than arrant trifling. I shall 
therefore endeavour, with your Irave, to lay before you some 
of the most material of these circumstances in as full j^d as 
clear a manner as I am able to state them. 

The first thing that we have to consider with regard to 
the nature of the object is — the number of people m the 
colonies, i have taken for lome yeifrs a good* deal of pains 
on that point. I can by no calculation justify myself in 
placing the number below two millions of inhabitants of our 
own European blood and colour; besides at least 600,000 
• others, who form no inconsiderable part of the strength and 
opulence of the whole. This, Bir, is, I believe, about the 
true number. There is no occasion to exaggerate, where 
plain truth is of so much weight and importance. But 
whether I put the present numbers too high or too low, is a 
matter of little moment. Such is the strength with which 
population shoots in that part of the world, that state the 
numbers as high as we will, whilst the dispute continues, the 
exaggeration ends. Whilst we are discussing any given 
magnitude, they are grown to it. Whilst we spend our time 
in deliberating on the mode of governing two millions, we 
shall find we have millions more to manage. Tour children 
do not grow faster from infancy to manhood, than they 
spread from families to communities, and from villages to 
nations. 

I put this consideration of the present and the growing 
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numbers in tbe front of cur deliberaticm ; becutise, Sir, tbid 
consideration will make it evident to a blunter discernment 
than yours, that no partial, narrow, contracted, pinched, oc- 
casional system will be at all suitable to such an object. It 
will show you, that it is not to bo considered as one of those 
minima which are out of the eye and consideration of the 
law ; not a paltry excrescence of the state ; not a mean de- 
pendent, who may be neglected with little damage, and pro- 
voked with little danger. It will prove that some degree of 
care and caution is required in the handling such an object ; 
it will show that you ought not, in reason, to trifle with so 
large a mass of the interests and feelings of the human race. 
You could at no time do so without guilt ; and be assured 
you will not be able to do it long with impunity. 

But the population of this couxitry, the great and growing 
population, though a very important consideration, will loae 
much of its weight, if not cc mbined with other circumstances. 
The commerce of •your colonies is out of all proportion be- 
yond the nurnbers of the people. This ground of their com- 
merce indeed has *been trod some days ago, and with great 
ability, by a distinguished person,^ at your bar. This gen- 
tleman, after *thirty-fivfi years— it is so long siftce he first 
appeared at the same place to plead for the commerce of 
Great Britain — has come again before you to plead the same 
cause, without any other effect of time, than, that to the fire 
of imaginatien and extent of erudition, which even then* 
marked him as one of the tirst literary characters of his age, 
be has added a consummate knowledge in the commercial 
interest of his country, formed by a long course of enlight- 
ened and discriminating experience. 

Sir, 1 should be inexcusable in coming after such a person 
with any detail, if a great part of the members who now 
fill the House had not the misfortune to be absent when he 
appeared at your bar. Besides, Sir, I propose to take the 
matter at periods of time somewhat different from his. There 
is, if I mistake not, a point of view, from whence if you will 
look at this subject, it is impossible that it should not make 
an impression upon you. 

I have in my hand two accounts ; one a comparative state 
of the export trade of England to its colonies, as it stood in 
' Mr. Glover. 
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tlie year 170 \ and as it stood in the year 1772. The other a 
state of the export trade of this country to its colonies alone> 
as it stood in 1772, compared with the whole trade of Eng- 
land to all parts of the world (the colonies included) in the 
year 1704. They are from good vouchers ; the latter period 
irom the accounts on your table, the earlier from an original 
inanuscripif of Davenant, who first established the inspector- 
general’s office, which has been ever since his time so abund- 
ant a Bourbe of parliamentary information. 

The export trade to the colonies consists of three great 
branches. The African, which, terminating almost wholly 
in the colonies, must be put to the account of their com- 
merce; the West Indian; and the North American. All 
these are so interwoAjen, that the attempt to separate them, 
would tear to pieces the contexture of the whole ; and if not 
^tirely destroy, would very much depreciate the value of all 
the parts. I therefore consider these three denominations to 
be, what in effect they are, one trade. * 

The trade to the colonies, taken on the export side, at the 
beginning of this century, that is, in the* year 1704, stood 
thus ; • 

o « «. • 

Exports to North America, and the West 

Indies £ 483,265 

To Africa . . • . . . . 86,665 


£ 569,930 


In the year 1772, which I take as a middle year between 
the highest and lowest of those lately laid on your table, the 
acco^unt was as follows : 

To North America, and the West Indies £ 4,791,734 

To Africa 866,398 

To which if you add the export trade from 
Scotland, which had in 1704 no exist- 
ence ....... 364,000 


£ 6,022,132 


From five hundred and odd thousand, it has grown to six 
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millioHs. It has iiicrea^>ed r o less than twelve-fold. This is 
the state of the colony trade, as compared with itself at these 
two periods, within this century ; —and this is matter for 
meditation. But this is not all. Examine my second ac- 
count. See how the export trade to the colonies alone in 
1772 stood in the other point of view, that is, as compared 
to the whole trade of England in I70^j. * 

The whole export trade of England, includ- 
ing that to the colonies, in 1704) . . £ 6,509,000 

Export to the colonies alone, in 1772 . 6,024,000 

difference £ 485,000 


, The trade with America alone is now within less than 
£500,000 of being equal to what this great commercial ra- 
tion, England, carried on '.^t the beginning of this cemtury 
with the whole wt)rld ! If I had tnken the largest ;year of 
those on your tabje, it would i%ther have exceeded. But, it 
will be said, is not this American trade an unnatural pro- 
tuhefance, that has drawn the juices from the rest of the 
body ? The reverse, ft is the very food that h?8 nourished 
every other part into its present magnitude. Our general 
trade has been greatly augmented, and augmented more or 
less in olmost every part to which it ever extended ; hut 
with this material difference, that of the six millions which^ 
in the beginning of the century constituted the whole mass 
of our export commerce, the colony trade was but one twelfth 
part ; it is now (as a part of sixteen millions) cousiderably ‘ 
more than a third of the whole. This is the relative propor- 
tion of the importance of the colonies at these two periods : 
and all reasoning concerning our mode of treating them must 
have this proportion as its basis, or it is a reasoning weak, 
rotten, and sophistical. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot prevail on myself to hurry over this 
great consideration. It is good for us to he here. We stand 
where we have an immense view of what is, and what is past. 
Clouds, indeed, and darkness rest upon the future. Let us, 
how^ever, before we descend fr5m this noble eminence, reflect 
that this growth of our national prosperity has happened 
within the short period of the life of man. It has happened 
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within sixty-eight years. There are those alive whose 
memory might touch the two extremities. For instance, my 
Lord Bathurst might remember all the stages of the progress. 
He was in 1704 of an age at least to be made to comprehend 
such things. He was then old enough acta f amentum ja/rh 
legerCy et sit poterit cognoscere virtm — Suppose, Sir, that 
the angel of this auspicious youth, foreseeing the many vir- 
tues, which made him one of the most amiable, as he is one 
of the most fortunate, men of his age, ha'd opened to him in 
vision, that when, in the fourth generation, the third prince 
of the House of Brunswick had sat twelve years on the throne 
of that nation, which (by the happy issue of moderate and 
healing councils) was to be made (Ireat Britain, he should 
see his son. Lord (Jhancellor of England, turn back the 
current of hereditary dignity to its fountain, and raise him 
t€ a higher rank of peerage, whilst he enriched the family 
with a new one — If amidst these'<bright and happy scenes of 
domestic honour and prosperity, thaf angel should, have 
drawn up the curtain, and unfolded the rising glories of his 
country, and whilst he was gazing with admiration on the 
then commercial grandeur of England, the genius should 
point out to him a little speck, scarce visible m the mass of 
the national interest, a small seminal principle, rather than 
a formed* body, and should tell him — Young man, there is 
America — ^which at this day serves for little more than to 
‘amuse you with stories of savage men, and uncouth man- 
ners ; yet shall, before you taste of death, show itself equal 
to the whole of that commerce which now attracts the envy 
• of the world. Whatever England has been growing to by a 
progressive increase of improvement, brought in by varieties 
of people, by succession of civilizing conquests and civilizing 
settlements in a series of seventeen hundred years, you shall 
see as much added to her by America in the course of a single 
life ! ” If this state of his country had been foretold to him, 
would it not require all the sanguine credulity of youth, and 
all the fervid glow of enthusiasm, to make him believe it ? 

- Fortunate man, he has lived to see it ! Fortunate indeed, if 
; he lives to see nothing that shall vary the prospect, gnd cloud 
\the setting of his day ! 

Excuse me. Sir, if turning from such thoughts I resume 
this comparative view once more. You have seen it on a 
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large scale ; look at it on a small one. I will point out to 
your attention a particular instance of it in the single pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania. In the year 1704, that province 
called for £11,459 in value of your commodities, native 
and foreign. This was the whole. What did it Remand in 
1772 ? Why nearly fifty times as mneh ; for in that year 
the export to Pennsylvania was £507,909, nearly fiqual to the 
export to all the colonies together in the first period. 

I choose, Sir, to enter into these minute and particular 
details ; because generab’ties, which in all other cases are apt 
to heighten and raise the subject, have here a tendency to 
sink it. When we speak of the commerce with our colonies, 
fiction lags after truth ; invention is unfruitful, and imagin- 
ation cold and barren. ^ 

So far, Sir, as to the importance of the object in view of 
its commerce, as concerned in the exports from Englar^. 
If I were to detail the iig^^norts, I could show how many 
enjoypients they procure, which deceive the burthen of life ; 
how many materials’ which invigorate the springs of na- 
tional industry, dbd extend and animate every part of our 
foreign and domestic commerce. This would he a curious 
subject indeed — but I must pr»?scribe bounds tofniysclf in a 
matter so vast and various. 

I pass therefore to the colonies in another point of view, 
their agriculture. This they have prosecuted with such a 
spirit, that, besides feeding plentifully their own growings 
multitude, their annual export of grain, comprehending rice, 
has some years ago exceeded a million in value. Of their last 
harvest, I am persuaded they will export much more. At the . 
beginning of the century some of these colonies imported 
corn from the mother country. Por some time past, the Old 
World has been fed from the New. The scarcity which you 
have felt would have been a desolating famine, if this child of 
your old age, with a trpe filial piety, with a Eoman charity, 
had not put the full breast of its youthful exuberance to the 
mouth of its exhausted parent. 

As to the wealth which the colonies have drawn from the 
sea by t|ieir fisheries, you had all that matter fully opened at 
you» bar. You surely thought these acquisitions of value, 
for they seemed even to excite your envy ; and yet the spirit 
by which that enterprising employment has been exercised, 
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ought rather, in my opinion, to have raised your esteem and 
admiration. And pray, Sir, what in the world is equal to it? 
Pass by the other parts, and look at the manner in which 
the people of New England have of late carried on the whale 
fishery. Whilst we follow them among the tumbling moun- 
tains of ice, and behold them penetrating into the deepest ' 
frozen recefeses of Hudson’s Bay and Davis’s Straits, whilst 
we are looking for them beneath the arctic circle, we hear 
that they have pierced into the opposite region of polar cold, 
that they are at the antipodes, and engaged under the frozen 
serpent of the south. Falkland Island, which seemed too 
remote and romantic an object for the grasp of national am- 
bition, is but a stage and resting-place in the progress of their 
victorious industry. , Nor is the equinoctial heat more dis- 
couraging to them, than the accumulated winter of both the 
poles. We know that whilst some, of them draw the line 
and strike the harpoon on the co^st of Africa, others run the 
longitude, and pursue their gigantic game^-along the coast of 
Brazil. No sea but what iw vexed by their fisheries. No 
climate that is not witness to their toils.' Neither the per- 
severance of Holland, nor the activity of Ptance, nor the dex- 
terous and ‘firm sagacity of English' enterprise, ever carried 
this most perilous mode of hard industry to the extent to 
which it has been pushed by this recent people ; a people 
who are still, as it were, but in the gristle, and not yet hard- 
c ened into the bone of manhood. When I contemplate these 
things ; when I know that the Colonies in general owe little 
or nothing to any care of ours, and that they are not squeezed 
. into this happy form by the constraints of watchful and sus- 
picious government, but that, through a wise and salutary 
neg^lect, a generous nature has been suffered to take her own 
way to perfection ; when I reflect upon these effects, ^when I 
see hoAV profitable they have been to us, I feel aU the pride 
of power sink, and all presumption in the wisdom of human 
contrivances melt and die away within me. My rigour re- 
lents. I pardon something to the spirit of liberty. 

I am sensible, Sir, that aU which I have asserted in my 
detail, is admitted in the gross; but that quite different 
j conclusion is drawn from it. America, gentlemen say, is a 
noble object. It is an object well worth fighting for. Cer- 
' tainly it is, if fighting a people be the best way of gaining 
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them.. Gentlemen in this respect wil] be led to their choic^ 
of means by their complexions and their habits. Those who 
understand the military art, will of course have some pre- 
dilection for it. Those who wield the thunder of the state, 
may have more confidence in the efficacy of anus. But I ^ 
confess, possibly for want of this knowledge, my opinion is / 
much more in fiivour of prudent management, than of force ; ' 
considering force not as an odious, but a feeble instrument, \ 
for preserving a people so numerous, so active, so growing, f 
so spirited as this, in a profitable and subordinate Connexion ! 
with us. 

Fi’^st, Sir, permit me to observe, that the use of force alone 
is but ternporary. It may subdue for a moment ; but it does 
not remove the necessity of subduing .^ain : and a nation is j 
not governed, which is perpetuaLy to be conquered. i 

My next objection is its uncertainty. Terror is not always 
the effect of force ; and ai^ armament is not a victory. If 
you do not succeed, you are without resource ; for, concilia- 
tion failing, force remains ; but, force failing, no further 
hope of reconciiifltion is left. Power and authority are 
sometimes bough# by kindness; but they can never be beg- , 
ged as alms by an imp(werislie(>and defeated viflience. \ 

A further objection to force is, that you impair the object 
by your very endeavours to ]) reserve it. The thing you 
fought for is not the thing which you recover ; hut depre- 
ciated, sunk, wasted, and consumed in the contest. Toothing* 
less will content me, tlian 'if^holc America, I do not choose 
to consufbe its strength along with our own ; because in all 
parts it is the British strength that I consume. I do not • 
choose to be caught by a foreign enemy at the end of this 
exhausting conflict ; and still less in the midst of it. I may 
escape ; but I can make no insurance against such an event. 
Let me add, that I do not choose wholly to break the 
American spirit ; because it is the spirit that has made the 
country. 

Lastly, we have no sort of experience in favour of force as an 
instrument in the rule of our colonies. Their growth and their, 
utility has been owing to methods altogether different. Our 
ancient ilidulgence has been said to be pursued to a fault . It 
may be so. But we know, if feeling is evidence, that our 
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i®ult was more tolerable than our attempt to mend it ; and 
our sin far more salutary than our penitence. 

These, Sir, are my reasons for not entertaining that high 
opinion of untried force, by which many gentlemen, for whose 
sentiments in other particulars I have groat respect, seem to 
be so greatly captivated. But there is still behind a third 
consideration concerning this object, which serves to deter- 
mine my opinion on the sort of policy which ought to be 
pursued in the management of America, even more than its 
population and its commerce, I mean its temper and cha/racter. 

In this character of the Americans, a love of freedom is 
the predominating feature which marks and distinguishes 
the whole : and as an ardent is always a jealous afection, 
your colonies become suspicious, restive, and untractable, 
whenever they see the least attempt to wrest from them by 
force, or shuffle from them by chicane, what they think the 
only advantage worth living for. ^ This fierce spirit of liberty 
is stronger in the English colonies probabl;^ than in any other 
people of the earth ; and this from a great variety of power- 
ful causes ; which, to understand the true temper of their 
minds, and the direction which this spirit#take8, it wi}l not 
be amiss toulay open somewkat moro, largely. 

First, the people of the colonies are descendants of English- 
men. England, Sir, is a nation, which still I hope respects, 
and formerly adored, her freedom. The colonists emigrated 
, from you when this part of your character was most predomi- 
nant ; and they took this bias and direction the moment they 
parted from your hands. They are therefore not only de- 
voted to liberty, but to liberty according to English ideas, 
j and on English principles. Abstract liberty, like otheir mere 
abstractions, is not to be found. Liberty inheres in some 
sensible object ; and every nation has formed to itself some 
favourite point, which by way of eminence becomes the 
criterion of their happiness. It happened, you know. Sir, 
that the great contests for freedom in this coufitry were from 
the earKest times chiefly upon the question of taxing. Most t 
of the contests in the ancient commonwealths turned pri- 
marily on the right of election of magistrates ; or on the ba- 
lance among the several orders of the state. The question of 
money was not with them so immediate. But in England it 
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was dtlvBrwise. On this point taxes the ablest pens, and ^ 

most eloquent tongues, have been exercised; the gi‘eafce«<t 
spirits have acted and suiTered. In order to give the fullest 
satisfaction cpncerning the importance of this point, it was 
not only necessary for those who in argument defended the 
.excellence of the English constitution, to insist on this privi- 
lege of granting money as a dry point of fact, and to fjrove, that 
the right had been acknowledged in ancient parchments, and 
blind usages, to reside in a certain body called a House of 
Commons. They went much farther ; they attempted to prove, 
and they succeeded, that in theory it ought to he so, from 
the particular nature of a House of Commons, as an imme- 
diate representative of the people ; whether the old records 
had delivered this oracle or not. They took infinite pains 
to inculcate, as a fundamental princ'ple, tnat in all monarchies 
thfe people must in efiect themselves, mediately or immedi* 
ately, possess the power of gjranting their own money, or no 
shadow of liberty cquld subsist. Tlie colonies draw from you, 
as with their life-blood,‘thesc idea^i and principles. Their love 
of liberty, as with you, fixbd and attached on this specific 
point of taxing. liberty might be safe, or might be endan- 
gered, in twenty other particular.^, without their lining much 
pleased or alarmed. Here they felt its pulse; and as they 
found that beat, they thought themselves sick or sound. 1 
do not say wh^^ther tliey were right or wrong in applying 
your general arguments to their own case. It is not easy 
indeed to make a monopohp of theorems and corollaries. 
The fact iS, that they did thus apply those general argu- 
ments ; and your mode of governing them, whether through 
lenity or indolence, through wisdom or mistake, confirmed 
them in the imagination, that they, as well as you, had 
interest m these common principles. 

They were further confirmed in this pleasing error hy the 
form of their provincial legislative assemblies. Their govern- 
ments are popular in a high degree ; some are merely popular ; 
in all, the popular representative is the most weighty ; and this 
share of the people in their ordinary government never fails 
to inspire them with lofty sentiments, and with a strong aver- 
sion from '^whatever tends to deprive them of their chief 
importance. 

If anything were wanting to this necessary operation of 

2 H 
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the form of government, religion would have given i,t ^ com- 
plete effect, iteligion, always a principle of energy, in this 
new people is no way worn out or impaired ; and their mode 
of professing it is also one main cause of this free spirit. 
The people are Protestants; and of that kind wbicn is 
the most adverse to all implicit submission of mind and. 
opinion. ^Thia is a persuasion not only favourable to liberty, 
but built upon it. 1 do not think, Sir, that the reason of 
this aversenoss in the dissenting churches, from all that looks 
like absolute government, is so much to be sought in their 
religious tenets, as in their history. Every one knows that the 
Boman Catholic religion is at least coeval with most of the 
governments where it prevails ; that it has generally gone 
hand in hand with them, and received great favour and every 
kind of support frohi authority. The Church of England too 
^was formed from her cradle under the nursing care of regu- 
lar government. But the dissenting interests have sprung 
up in direct opposition to all the ordinary powers of the 
world; and could justify t^hat opposition only on k strong 
claim to natural liberty. Their Very existence depended on 
the powerful and unremitted assertion of that claim. All 
Protestantism, even the most cold and pascive, is a sort of 
dissent. But the religion most prevalent in our northern 
colonies is a refinement on the principle of resistance ; it is 
I the dissidence of dissent, and the Protestantism of the Pro- 
[ testant religion. This religion, under a variety of denomin- 
ations agreeing in nothing hrt in the communion of the 
spirit of liberty, is predominant in most of the northern pro- 
vinces ; where the Church of England, notwithstanding its 
legal rights, is in reality no more than a sort of private sect, 
not composing most probably the tentli of the people. The 
cblonists left England when this spirit was high, and in the 
emigrants was the liighest of all; and even that stream of 
foreigners, which has been constantly flowing into these co- 
lonies, has, for the greatest part, been composed of dissenteira 
from the establishments of their several countries, and ha^4 
brought with them a temper and character far from alien to 
that of the people with whom they mixed. 

Sir, I can perceive by their manner, that som^ gentlemen 
object to the latitude of this description ; because in the 
fK>uthem colonies the Church of England forms a large body, 
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and ha^a regular establibhment. It is certainly true. There 
is, however, a circumstance attending these coloniee, which, 
in my opinion, fully coaiite'*balances this difference, and 
makes the spirit of liberty still more high and haughty than 
in those to the northward. It is, that in Virginia and the 
Carolinas they have a vast multitude of slaves. "Where this 
is the case in any part of the world, those who are free, are 
by far the most proud and jealous of their freedom, free- 
dom is to them not only an enjoyment, but a kind of rank 
and privilege. Not seeing there, that freedom, as in coun- 
tries where it is a common blessing, and as broad and general 
as the air, may be united with much abject toil, with great 
misery, with all the exterior of servitude, liberty looks, 
amongst them, like something tliat is move noble and liberal. 
I do not mean, Sir, to conjmend the superior morality of this 
sentiment, which has at least as much pride as virtue in itf 
but I cannot alter the natur'^ of man. The fact is so ; and 
these people of the southern colonies are much more strongly, 
and with a higher and more stubborn spirit, attaclied to 
liberty, than those •to the northward. Such were all the 
ancient commonwealths ; such were our G-othic ancestors ; 
such in our day» were the^Poles ; dnd such will belli masters 
of slaves, who are not slaves themselves. In such a people, 
the haughtiness of domination c\*mhines with the spirit of 
freedom, fortifies it, and renders it invincible. 

Permit ixie, Sir, to add another circumstance in our colo- 
nies, which contributes no mean part towards the growth 
and effect df this untractable spirit. I mean their educatit)n. 
In no country perhaps in the world is the law so general a 
study. The profession itself is numerous and powerful ; and 
in most provinces it takes the lead. The greater number ^)f 
the deputies sent to the congress were lawyers. But all 
who read, and most do read, endeavour to obtain some smat- 
tering in that science. I have been told by an eminent 
bookseller, that in no branch of his business, after tracts of 
popidar devotion, were so many books as those on the law 
exported to the plantations. The colonists have now fallen 
into the way of printing them for their own use. I hear 
that they nave sold nearly as many of Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries in America as in England. General Gfage marks 
out this disposition very particularly in a letter on your 
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table. He states, that all the people in his governnverit are 
lawyers, or smatterers in law ; and that in Boston they have 
been enabled, by successful chicane, wholly to evade many 
parts of one of your capital penal constitutions.. The smart* 
ness of debate will say, that this knowledge ought to teach 
them more clearly the rights of legislature, their obligations . 
to obediedce, and the penalties of rebellion. All this is 
mighty well. But my honourable and learned friend* on the 
floor, who condescends to mark what I say for animadversion, 
will disdain that ground. He has heard, as well as I, that 
when great honours and great emoluments do not win over 
this knowledge to the service of the state, it is a formidable 
adversary to government. If the spirit be not tamed and 
broken by these hapjDy methods, it is stubborn and litigious, 
Aheunt studia in mores. This study renders men acute, in- 
(juisitive, dexterous, prompt in attack, ready in defence, ftill 
of resources. In other countries, the people, more simple, 
and of a less mercurial cast, judge of an, ill principle in go- 
vernment only by an actuaU grievance'; here they anticipate 
the evil, and judge of the pressure of tlfe grievance- by the 
badness of the principle. They augur misgovernment at a 
distance; tod snuff the approach of tyranny in every tainted 
breeze. • 

The last cause of this disobedient spirit in the colonies is 
hardly less powerful than the rest, as it is not merely moral, 
but laid deep in the natural constitution of things. 
thousand milers of ocean lie between you and them. No con- 
trivance can prevent the effect of this distance in Veakening 
government. Seas roll, and months pass, between the order 
and the execution ; and the want of a speedy explanation of 
a ^single point is enough to defeat a whole system, Tou 
have, indeed, winged ministers of vengeance, who carry your 
bolts in their pounces to the remotest verge of the sea. But 
there a power steps in, that limits the arrogance of raging 
passions and furious elements, and says, “ So far shalt thou 
go, and no farther.” Who are you, that should fret and 
rage, and bite the chains of nature ? — ^Nothing worse happens 
to you than does to all nations who have extensive empire ; 
and it happens in all the forms into which empire can be 
thrown. In large bodies, the circulation of power must be 
* The Attorney-general. 
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less vigorous at tne ext 'ornities. Nature has said it. The 
Turk cannot govern Egypt, and Arabia, and Ourdistan, as ho 
governs Thrace ; nor has he the same dominion in Crimea 
and Algiers, which he has at Brusa and Smyrna. Despotism 
itself is obliged to truck and huckster. The Sultan gets such 
obedience as he can. He governs with a loose rein, that he 
may govern at all ; and the whole of the force an3 vigour of 
his authority in his centre js derived from a prudent relaxa- 
tion in all his borders. Spain, in hf.T provinces, is, perhaps, 
not so well obeyed as you are in yours. She complies too ; 
she submits; she watches times. This is the immutable 
condition, the eternal law, of extensive and detached empire. 

Then, Sir, from these six capital sources ; of descent ; of 
form of government ; of religion in the northern provinces ; of 
manners in the southern ; of education ; of the remoteness of 
situation from the first mover of government ; from all theA 
causes a fierce spirit of liber ':y has grown up. It has grown 
with the growth of4;he peoph' in your colonies, and increased 
with the increase of their w'ealih ; a spirit, that unhappily- 
meeting with an exircise of power in England, which, how- 
ever lawful, is not reconcihihJe to any ideas of liberty, much 
less with theirs* has kindled this flame that is reffdy to con 
sume us. 

I do not mean to commend either the spirit in this excess, 
or the moral causes which produce it. Perhaps a more 
smooth and accommodating s])irit of freedom in them would ^ 
be more acceptable to us. Perhaps ideas of ' liberty might 
be desired, more reconcilable with an arbitrary and bound 
less authority. Perhaps we might wish the colonists to be 
persuaded, that their liberty is more secure when held in 
trust for them by m (as their guardians during a perpetual 
minority) than wit*any part of it in their own hands. The 
question is, not whether their spirit deserves praise or blame, 
l)ut — what, in the name of God, shall we do with it ? You 
have before you the object, such as it is, with all its glories, 
with all its imperfections on its head. You see the magni- 
tude ; the importance ; the temper ; the habits ; the dis- 
orders. all these considerations we are strongly urged to 
determine something concerning it. We are called upon to 
fix some rule and line for our future conduct, which may 
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give a little stability to our politics, and prevent the return 
of such unhappy deliberations as the present. Every such 
return will bring the matter before us in a still more un- 
tractable form. Eor, what astonishing and incredible things 
have we not seen already ! What monsters have not been 
generated from this unnatural contention! Whilst every* 
principle of authority and resistance has been pushed, upon 
both sides, as far as it would go, there is nothing so solid 
and certain, either in reasoning or in practice, that has not 
been shaken. Until very lately, all authority in America 
seemed to be nothing but an emanation from yours. Even 
the popular part of the colony constitution derived all its 
activity, and its first vital movement, from the pleasure of the 
crown. We thougl:j|t, Sir, that the utmost which the discon- 
tented colonists could do, was to disturb autnority ; we never 
dreamt they could of themselves supply it; knowing^ in 
general w^hat an operose businers it is to establish a govern- 
ment absolutely new. But having, for eur purpose^ in this 
contention, resolved, that tione but an obedient assembly 
should sit ; the humours of the peopfe there, finding all 
passage through the legal channel stopped, with great violence 
broke out^ 'another w^ay. *Some provinces have tried their 
experiment, as we have tried ours ; and theirs has succeeded. 
They have formed a government sufficient for its purposes, 
without the bustle of a revolution, or the troublesome form- 
ality of an election. Evident necessity, and tacit consent, 
have done th'e business in ai/* instant. 8o well they have 
done it, that Lord Dunmore (the account is among the frag- 
ments on your table) tells you; that the new institution is 
infinitely better obeyed than the ancient government ever 
wg,3 in its most fortunate periods. Obe.dieuce is what makes 
government, and not the names by which it is called ; not the 
name of governor, as formerly, or committee, as at present. 
This new government has originated directly from the people ; 
and was not transmitted through any of the ordinary artificial 
media of a positive constitution. Jt was not a manufacture 
ready formed, and transmitted to them in that condition from 
England. The evil arising from hence is this,,; that the 
colonists having once found the possibility of enjoying the 
advantages of order in the midst of a struggle for liberty, 
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such struggles will iienoeforward seem so tenible to tho 
settled and Boher part of mankind as they had >»ppeared 
before the trial. 

Pursuing the same plan of punishing by the denial of the 
exercise of government to still greater lengths, we wholly 
abrogated the ancient government uf Massachusetts. We 
were confident that the first feeling, if not the vel’y prospect 
of anarchy, would instantly enforce a complete submission. 
The experiment was tried. A new, strange, unexpected 
face of things appeared. Anarchy is found tolerable. A 
vast province has now subsisted, and subsisted in a consider* 
able degree of health and vigour, for near a twelvemonth, 
without governor, witliout public council, without judges, 
without executive magistrates. How long it will continue 
in this state, or what may arise out of ibis unheard-of situa- 
tion, how can the wisest of us conjecture ? Our late ex- 
perience has taught us tl\at many of those fundamental 
principles, former!^’ believed hifallible, are eitlier not of tlie 
importance they were imagined^to be; or that we have not 
at all adverted tef some other far more important and far 
more •powerful principles, which entirely overrule those we 
had considered as omifipotent. 1 am much Against any 
further experiments, which tend to put to the proof any 
more of these allowed opinions, which contribute so much to 
the public tranquillity. In efiect, we suffer as much at home 
by this loosening of all ties, and this concussion of all estab-* 
iished opinions, as we do abroad. Tor, in Order to prove* 
that the 'Americans have no right to their liberties, we are J 
every day endeavouring to subvert the maxims which preserve ' 
the whole spirit of our owm. To prove that the Americana 
ought not to be free, we are obliged to depreciate the v^lzie 
of freedom itself; and w^e never seem to gain a paltry ad- 
vantage over them in debate, without attacking some of those 
principles, or deriding some of those feelings, for which our 
ancestors have shed their blood. 

But, Sir, in wishing to put an end to pernicious expe^ri- 
ments, I do not mean to preclude the fullest inquiry. Far 
from it. Far from deciding on a sudden or partial view, I 
would patiently go round and round the subject, and survey 
it minutely in every possible aspect. Sir, if 1 were cayjable 
of engaging you to an equal attention, I would state, that, as 
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far as I am capable of discerning, there are but throe wajs 
of proceeding relative to this stubborn spirit, which prevails 
in your colonies, and disturbs your government. These are 
—To change that spirit, as inconvenient, by removing the 
causes. To prosecute it as criminal. Or, to comply with it 
as necessary. I would not be guilty of an imperfect enumera- 
tion ; I cafi think of but these three. Another has indeed 
been started, that of giving up the colonies ; but it met so 
slight a reception, that I do not think myself obliged to dwell 
a great while upon it. It is nothing but a little sally of 
anger, like the frowardness of peevish children, who, when 
they cannot get all they would have, are resolved to take 
nothing. 

The first of these plans, to change the spirit as incon- 
venient, by removing the causes, I think is the most like a 
ajrstematic proceeding. It is radical in its principle ; but^it 
is attended with great difficulties, some of them little short, 
as I conceive, of impossibilities. This '^ill appear by ex- 
amining into the plans which have been proposed. 

As the growing population in the colonies is evidently one 
?ause of their resistance, it was last session mentioned in both 
Houses, by^men of weight, «nd received not without applause, 
that in order to check this evil, it would be proper for the 
crown to make no further grants of land. But to this scheme 
there are two objections. The first, that there is already so 
« much unsettled land in private hands, as to afford room for 
an immense future population, although the crown not only 
withheld its grants, but annihilated its soil. If fhis be the 
case, then the only effect of this avarice of desolation, this 
hoarding of a royal wilderness, would be to raise the value 
of the possessions in the hands of the great private mono- 
pofists, without any adequate check to the growing and 
alarming mischief of population. 

But if you stopped your grants, what would be the con- 
sequence ? The people would occupy without grants. They 
have already so occupied in many places. You cannot 
station garrisons in every part of these deserts. If you 
drive the people from one place, they will carry on their 
annual tillage, and remove with their flocks and‘ herds to 
another. Many of the people in the back settlements are 
already little attached to particular situations. Already they 
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have tspped the Appal 'cbian mountame. Prom thence they 
behold before them an immense plain, one vjisi, rich, level 
meadow; a square of five hundred miles, O^er this they 
would wander without a possibility of restraint ; they would 
change their manners with the habits of their life ; would 
soon forget a government by whicli they were disowned; 
would become hordes of English Tartars ; and potiring down 
upon your unfortified frontiers a fierce and irresistible 
cavalry, become masters of your governors and your coun- 
sellors, your collectors and comptrollers, and of all the slaves 
that adhered to them. Such would, and, in no long time, 
must he, the effect of attempting t^ forbid as a crime, and to 
suppress as an evil, the command a.nd blessing of Providence, 
“ Increase and multiply.” Such would he the happy result 
of an endeavour to keep as a lair of wild beasts, that earth, 
which God, by an express charter, has given to the childr^ 
of men. Far different, an(h surely much wiser, has been our 
policy hitherto. JJitherto we have invited our people, by 
every kind of bounty, to fixed <^stabJisIiments. We have in- 
vited the husbar.dflian to look to authority for his title. We 
have taught him piously to believe in the mysterious virtue 
of wax and patchment. • "We ha?e thrown each tl’act of land, 
as it was peopled, into districts ; that the ruling power should 
never be wholly out of sight. We have settled all we could ; 
and we have carefully attended every settlement with govern- 
ment. • 

Adhering, Sir, as I do t#, this policy, as well as for the 
reasons 1 have just given, I think this new project of hedg- 
\ng-in population to he neither prudent nor practicable. 

To impoverish the colonies in general, and in particular to 
arrest the noble course of their marine enterprises, would be 
a more easy task. 1 freely confess it. We have shown a 
disposition to a system of this kind ; a disposition even to 
continue the restraint after the offence ; looking on ourselves 
as rivals to our colonies, and persuaded that of course we 
must gain all tl^t they sha.l lose. Much mischief we may 
certainly do. The power inadequate to all other things is 
often mqre than sufficient for this. I do not look on the 
direct and immediate power of the colonies to resist our 
violence as very formidable. In this, however, I may ho 
mistaken. But when I consider, that we have colonies for 
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no purpose but to be serviceable to us, it seems to my 
poor understanding a little preposterous, to make them un- 
serviceable, in order to keep them obedient. It is, in truth, 
nothing more than the old, and, as I thought, exploded pro- 
blem of tyranny, which proposes to beggar its subjects into 
submission. But remember, when you have completed your 
system of itnpoverishment, that nature still proceeds in her 
ordinary course ; that discontent will increase with misery ; 
and that there are critical moments in the fortune of all 
states, when they who are too weak to contribute to your 
prosperity, may be strong enough to complete your ruin. 
Spoliatis arma supersunt. 

The temper and character which prevail in our colonies 
are, I am afraid, unalterable by any human art. We cannot, 
I fear, falsify the pedigree of this fierce people, and persuade 
tl|pm that they are not sprung from a nation in whose' veiifs 
the blood of freedom circulates. SThe language in which they 
would hear you tell them this tale would detect the i^iposi- 
tion ; your speech would betray you. j^n Englishman is the 
unfittest person on earth to argue anothet Englishman into 
slavery. 

I think it^’is nearly as litfle in ouf power tb change ^their 
republican religion, as their free descent ; or to substitute 
the B/oman Catholic, as a penalty; or the Church of England, 
as an improvement. The mode of inquisition and dragoon- 
ing is going out of fashion in the Old World ; and I should 
;iot confide much to their efiicifcy in the New. The edu- 
cation of the Americans is also on the same unalterable 
bottom with their religion. You cannot persuade them to 
burn their books of curious science ; to banish their lawyers 
fipom their courts of laws ; or to quench the lights of their as- 
semblies, by refusing to choose those persons who are best 
read in their privileges. It would be no less impractible to 
think of wholly annihilating the popular assemblies, in 
which these lawyers sit. The army, by which we must 
govern in their place, would be far more ohargeable to us ; 
not quite so effectual ; and perhaps, in the end, full as dif- 
ficult to be kept in obedience. , 

With regard to the high aristocratic spirit of Virginia and 
the southern colonies, it has been proposed, I know, to re- 
duce Jt, by declaring a general enfranchisement of their 
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slaved. This project has had Its advocates and panegyrists ; 
yet I never could argue myself into any opiiiiim of it. Slaves 
are often much attached to their masters. L general wild 
offer of liberty would not always be accepted. History furn- 
ishes few instances of it. It is sometimes as hard to per- 
suade slaves to be free, as it is to compel frcemenJ:o be slaves ; 
and in this auspicious scheme, we should have both these 
pleasing tasks on our hands at v,nce. But when we talk of 
enfranchisement, do we not perceive that the American 
master may enfranchise too ; and arm servile hands in de- 
fence of freedom ? A measure to which other people have 
had recourse more than once, and not without success, in a 
ddsperate situation of their affairs. 

Slaves as these unfortunate black people are, and dull as 
all men are from slavery, must they not a little suspect the 
offer of freedom from that very nation which has sold thfem 
to their present masters from that nation, one of whose 
causes of quarrel* with those masters is their refusal to deal 
any more in thaj inhuman Gallic? An offer of freedom 
from England would come rather oddly, shipped to them in 
an African vessel, which is refused an entry int^ the ports of 
Virginia or Carolina, wuth a cargo of three Angola negroes. 
It would be curious to see the Guinea captain attempting at 
the same instant to publish his proclamation of liberty, and 
to advertise bis sale of slaves. 

But let us suppose all these moral difficulties got ove?. 
The ocean remains. You cannot pump this dry ; and as long 
as it continues in its present bed, so long all the causes which 
w^eakeu authority by distance will continue. “ Ye gods, an-‘ 
nihilate but space and time, and make two lovers nappy ! 

— was a pious and passionate prayer ; — but just as reasonable, 
as many of the serious wishes of very grave and solemn po- 
liticians. 

If then, Sir, it seems almost desperate to think of any al- 
terative course, for changing the moral causes (and not quite 
easy to* remove the natural) which produce prejudices irre- 
concilable to the late exercise of our authority ; but that the 
spirit infallibly will continue ; and, continuing, will produce 
such effects as now embarrass us ; the second mode under 
consideration is, to prosecute that spirit in its overt acts, as 
criminal. 
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Atthisproposition Imust pause amoment. The thing 'Seems 
a great deal too big for my ideas of jurisprudence. It should 
seem to my way of conceiving such matters, that there is a 
very wide difference in reason and policy, between the mode 
of proceeding on their regular conduct of scattered individuals, 
or even of l^ands of men, who disturb order within the state, 
and the civil dissensions which may, from time to time, on 
great questions, agitate the several communities which com- 
pose a great empire. It looks to me to be narrow and pe- 
dantic, to apply the ordinary ideas of criminal justice to this 
great public contest. 1 do not know the method of drawing 
up an indictment against a whole people. I cannot insult 
and ridicule the feelings of millions of my fellow-creatures, 
.as Sir Edward Coke insulted one excellent individual (Sir 
Walter Ealeigh) at the bar. I hope I am not ripe to,, pass 
sentence on the gravest public bodies, intrusted with magis- 
tracies of great authority and dignity, and charged with the 
safety of their fellow-citizens, upon the very same title ^that 
I am. I really think, that for wise men this is not judicious ; 
for sober men, not decent ; for minds tinctured with humanity, 
not mild and merciful. 

Perhaps, Sir, I am mistaken in my idea of an empire, as 
distinguished from a single state or kingdom. But my idea 
of it is this ; that an empire is the aggregate of many states 
under one common head ; whether this head be a monarch, 
dr a presiding republic. It does, in such constitutions, fre- 
<juently happen (and nothing but the dismal, cold, dead uni- 
torinity of servitude can prevent its happening) that the sub- 
'ordinate parts have many local jirivileges and immunities. 
Between these privileges and the eupr€‘,me common authority 
the line may be extremely nice. Of course disputes, often, 
too, very bitter disputes, and much ill blood, will arise. But 
though every privilege is an exemption (in the. case) from 
the ordinary exercise of the supreme authority, it is no denial 
of it. The claim of a privilege seems rather, ex vi termini^ 
to imply a superior power. Eor to talk of the privileges of 
a state, or of a person, who has no superior, is hardly any 
better than speaking nonsense. Now, in such unfert unate 
quarrels among the component parts of a great political 
union, of communities, I can scarcely conceive anything 
more completely imprudent, than for the head of the empire 
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to insist, that, if any pri'^Ilege is pleaded against his 'will, or his 
acts, his whole authority is denied ; instantly to proclaim 
rebellion, to beat to arms, and to put the offending provinces 
under the ban. Will not this, vSir, very soon teach the pro- 
Tinces to make no distinctions on their part ? Will it not 
teach them that the government, against which a claim of 
liberty is tantamount tc high treason, is a gow?rnment to 
which submission is equivalent to siaveiy ? It may not al- 
ways be quite convenient to impress dependent communities 
with such an idea. 

We are indeed, in all disputes with the colonies, by the 
necessity of things, the judge. It is true, Sir. But I con- 
fess, that the character of judge in my own cause is a thing 
that frightens me.- Instead of filling me with pride, I am 
exceedingly humbled by it. I cannot^ proceed with a stem, 
jfssured, judicial con fideuce, until I find myself in something 
more like a judicial charact^'r, i must have these hesitations 
as long as 1 am ^ compelled to recollect, that, in my little 
rea(ffllg upon such ‘contest^ a§ these, the sense of mruikind 
has, at least, as often decided against the superior as the sub- 
ordinate power. Sir, let me add too, that the opinion of my 
having some abstract night in my favour, wouW not put me 
mucR at my ease in passing sent^bcc ; unless I could he sure, 
that there were no rights wliich, in tlieir exorcise under cer-' 
tain circumstances, were not the most odious of all wrongs, 
and the most vexatious of all injustice. Sir, these consider* 
ations have great weight 'wmtli me, wlien I find things so cir- 
cumstanced, that I see the same party, at once a (uvil litigant 
agaii -st me in point of right, and a culprit before me ; while 
I sit as a criminal judge, on acts of his, whose moral quality is 
to b'j dr-cided upon the merits of that very litigation. Men 
are evt*ry now and tlien put, by the comph'xity of hifinan 
affairs, into strange situations ; but justice is tbe same, let 
the judge be in what situation he will. 

There is, Sir, also a circumstance which convinces me, that 
this mo^e of criminal proceeding is not (at least in the pre- 
sent stage of our contest) altogether expedient ; which is 
nothing less than the conduct of those very persons who liave 
seemed to adopt that mode, by lately declaring a rebellion 
in Massachusetts Bay, as they had formerly addressed to 
have trait irs brought hither, under an act of Henry the 
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Eighth, for trial. For though i*ebellion is declared, it Js not 
proceeded against as such ; nor have any steps been taken 
towards the apprehension or conviction of any individual 
offender, either on our late or our former address ; but modes 
of public coercion have been adopted, and such as have much 
more resemblance to a sort of qualified hostility towards an 
independent power than the punishment of rebellious sub- 
jects. All this seems rather inconsistent ; but it shows how 
difficult it is to apply these juridical ideas to our present 
case. 

In this situation, let us seriously and coolly ponder. What 
is it we have got by aU our menaces, which have been many 
and ferocious ? What advantage have we derived from the 
penal laws we have passed, and which, for the time, have 
been severe and numerous ? What advances have we made 
towards our object, by the sending of a force, which, by land 
and sea, is no contemptible strength ? Has the disorder 
abated ? Nothing less. — When 1 see things in this situs^tion, 
after such confident hopes, bpld promises, and active exer- 
tions, I cannot, for my life, avoid a suspicrion, that the plan 
itself is not correctly right. 

If then thr removal of the ^causes of this spirit of American 
liberty be, for the greater part, or rather entirely, impracti- 
cable ; if the ideas of criminal process be inapplicable, or if 
applicable, are in the highest degree inexpedient ; what way 
yet •remains ? No way is open, but the third and last — to 
comply with the American spirit as necessary ; or, if you 
please, to submit to it as a necessary evil. ^ 

If we adopt this mode ; if we mean to conciliate and con- 
cede ; let us see of what nature the concession ought to be : 
to ascertain the nature of our concession, we must look at 
theif complaint. The colonies complain, that they have not 
the characteristic mark and seal of British freedom. They 
complain, that they are taxed in a parliament in which they 
are not represented. If you mean to satisfy them at all, you 
must satisfy them with regard to this complaint. ^If ypu 
^mean to please any people, you must give them the boon 
which they ask ; not what you may think better for them, 
hut of a kind totally different. Such an act may be a wise 
regulation, bnt it is no concession: whereas our present? 
theme is the mode of giving satisfaction. 
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Sir^ I think you must perceive, that I am resolved this day 
to have nothing at all to do with the question of thp^igjjt; of 
taxation. Some gentlemen !".tartle — but it is true ; it 

totally out of the question. It is less than nothing in my 
consideration. I do not indeed wonder, nor will you, Sir, 
that gentlemen of profound learning are fond of displaying 
it on this profound subject. But my consideration is nar- 
row, confined, and wholly limited to the policy of the ques- 
tion. I do not examine, whether the giving away a man’s 
money be a power excepted and reserved out of the general 
trust of government; and how far all mankiad, in all forms 
of polity, are entitled to an exercise ot that right by the 
charter of nature. Or whether, on the contrary, a right of 
taxation is necessarily involved in the general principle of 
legislation, and inseparable from the oi^inary supreme power. 
These are deep questions, where great names militate against 
each other ; where reasoi^ is perplexed ; and an appeal to 
authorities only thickens the confusion. For high and 
reveifend authorities lift up tfceir heads on both sides ; and 
there is no sure footing in the middle. This , point is the 
great Serhonia/n hog, hetvdxt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 
where armies ^holc have sunk. do not intend, to be over- 
whetmed in that bog, though in such respectable company. 
The question with me is, not whether you have a right to 
render your people miserable ; but whether it is notyour 
interest to make them happy. It is not, what a lawyer teb^ 
me I mag do; but w^hat humanity, reason,- and justice tell 
me I oifght to do. Is a politic act the worse for being a 
generous one ? Is no concession proper, but that which is 
made from your want of right to keep what you grant ? Or 
does it lessen the grace or dignity of relaxing in the exercise 
of an odious claim, because you have your evidence-roonl full 
of titles, and your magazines stuffed with arms to enforce 
them ? What signify all those titles, and all those arms ? 
Of what avail are they, when the reason of the thing tells me, 
that the assertion of my title is the loss of my suit ; and that 
I could do nothing but wound myself by the use of my own 
weapons ? 

Such is stedfastly my opinion of the absolute necessity of 
keeping up the concord of this empire by a unity of spirit, 
though in a diversity of operations, that, if I were sure the 
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colonists had, at their leaving this country, sealed a regular 
compact of servitude ; that they had solemnly abjured all the 
fights of citizens ; that they had made a vow to renounce all 
ideas of liberty/or them and their posterity to all generations ; 
yet I should hold myself obliged to conform to the temper I 
found universally prevalent in my own day, and to govern 
two millione, of men, impatient of servitude, on the principles 
of freedom. I am not determining a point of law ; I am re- 
storing tranquillity ; and the general character and situation of 
a people must determine what sort of government is fitted for 
■ them. That point nothing else can or ought to determine. 

My idea, therefore, without considering whether we yield 
as matter of right, or grant as matter of favour, is to admit tJie 
people of our colonies into an interest in the constitution; and, 
by recording that adrrfission in the journals of parliament, to 
give them as strong an assurance as the nature of the thing 
will admit, that we mean for ev^r to adhere to that solemn 
declaration of systematic indulgence. 

Some years ago, the repeal/ of a revenue act, upon Ks un- 
derstood principle, might have served to <show, that we in- 
tended an unconditional abatement of the exercise of a taxing 
power. Such a measure wasf^then sufii.cient to remove all sus- 
picion, and to give perfect content. But unfortunate eVents, 
since that time, may make something further necessary ; and 
not more necessary for the satisfaction of the colonies, than 
for the dignity and consistency of our own future proceedings. 

I have taken a very in correct -measure of the disposition 
of the House, if this proposal in itself would be received with 
dislike, i think, Sir, have few American financiers. But 
our misfortune is, we are too acute ; wo are too exquisite in 
our conjectures of the future, for men oppressed with such 
great and present evils. The more moderate among the 
opposers of parliamentary concession freely confess, that 
they hope no good from taxation ; but they apprehend the co- 
lonists nave further view^s ; and if tliis point w'ere <Jonceded, 
they would instantly attack the trade laws. These. gentle- 
men are convinced, that this was tlie intention from^the be* 
ginning; and the quarrel of the Americans with taxation 
was no more than a cloak and cover to this design. Such 
has been the language even of a gentleman ^ of real moder- 
‘ Mr. Rice. 
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ation; and of a natural temper well adjusted to lair and 
equal government. I am, however, Sir, not a iittla surpriced 
at this kind of discourse, whenever I hear it ; and I am the 
more surprised, on account of the arguments which I con- 
stantly find in company with it, and which are often urged 
from the same mouths, and on the same day. 

For instance, when we allege, tliat it is against reason to tax 
a people under so many restraints ii\ trade as the Americans, 
the noble lord ^ in the blue riband shall tell 3^ou, that the 
restraints on trade are futile and useless ; of no advantage 
to us, and of no burthen to those on whom they are imposed ; 
that the trade to America is not secured by the acts of navi- 
gation, but by the natural and irresistible advantage of a 
commercial preference. 

Sucb is the merit of the trade laws in^^this posture of the 
debate.. But when strong internal circumstances are urged 
against the taxes ; when the scheme is dissected ; when ex- 
perience and the nature of filings are brdlight to prove, and 
do pr(^^^, the utte/ impossibility of obtaining an effective 
revenue from the col^inies ; when these things are pressed, or 
rather press themselves, so as to drive the advocates of colony 
taxes to a cleai; admissign of tb® futility of tfee scheme ; 
then, Sir, the sleeping trade laws revive from their trance ; 
and this useless taxation is to be kept sacred, not for its own 
sake, but as a counter-guard and security of the laws of 
trade. 

Then, Sir, you keep up revenue laws which are mischievous, 
in order to*preserve trade laws that are useless. Such is the 
wisdom of our plan in both its members. They are separ- 
ately given up as of no value ; and yet one is always to be 
defended for the sake of the other. But 1 cannot agree with 
the noble lord, nor with the pamphlet from whence he seeiTis 
to have borrowed these ideas, concerning the inutility of the 
trade laws. For, without idolizing them, 1 am sure they are 
still, in many ways, of great use to us : and in former 
times they have been of the greatest. They do confine, 
and ‘they no greatly narrow, the market for the Americana. 
But my perfect conviction of this does not help me in the 
least to dliBcern how the revenue laws form any security 
wliatsoever to the commercial regulations; or that thfjse 
* Lord North 
8 1 
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commercial regulations are the true ground of the quarrel ; 
or that the giving way, in any one instance of authority, is 
to lose all that may remain unconceded. 

One fact is clear and indisputable. The public and avow- 
ed origin of this quarrel was on taxation. This quarrel has 
indeed brought on new disputes on new questions ; but cer- 
tainly tha least bitter, and the fewest of all, on the trade laws. 
To judge which of the two be the real, radical cause of 
quarrel, we have to see whether the commercial dispute did, 
in order of time, precede the dispute on taxation ? There is 
not . a shadow of evidence for it. Next, to enable us to judge 
whether at this moment a dislike to the trade laws be the 
real cause of quarrel, it is absolutely necessary to put the 
taxes out of the question by a repeal. See how the Ameri- 
cans act in this position, and then you will be able to discern 
correctly what is the true object of thecontroversy, or whether 
^any controversy at all will remain. * Unless you consent to 
remove this cause bf difference, it is impossible, with decency, 
to assert that the dispute i^ not upon' what it is avtJwed to 
be. And I would. Sir, recommend to your serious consider- 
pation, whether it be prudent to form a rule for punishing peo- 
' pie, not on*their own acts, but on yoi^r conj ectures ? Surely it 
is preposterous at the very best. It is not justifying your 
anger, by their misconduct ; but it is converting your lU-will 
into their delinquency. 

But the colonies will go further. — Alas ! alas ! when will 
this speculating against fact ^nd reason end? — What will 
quiet these panic fears which we entertain of “the hostile 
effect of a conciliatory conduct? Is it true, that no case 
can exist, in which it is proper for the sovereign to accede to 
the desires of his discontented subjects ? Igf there anything 
peculiar in this case, to make a rule for itself ? Is all au- 
thority of course lost, when it is not pushed to the extreme ? 
Is it a certain maxim, that the fewer causes of dissatisfaction 
are left by government, the more the subject will be inclined 
to resifel and rebel ? 

All these objections being in fact no more than Suspicions, 
conjectures, divinations, formed in defiance of fact and ex- 
perience ; tbej did not. Sir, discourage me from entertaining 
the idea of a conciliatory concession, founded on the princi- 
ples which 1 have just stated. 
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Informing a plan for tliis purpose, I endeavotired to put 
myself in that Same of mind whieli wr s the most natural, 
and the most reasonable ; and which was certainly the most 
probable means of securing me from all error. I set out with 
a perfect distrust of my own abilities ; a total renunciation 
of every speculation of my own ; and with a profound rever- 
ence for the wisdom of our ancestors, who ha^e*left us the 
inheritance of so happy a constitution, and so flourishing an 
empire, and what is a thousand times more valuable, the 
treasury of the maxims and principles which formed the one, 
and obtained the other. 

During the reigns of the kings of Spain of the Austrian 
fa«nily, whenev^er they were at a loss in the Spanish councils, 
it was common for their statesmen to say, that they ought 
to consult the genius of Philip tne Shcond. The genius of 
Philip rhe Second might mislead them ; and the issue of tlj^ir 
affairs showed, that they had not cho^n the most perfect 
staivlard. But, Sir, I am sure that 1 shall not be misled, 
when, ill a case of constitutional difficulty, I consult tho 
genius of the Etiglish constitution. Consulting at that 
oracle (it was with all due humility and piety) I found four 
capital examptes in a similar case before me ; twse of Ireland, 
'Whales, Chester, and Durham. 

Ireland, before the English conquest, though never go- 
verned by a despotic power, had no parliament. How far 
the English parliament itself was at that time modelled ao** 
cording po the present form, is disputed among antiquarians. 
But we have all the reason in the world to be assured that a. 
form of parliament, such as England then enjoyed, she in- . 
stantly communicated to Ireland ; and we are equally sure 
that almost every successive improvement in constitutional 
liberty, as fast as it was made here, was transmitted thither. 
The feudal baronage, and tlie feudal knighthood, the roots of 
our primitive constitution, were early transplanted into that 
soil ; and grew and flourished there. Magna Charta, if* it did 
not giv^ us originally the House of Commons, gave us at least 
a House of Commons of weight and consequence. But your 
ancestors did not churlishly sit down aloiie to the feast of 
Magna Charta. Ireland was made immediately a partaker. 
This benefit of English laws and liberties, I -oonfess, was not 
at fifst extended to ali Ireland. Mark Ike consequemje. 

2 I 2 
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English authority and English liberties had exactly theusame 
boundaries. Tour standard could never be advanced an inch 
before your privileges. Sir John Davis shows beyond a 
doubt, that the refusal of a general communication of these 
rights was the true cause why Ireland was five hundred years 
in subduing ; and after the vain projects of a military go- 
vernment, attempted in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, it 
was soon discovered, that nothing could make that country 
English, in civility and allegiance, but your laws and your 
forms of legislature. It was not English arms, but the English 
constitution, that conquered Ireland. Erom that time, Ire- 
land has ever had a general parliament, as she had before a 
partial parliament. You changed the people ; you altered 
the religion ; but you never touched the form or the vital 
substance of free government in that kingdom. You deposed 
kii^gs ; you restored them ; you altered the succession to 
theirs, as well as to your own cro^^n ; but you never altered 
their constitution ; the principle of whiclj respecte^ by 
usurpation; restored with the^restoratioli of monarch^and 
established, I trust, for ever, by the glck’ious Eevolution. 
This has made Ireland the great and flourishing kingdom 
that it is ; a»»i from a disgrace and a^burthen intolerable to 
this nation, has rendered her a principal part of our strength 
and ornament. This country cannot be said to have ever 
forjiially taxed her. The irregular things done in the con- 
fusion of mighty troubles, and on the hinge of great revolu- 
tions, even if all were done thatt.is said to have been done, 
form no example. If tlujy have any eflect in argument, they 
,make an exception to prove the rule. None of your own 
liberties could stand a moment if the casual deviations from 
them, at such times, were suffered to be used as proofs of 
their nullity. By the lucrative amount of such casuaJh 
breaches in the constitution, judge what the stated and fixed 
rule of supply has been in that kingdom. Your Irish pen- 
sioners would starve if they had no other fund to live on 
than taxes granted by English authority. Turn your ey^s 
to those popular grants from whence all your great supplies 
are come ; and learn to respect that only source of public 
wealth in the British empire. *' 

My next example is wales. This country was said to be 
reduced by Heru;y the Third It was said more truly to be 
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BO by*Edward the First. But though then con<'Uere^j it was 
not looked upon as any part of the realm of l^ngland. Its 
old constitution, whatever that might, have been, was de- 
stroyed ; and no good one was substituted in its place. The 
care of that tract was put into the hands of lords marchers 
— a form of government of a very singular kind ; a strange 
heterogeneous monster, something between h'bstility and 
government ; perliaps it has a sort of resemblance, according 
to the modes of those times, to that of commander-in-chief 
at present, to whom all civil power is granted as secondary. 
The manners of the W elsh nation followed the genius of tfie 
government ; the people were ferocious, restive, savage, and 
umcultivated ; sometimes composed, never pacified. Wales, 
within itself, was in perpetual disorder ; and it kept the fron- 
tier of England in perpetual alarm. Benefits from it to the 
state there were none. Wales was only knov/n to Engljyid 
by incursion and invasion. ,, 

Si^;, during th{|t state of things, parliament was not idle. 
They attempted to subdue th<4i» fierce spirit of the Welsh by 
all sorts of rigor^us laws. They prohibited by statute the 
sending all sorts of arms into Wales, as you prohibit by pro- 
clamation (with somet^iing more of doubt ou^the legality) 
the sending arms to America. Tliey disarmed the Welsh by 
statute, as you attempted (but still with more question on 
the legality) to disarm Isew England by an instruction. 
They made* an act to drag offenders from W ales into England 
for trials, as you have don# (but with more hardship) with 
regard to America. By another act, where one of the par- 
ties was an Englishman, they ordained, that his trial should 
be always by English. They made acts to restrain trade, as 
you do ; and they prevented the Welsh from the use of fairs 
and markets, as you do the Americans from fisheries *and 
foreign ports. In short, when the statute hook was not (juite 
BO much swelled as it is now, you find no less than fifteen 
acts of penal regulation on the subject of Wales. 

. Hera we rub our liands — A fine body of precedents for 
the auiliority of parliament and the use of it! — I admit it 
fully ; pray add likewise to these precedents, that all the 
► while, Wales rid this kingdom like an incuhus ; that it was 
an unprofitable and oppressive burthen ; and that an Eng- 
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lishman travelling in that country could not go sk^jards 
from the high road without being murdered. 

The march of the« human mind is slow. Sir, it was not, 
until after two hundred years, discovered, that, by an eternal 
law, Providence had decreed vexation to violence, and po- 
Vi^rty to rapine. Your ancestors did however at length open 
their eyes «bo the ill husbandry of injustice. They found 
that the tyranny of a free people could of all tyrannies the 
least be endured ; and that laws made against a whole nation 
were not the most effectual methods for securing its obedi- 
ence. Accordingly, in the twenty-seventh year of Henry 
VIII. the course was entirely altered. With a preamble 
stating the entire and perfect rights of the crown of Engla»d, 
it gave to the Welsh all the rights and privileges of English 
subjects. A political order was established; the military 
po^wer gave way to the civil; the marches were turned 'int^ 
counties. But that ^ nation should have a right to English 
liberties, and yet no share at all in the fundamental secj^rity 
of these liberties — the grant their owh property — seemed 
a thing so incongruous, that, eight years after, that is, in the 
thirty -fifth of that reign, a complete and not ill-proportioned 
representatior^ by counties and boroughs was bestowed upon 
Whales, by act of parliament. Erom that moment, as®by a 
charm, the tumults subsided, obedience was restored, peace, 
order, and civilization followed in the train of liberty. — When 
f^he day-star of the English constitution had arisen in their 
hearts, all was harmony within and without — 

— Simul alba nautis 
. Stella refulsity 

Defiuit saxis agitaius humor ; 

Concidunt venti,fugiuntque nuhes, 

' Et minax (qubd sic voluere ) pouto 

TJnda recumbit. 

The very same year the county palatine of Chester re- 
ceived the same relief from its oppressions, and the same 
remedy to its disorders. Before this time Chester wps little 
less distempered than Wales. The inhabitants, without rights 
themselves, were the fittest to destroy the rights ofi others ; 
and from thence Kichard II. drew the standing army of* 
archers, with which for a time he oppressed England. Tlie 
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pe<yle.of Chester applied to parliament in a petidon penned 
as 1 shall read to you : 

“To the king our sovereign lord, in^most humble wise 
shown unto .your excellent Majesty, the inhabitants of your 
Grace’s county palatine of Chester; That where the said 
county palatine of Chestei is and hath been always hitherto 
exempt, excluded and separated out and from< your high 
court of parliament, to have any knights and burgesses with- 
in the said court ; by reason whereof the said inhabitants have 
hitherto sustained manifold disherisons, losses, and damages, 
as well in their lands, goods, and bodies, as in the good, civil, 
and politic governance and maintenance of the cotnmon^ealth 
of ^heir said country : (2.) And forasmuch as the said inhabit- 
ants have always hitherto been bound by the acts and statutes 
made and ordained by your said Highness, and your most 
nhblS progenitors, by authority of the said court, as far forth 
as other counties, cities, and boroughs have been, that have 
had^laeir knight^ and burgesses vithin your said court of 
parliament, and yet have had neither knight ne burgess 
there for the said county palatine ; the said inhabitants, for 
lack thereof, have been oftentimes touched and grieved with 
acts and statutes made within tile s*^id court, a» well deroga- 
tory *unto the most ancient jurisdictions, liberties, and pri- 
vileges of your said county palatine, as prejudicial unto the 
commonwealth, quietness, rest, and peace of your Grace’s 
most bounden subjects inhabiting within the same.” . 

What parliament witkthis audacious address ? — Beject 
it as a Jibel ? Treat it as an affront to government ? Spurn 
it as d derogation from the rights of legislature ? Did they 
toss it over the table ? Did they burn it by the hands of the 
common hangman ? They took the petition of grievance, all 
rugged as it was, without softening or temperament, unpuf'ged 
of the original bitterness and indignation of complaint ; they 
made it the very preamble to their act of redress ; and con- 
secrated its principle to all ages in the sanctuary of legisla- 
tion. M 

Here is my third example. It was attended with the suc- 
cess of the two former. Chester, civilized as well as Wales,, 
has demonstr'^ied that freedom, and not servitude, is the cure 
of anarchy ; as religion, and not atheism, is the true remedy 
for superstition. Sir, this pattern of Chester was followed in 
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the reign of Charles II. with regard to the county palatine 
of Durham, which is my fourth example. This county had 
long lain out of the ^ale of free legislation. So scrupulously 
was the example of Chester followed, that the style of the 
preamble is nearly the same with that of the Chester act ; 
and, without aifecting the abstract extent of the authority 
of parliament, it recognises the equity of not suffering any 
considerable district, in which the British subjects may act 
as a body, to be taxed without their own voice in the grant. 

Now if the doctrines of policy contained in these pream- 
bles, and the force of these examples in the acts of parliament, 
avail anything, what can be said against applying them with 
regard to America ? Are not the people of America as mi^ch 
Englishmen as the Welsh ? The preamble of the act of Henry 
VIII. says, the Welsh speak a language no way resembling 
tl^t of his Majesty’s Englisli subjects. Are the Amertcans 
not as numerous ? If we may tripit the learned and accurate 
Judge Barrington’s account of North W^les, and tak^that 
as a standard to measure th(?-. rest, theife is no compilrison. 
The people cannot amount to above 200,000; not a tenth 
part of the number in the colonies. Is America in rebellion ? 
Wales was hrrdly ever free 'ifrom it. t^llave you attempted to 
govern America by penal statutes ? You made fiftedb for 
Wales. But your legislative authority is perfect with regard 
to America; was it less perfect in Wales, Chester, and Dur- 
ham ? But America is virtually rex^resented. What ! does 
the electric force of virtual repe?esentation more easily pass 
over the Atlantic, than pervade Wales, which lies in your 
. neighbourhood ; or than Chester and Durham, surrounded 
by abundance of representation that is actual and palpable ? 
But, Sir, your ancestors thought tins sort of virtual repre- 
sentation, however ample, to he? totall}?^ insufficient for the 
freedom of the inhabitants of territories that are so near, 
and comparatively so inconsiderable. How then can I think , 
it sufficient for those which are infinitely greater, and in- 
finitely more remote ? r . 

You will now, Sir, perhaps imagine, that I am on the point 
of proposing to you a scheme for a representation of the 
colonies in parliament. Perhaps I might be inclined to en- 
tertain some such thought ; but a great flood stops me in my 
course, Opjposuit natura — I cannot remove the eternal bar- 
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riers*of the creation. The thing, in that inofle, I Jo not 
know 4o be possible. A s 1 niedme with no theory, I do not ] 
absolutely assert the impracticability pf such a represent- [ 
ation. But 1 do not see iny way to it ; and those who have 
been more confident have not been more successful. How- 
ever, the arm of public uonevolence is not shortened ; and 
there are often several means to tl e same end. ^What nature 
has disjoined in one way, wisdom may unite in another. 
When we cannot give the benefit as we would w'ish, let us 
not refuse it altogether. If we cannot give tlie principal, let 
us find a substitute. But how ? Wliere ? What substitute ? 

Fortunately I am not obliged for the w^ays and means of 
this substitute to tax my owm unproductive invention. I am 
not even obliged to go to the rich treasury of the fertile 
framers of imaginary commonwealthg^; not to the Bcpublic 
(sf ^lato ; not to the Utopia of IMore ; not to the Oeean^ of 
Harrington. It ^s before ^nc — it is at my feet, and the rude 
swqin treads daily on it with his clouted shoon. I only wish 
you ?o recognise, lor the theory, the ancient constitutional 
policy of this kingdom with regard to representation, as that 
policy has been declared in acts of parliament ; and, as to 
the practice, to returu*to that iiSode w^hich an uniform experi- 
ence has marked out to you, as best ; and in which you walked 
with security, advantage, and honour, until the year 1763. 

My resolutions therefore mean to establish the equity and 
justice of a taxation of America, by grant, and not by impo4- 
tion. T^mark the legal competency of the colony assemblies 
for the support of their government in peace, and for public 
aids in time of war. To acknowledge that this legal com-^ 
petency has had a dutiful and beneficial exercise ; and that 
experience has showm tlie benefit of their grants, and the 
futility of parliamentary tetxation as a method of supply* 

These solid truths compose six fundamental propositions. 
There are three more resolutions corollary to these. If you 
admit the first set, you can hardly reject the others. But if 
you a^it the first, I shall be far from solicitous whether you 
accep?^ Dr refuse the last. I think these six massive pilWs 
will be%of strength sufficient to support the temple of British 
concordC I have no more doubt than I entertain of my ex- 
istence, that, if you admitted these, you would command an 
immediate peace; and, with but tolerable future manage- 
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ment, a lasting obedience in America. I am not arrogant in 
this confident assurance. The propositions are all mer^ mat- 
ters of fact ; and if they are such facts as draw irresistible 
conclusions even in the stating, this is the power of truth, 
and not any management of mine. 

Sir, I shall open the rrhole plan to you, together with 
such observarf;ions on the motions as may tend to illustrate 
them where they may want explanation. The first is a reso- 
lution — “ That the colonies and plantations of Q-reat Britain 
in ISTorth America, consisting of fourteen separate govern- 
ments, and containing two millions and upwards of free in- 
habitants, have not had the liberty and privilege of electing 
and, sending any knights and burgesses, or others, to repre- 
sent them in the high court of parliament.” — This is a plain 
matter of fact, necessai^f to be laid down, and (excepting the 
description) it is laid down in the language of the consfitu** 
tiCui ; it is taken nearly verbatim f^m acts of parliament. 

The second is like unto the first — That ,the said colonies 
and plantations have been liable to, and liounderi by, several 
subsidies, payments, rates, and taxes, giveR and granted by 
parliament, though the said colonies and plantations have not 
their knights »cid burgesses, ‘tn the said high ccrurt of parlia- 
ment, of their own election, to represent the conditioS of 
their country ; by lack whereof they have been oftentimes 
touched and grieved by subsidies given, granted, and assented 
tq, in the said court, in a manner prejudicial to the common- 
wealth, quietness, rest, and peace«of the subjects i:^abiting 
within the same.” ^ 

Is this description too hot, or too cold, too strong, or too 
weak ? Does it arrogate too much to the supreme legisla- 
ture ? Does it lean too much to the claims of the people ? 
If it huns into any of these errors; the fault is not mine. It 
is the language of your own ancient acts of parliament. 

JVbn mens hie sermo^ s'ed quee prcBCe^it OfelhM^ 

Busticus, abnormis aapieiu. 

It is the genuine produce of the ancient, rustic, manly, home- 
bred sense of this country. — did not dare to rub ofl^ a par- 
ticle of the venerable rust that rather adorns and pifeserves, 
than destroys, the metal. It would be a profenation to 
touch with a tool the stones which construct the sacred aJtar 
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of peace. I would not violate with modem polish the in-* 
genuolli and noble roughnesa of these truly constitutional 
materials. Above all things, I was rcsoked not to be guilty 
of tampering ; the odious vice of restless and unstable minds. 
I put my foot in the tracks of our forefathers, where I can 
neither wander nor stumble. Determining to fix articles of 
peace, I was resolved not to be wise beyond what was writ- 
ten; I was resolved to use nothing else than the form of 
sound words ; to let others abound in their own sense ; and 
carefully to abstain from all expressions of n^ own. "What 
the law has said, I say. In all things else I am silent. I 
have no organ but for her words. This, if it be not ingeni- 
ou», I am sure is safe. 

There are indeed words expressive of grievance in this 
second resolution, which those who are resolved always to be 
iil the right will deny to contain matter of fact, as applied^to 
the present case ; althuugk parliament* thought them true, 
witk regard to the ^ounties of phester and Durham. They 
will deny that the Americatis were ever touched and 
grieved ” with the* taxes. If they consider nothing in taxes 
but their weight as pecuniary impositions, there might he 
some^ pretence for thift denial. But men iday be sorely 
touched and deeply grieved in tlndr privileges, as well as in 
their purses. Men may lose little in property by the act 
which takes away all their freedom. "When a man is robbed 
of a trifle on the highway, it is not the two-pence lost that 
constitute the capital ouftage. This is not confined to 
privileges. Even ancient indulgences withdrawn, without 
offence on the part of those who enjoyed such favours, operate 
as grievances. But W’ere the Americans then not touched 
and grieved by the taxes, in some measure, merely as ta^es ? 
If so, why were they almost all either wholly repealed or ex- 
ceedingly reduced ? Were they not touched and grieved 
even by the regulating duties of the sixth of George II. ? 
Else why were the duties first reduced to one third in 1764, 
and afterwards to a third of that third in the year 1766? 
Were they not touched and grieved by the stamp act? I 
shall saj^they were, until that tax is revived. Were they 
not touched and grieved by tbe duties of 1767, which were 
likewise repealed, and which Lord Hillsborough tells you 
(for the ministry) were laid contrary to the true principle 
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of commeTce? Is not tlie assurance given by tbat*noble 
person to the colonies of a resolution to lay no moi^ taxes 
on them, an admission that taxes would touch and grieve 
them ? Is not the resolution of the noble lord" in the blue 
riband, now standing on your journos, the strongest of all 
proofs that parliamentary subsidies really touched and 
grieved them ? Else why all these changes, modifications, re- 
peals, assurances, and resolutions ? 

The next proposition is — “ That, from the distance of the 
said colonies, and from other circumstances, no method hath 
hitherto been devised for procuring a representation in par- 
liament for the said colonies.” This is an assertion of a fact. 
I go no further on the paper ; though, in my private judg- 
ment, an useful representation is impossible ; I am sure it is 
not desired by them ; nor ought it perhaps by us ; but I ab- 
stcin from opinions. 

The fourth resolution is — “ Thut each of the said colonies 
hath within itself a hody, chosen in part, Ox* in the wholc'^, by 
the freemen, freeholders, or other free inhabitants thereof, 
commonly called the General Assembly, or General Court ; 
with powers ^legally to raise, levy, and assess, according to 
the several usage of such colonies, diities and* taxes towards 
defraying all sorts of public services.” 

This competence in the colony assemblies is certain. It is 
proved by the whole tenor of their acts of supply in all the 
iissemblies, in which the constant style of granting is, “ an 
aid to his Majesty;” and acts granting to the c/:)wn have 
regularly for near a century passed the public offices without 
- dispute. Those who have been pleased paradoxically to deny 
this right, holding that none but the British parliament can 
graijt to the crown, are wished ^o look to what is done, not 
only in the colonies, but in Ireland, in one uniform unbroken 
tenor every session. Sir, I am surprised that this doctrine 
should come from some of the law servants of the crown. I 
say, that if the crown could be responsible, his Majesty — 
but certainly the ministers, and even these law offi^erj them- 
selves, through whose hands the acts pass biejinially in Ire- 
land, or annually in the colonies, are in an habitual course 
of committing impeachable offences. What habitual offend- 
ers have been all presidents of the council, all secretaries of 
state, all first lords of trade, all attornies and all solicitors 
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general ! However, they are safe ; as uo one impeaches them ; 
and thwe is no ground of charge against them, except in their 
own unfounded theories. , 

The fifth resolution is also a resolution of fact — “ That the 
said general assemblies, general courts, or other bodies legally 
qualified as aforesaid, have at sundry !.imes freely granted 
several large subsidies and public aids for his Majesty’s ser- 
vice, according to their abilities, when required thereto by 
letter from one of his Majesty’s principal secretaries of state ; 
and that their right to grant the same, and their cheerfulness 
and sufficiency in the said grants, have been at sundry times 
acknowledged by parliament,’^ To say nothing of their 
gr^t expenses in the Indian wars ; and not to take their ex- 
ertion in foreign ones^ so high as the supplies in the year 
1695 ; not to go back to their publft contributions in the 
year 1710 ; I shall begin to travel only where the journos 
give me light ; resolving to^deal in notliing but fact, authen- 
ticated by parliairventary record ; and to build myself wholly 
on that solid basis. * • 

On the 4tb of April, 1748,‘ a committee of this House came 
to the following resolution : 

Ilesolved, * 

“ That it is the opinion of this committee, That it in just 
and reasonable that the several provinces and colonies of 
Massachusetts Bay, New Hampshire, Connecticut, and 
Bhode Island, be reimbursed the expenses they have been at’ 
in taking! and securing to\he crown of Great Britain the 
island of Cape Breton and its dependencies.” 

These expenses were immense for such colonies. They 
were above £200,000 sterling; money first raised and ail- 
vanced on their public credit. 

On the 28tb of January, 1756,*^ a message from the king 
came to us, to this effect-—^ liis Majesty, being sensible of 
the zeal and vigour with which his faithful subjects of certain 
colonies in North America have exerted themselves in defence 
of his Jlajesty’s just rights and possessions, recommends it 
to this IJouse to take the same into their consideration, and 
to enable*his Majesty to give them such assistance as may be 
9 »<£r(yper reward and encouragement'* 

> Journala of the House, vol. xxv. * Ibid. vol. xxvii. 
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On the 3rd of February, 1756,^ the House came to suit- 
able resolution, expressed in words nearly the same those 
of the message; but with the further addition, that the 
money then voted was as an encouragement to the colonies to 
exert themselves with vigour. It will not be necessair to 
go through all the testimonies which your own records have 
given to thV3 truth of my resolutions, 1 wiU only refer you to 
the places in the journals : 

Vol. xxvii. — 16th and 19th May, 1757. 

Vol. xxviii. — June 1st, 1758 — April 26th and 30th, 1759 
— March 26th and 31st, and April 28th, 1760 
— Jan. 9tb and 20th, 1761. 

Yol. xxix. — Jan. 22nd and 26th, 1762 — March 14th knd 
17th„A763. 

^Sir, here is the repeated acknowledgment of parliathent, 
that the colonies not only gave, but gave to satiety. This 
nation has formally acknowledged two things ; first, tha^ the 
colonies had gone beyond th 2 ir abilities, parliament ^having 
thought it necessary to reimburse them ; wecondly, that they 
had acted legally and laudably in their grants of money, and 
their mainteuiance of troops, since the compensation is ex- 
pressly given as reward and encouragement. Eeward % not 
bestowed for acts that are unlawful | and encouragement is 
not held out to things that deservd reprehension. My re- 
solution therefore does nothing more than collect into one 
proposition, what is scattered through your journi^^. I give 
you nothing but your own ; and ycu cannot refusi^ in the 
gross, what you have so often acknowledged in detail. The 
admission of this, which will be so honourable to them and 
to Ji^ou, will, indeed, be mortal to all the miserable stories, by 
which the passions of the inis^iided people h^e been en- 
gaged in an unhappy system. The people h&rd, indeed, 
from th© beginning of these disputes, one thing continually 
dinned in their cars, that reason and justice demanded, that 
the Americans, who paid no taxes, should be comnplled . to 
contribute. How did that fact, of their paying nothing, 
stand, when the taxing system began ? When Mr. jSrrenville 
began to form his system of American revenue, he “stated in 
this House, that the colonies were then in debt two million 
* Journals of the House, vol. xxviL 
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six ^undred thousand pounds sterling moiiey , and ^vas of 
opinion they would discharge that d^t in four years. On 
this slate, those untaxed people were ^jctually subject to the 
payment of taxes to the amount of six hundred and filty 
thousand a year. In fact, however, Mr. Orenville was mis- 
taken. The funds given for sinking the debt did not prove 
quite so ample as both the colonies and he expected The 
calculation wiis too sanguine; the reduction was not com- 
pleted till some years after, and at different times in different 
colonies. However, the taxes after the war continued too 
great to bear any addition, with prudence or propriety ; and 
when thb burthens imposed in consequence of former requi- 
^tions were discharged, our tone became too high to resort 
again to requisition. No colony, since that time, ever has 
had any requisition whatsoever madetto it. 

• *We see the sense of the crown, and the sense of pyjlia- 
ment, on the productive nature of a revenue hy grcmf. Now 
segrch the same journals for the produce of the revenue hy im- 
^osiHon — Where is it ? — ^lef^ us know the volume and the 
page— -what is the gross, what is the net produce ? — to what 
service is it applied ? — how have you appropriated its sur- 
plus? — Whai, can ngne of the many skilful index-makers 
tha# we are now employing, find any trace of it ? — Well, let 
them and that rest together. — But are the journals, whicli 
say nothing of the revenue, as silent on the discontent ? — 
Oil no ! a child may find it. It is the melancholy burthen 
and blo^of every page. ^ 

I think then I am, from those journals, justified in the 
sixth and last resolution, which is — “ That ifc hath been found 
by experience, that the manner of granting the said supplies 
and aids, by the said general assemblies, hath been more 
agreeable to the said colonies, and more beneficial, ancf con- 
ducive to the public service, than^he mode of giving and 
granting aids in parliament, to be raised and paid in the said 
colonies.” This makes the whole of the fundamental part 
of the plan. The conclusion is irresistible* You cannot say, 
that j#u were driven by any necessity to an exercise of the 
utmost rights of legislature. You cannot assert, that you 
took oH yourselves the task of imposing colony taxes, from 
the want of another legal body, that is competent to the 
purpose of supplying the exigencies of the state without 
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wounding tbs prejudices of the people. Neither is it.ti^e 
that the body so qualified, and having that competen^^ had 
neglected the duty. , 

The question now, on all this accumulated matter, is ; — 
whether you will choose to abide by a profitable experience, 
or a mischievous theory ; whether you choose to build on 
imagination, f>r fact ; whether you prefer enjoyment, or hope; 
satisfaction in your subjects, or discontent ? 

If these propositions are accepted, everything which has 
been made to enforce a contrary system, must, I take it for 
granted^ fall along with it. On that ground, I have drawn 
llie following resolution, which, when it comes to be moved, 
v^ill n^Nirally be divided in a proper manner : That it m^ 
be, proper to repeal an act, made in the seventh year of the 
reign of his present Mijesty, intituled. An act for granting 
certain duties in the British colonies and plantations* im 
America; for allowing a drawback of the duties of customs 
upon the exportation from this kingdoiq, of coftee and cocpa- 
nuts of the produce of the said* colonics Cv plantation^; for 
discontinuing the drawbacks payable on China earthenware 
exported to America ; and for more effectually preventing 
the clandestine, running of goods ^ in, the said rcolonies and 
plantations. — And that it may be proper to repeal an* act, 
made in the fourteenth year of the reign of his present Ma-”' 
jesty, intituled, An act to discontinue, in such maimer, and 
fc^r such time, as are therein mentioned, the landing and dis- 
charging, lading or shipping, of goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise, at the town and within the harbour of Bosto^ in the 
province of Massachusetts Bay, in North America. — And 
that it may be proper to repeal an act, made in the fpurteenth 
year of the reign of his present Majesty, intituled, An act for 
the ihipartial administration of jimtice, in the cases of persons 
questioned for any acts done by them, in the execution of 
the law, or for the suppression of riots giid tumults, in the 
provinpe of Massachusetts Bay,,in New England. — And that 
it may be proper to repeal an act, made in the fourteenth 
year of the reign of his present Majesty, intituled, act 
for the better regulating the government of the prowice of 
Massachusetts Bay, in New England. — ^And, also, that it 
may be proper to explain and amend an act, made in the 
thirtv-fifth year of the reign of King Henry the Eighth, in- 
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tituled. An act for the trial of treasons committed out of the 
king’s ^minions.” 

I wisn, Sir, repeal the Boston PortJBiU, because (inde^ 
pendently of the dangerous precedent of suspending the 
rights of the subject during the king's pleasure) it was passed, 
as I apprehend, with less regularity, and on more partial prin- 
ciples, than it ought. The cc'^poration of Boston was not 
heard before it was condemned. Other towns, fuU as guilty 
as she was, have not had their ports blocked up. Even the 
restraining bill of the present session does not go to the 
length of the Boston Port Act. The same ideas of prudence, 
which induced you not to extend equal punishment to equal 
guiy;, even when you were punishing, induced me, who IKjean 
not to chastise, but to reconcile, to be satisfied with th© JuB- 
ishment already partially inflicted. • # 

ideas of prudence and accommodation to circumstances^ pre- 
vent you from taking away J^he charters pf Connecticut and 
Bhoije Island, as yyu have taken away that of Massachusetts 
colony ,1;hough the erbwn has fai© less power in the two former 
provinces than it ©njoyed in the latter; and though the 
abuses have been full as great, and as flagrant, in the exempted 
as in the punished. The same reasons of prudence and ac- 
« comm^ation have weight with me in restoring the charter 
of Massachusetts Bay. Besides, Sir, the act which changes 
the charter of Massachusetts is in many particulars so excep- 
tionable, that if I did not wish absolutely to repeal, I would • 
by all means desire to alter *t; as several of 'its provisions 
tend to tne subversion of all public and private justice. 
Such, among others, is the power in the governor to change 
the sheriff at his pleasure ; and to make a new returning 
officer for every special cause. It is shameful to behold such 
a regulation standing among English laws. 

The act for bringing persons accused of committing murder 
• under the orders of government to England for trial is but 
temporary. That act has calculated the probable duration of 
our, quarrel with the colonies ; and is accommodated to that 
supposed? duration. I would hasten the happy moment 6f 
reconciliation ; and therefore must, on my principle, get rid 
of thslt mSst justly obnoxious act, 

The act of Henry the Eighth, for the trial of treasons, I 
do not mean to take away, but to confine it to its proper 

2 K 
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J)otmd« and orj^i^d intention ; to mafee it expressly <for trial 
of treasons (and the greatest treasons may be comrJtted) ill 
places where the nirisdiction of the crown does not extend. 

Having guarded the privileges of local legislature, I would 
next secure to the colonies a fair and unbiassed judicature ; 
for which purpose, Sir, I propose the following resolution : 
“ That, frem the time when the general assembly or general 
court of any colony or plantation in North America, shall 
have appointed by act of assembly, duly confirmed, a settled 
salary to the offices of the chief justice and other judges of 
the superior court, it may be proper that the said chief jus- 
tice and other judges of the superior courts of such colony, 
shall hold his and their office and offices during their good 
behattour ; and shall not be removed therefrom, but when 
th^aajid removal shdl be adjudged by his Majesty in c9uncil, 
ppon a hearing on complaint from the general assembly, oi' on 
a complaint from the governoij, or council, or the house Of 
representatives severally, or of the colony in which said 
chief justice and other judges have exercised the said offices.’* 

The next resolution relates to the com'ts of admiralty. 

It is this : — ‘‘ That it may be proper to regulate the courts 
of admiralty, or vice-admlralty> authorized -by the fifteenth 
chapter of the fourth of George the Third, in such a manner 
as to make the same more commodious to those who sue, or 
are sued, in the said courts, and to provide for the more de- 
cent maintenance of the judges in the same.” 

These courts I do not wish tc take away ; they are in them- 
selves proper establishments. This court is one of the ca- 
pital securities of the act of navigation. The extent of its 
jurisdiction, indeed, has been increased; but this is alto- 
gether as proper, and is indeed on many accounts mq|^ eligible, 
where new powers were wanted, than a court absoliifely new. 
But courts incommodiously situated, in effect, denjr justice ; 
and a court, partaking in the fruits of its own condemnation,* 
is a robber. The congress complain, and complain justly, 
of this grievance.^ 

These are the three consequential propositional I have 

' w, 

' The Solicitor-general informed Mr. B. when the resoluKons were se- 
parately moved, that the grievance of the judges partaking of the profits 
of the seizure had been redressed by oflice ; accordingly the resolution 
was amended. 
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thought of tw0i ’<#^tkt©O' huu‘ they come rati|o$ too 
; near and to the nroviii«*.e of meout^va goveru^enl ; 

which I wish, parjiameiit always to auyerintend, nejBx fc 
^flumo. If ^the first six are granted, congruity will ^arry 
the latter three. If not, the things that remain unreUealod 
will bei I hope, rather unseemly encninbrances op the build- 
ing, than very materially detrimental to its sti;pngth and 
stability. v 

Here, Sir, I should close ; but I plainly perceive some ob- 
jections remain, which I ought, if possible, to remove. lEThe 
first will be, that, in resorting to the doctrine of our ancestors, 
as contained in the preamble to the Chester act, I prove too 
tnuth ; that the grievance from a want of representation, 
stated in that preamble, goes to the whole of legislation as 
well^as to taxation. And that the colonies, grounding them- 
selves upon that doctrine, will apply it to ail parts of legis- 
lative authority. ^ 

Tq this objection, with all possible deference and humility, 
and wishing as little as any man living to impair the small- 
est particle of ouil supreme authority, I answer, that the 
words are the words of parliament, and not mine ; and, that 
all false and iimonclusive inferences, drawn frpm them, are 
not mtue ; for I heartily disclaim any such inference. I have 
chosen the words of an act of parliament, which Mr. Grei^- 
ville, surely a tolerably zealous and very judicioiis advocate 
for the sovereignty of parliament, formerly moved to have* 
read at ygpr table in confirmation of his tenets. It is true, 
that LordTChatham considered these preambles as declaring 
strongly in favour of his opinions, He was a no less power- 
ful advocate for the privileges of the Americans. Ought I 
not from h^^nce to presume, that these preambles are as fa- 
vourable as possible to both, when properly understcwd; 
favourable both to the rights of parliament, and to the pri- 
vilege of the dependencies of this crown ? But, Sir, the ob- 
jeet of grievance in my resolution I have not taken from the 
Chester, hut from the Durham act, which confines the hard- 
ship of want of representation to the case of subsidies ; and 
which therefore fails in exactly with the case of the colonies. 
But whether the tmrepresented counties were de jure, or de 
facto, hound, the preambles do not accurately distinguish ; 
nor indeed was it necessary ; whether de jure, or defoMtt^ 

2 K 2 
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the legislature thought the exercise of the power of taxings 
as of right, or as of fact without right, equally a g^^evance, 
and equally oppressive. • 

I do not know that the colonies have, in any general way, 
or in any cool hour, gone much beyond the demand of itnmu- 
nity in relation to taxes. It is not fair to judge of the tem- 
per or dispositions of any man, or any set of men, when 
they are composed and at rest, from their conduct, or their 
expressions, in a state of disturbance and irritation. It is 
besides a very great mistake to imagine, that mankind foUow 
up practically any speculative principle, either of govern- 
ment or of freedom, as far as it will go in argument and 
logical illation. We Englishmen stop very short of <the’ 
principles upon which we support any given part of our con- 
stitution ; or even th^ whole of it together. I could easily, 
if^I had not already tired you, give you very striking and 
convincing instance^ of it. Thjs is nothing but what is 
natural and proper. All government, indeed every human 
benefit and enjoyment, every .i virtue, an<J every prudent act, 
js founded on compromise and barter. balance incon- 

veniences ; we give and take ; we remit some rights that we 
may enjoy otfaers ; and we choose i^ather to be happy citi- 
zens than subtle disputants. As we must give away some 
natural liberty, to enjoy civil advantages ; so we must sacri- 
fice some civil liberties, for the advantages to be derived from 
the communion and fellowship of a great empire. But, in all 
fair dealings, the thing bought iQust bear some preportion to 
the purchase paid. None will batter away the immediate 
jewel of his soul. Though a great house is apt to make 
slaves haughty, yet it is purchasing a part of the artificial 
importance of a ^eat empire too dear, to pay for it all es- 
sential rights, land all the intrinsic dignity of human nature. 
None of ns who would not risk bis life rather than fall under 
a government purely arbitrary. But although there are 
some amongst us whp think our constitution wants many 
improvements, to mAe it a complete system of liberty ; per- 
haps none who are of that opinion would think it 'right to 
aim at such improvement, by disturb^g his country, and 
risking eve^hiug that is dear to him., every arduous 
enterprise, we consider what we are to lose, as well as what 
we are to gain; and the more and better stake of liberty 
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every people possess, the less they *jvill hazard ip a vain at- 
tempt || make it more. These are ihe corck of man, Mam 
acts from adequate motives relative to his interest ; and not® 
on metaphysical speculations. Aristotle, the great master of 
r^easoning, cautions us, and with great weight and propriety, 
against this spe^es of delusive geometrical accuracy in moral 
arguments, as the most fallacious of all sophistry* 

The Americans will have no interest contrary to the 
grandeur and glory of England, when they are not oppressed 
by the weight of it ; and they will rather be inclined to re- 
spect the acts of a superintending legislature, when they see 
them the acts of that power, w^hich is itself the security, not 
<h0i rival, of their secondary importance. In this assurance, 
my mind most perfectly acquiesces : and I confess, I feel not 
the ^east alarm from the discontents which are to arise from 
pattmg people at their ease ; nor do I apprehend the destrijc- 
tion of this empire, from giving, by an ^pt of free grace and 
indulgence, to two millions of my fellow-citizens some share 
of thofe rights, upcm which I have always been taught to 
value myself. i 

It is said, indeed, that this power of granting, vested in 
American assemblies, w#uld dissolve the unity #f the empire ; 
whiclf was preserved entire, although AVales, and Chester, 
and’ Durham were added to it. Truly. Mr. Speaker, I do 
.lot know what this unity means ; nor has it ever been heard 
of, that I know, in the constitutional policy of this country ^ 
The very idea of subordination ^of parts, excludes this notion 
of simple and undivided unity. England is the head ; but 
she is not the head and .the members too. Ireland has ever 
had from the beginning a separate, but not an independent, 
legislature ; which, far from distracting, promoted the union 
of the whole. Every thing* was sweetly and harmonicrnsly 
disposed through both islands for the conservation of English 
dominion, and the communication of English liberties. I do 
not see that the same principles might not be carried into 
twenty islands, and with the same good effect. This is my 
model wh regard to America, as far as the internal circum- 
, stancesof the two epuntries are the same. I know no other 
unity of *this eihpme, than I can draw from its example dur- 
ing these periods, lyhen it seemed to my poor understanding 
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more united than it is now, or than it is likely to be4)y the 
present methods. ^ 

But since I speak of these methods, I recollect, Mr. Speak- 
er, almost too late, that I promised, before I finished, to say 
something of the proposition of the noble lord^ on the floor, 
which has been so lately received, and stands on your jour- 
nals. I must be deeply concerned, whenever it is my mis- 
fortune to continue a difierence with the majority of this 
House. But as the reasons for that difference are my 
apology for thus troubling you, suffer me to state them in a 
very few words. I shall compress them into as small a body 
as 1 possibly can, having already debated that matter at large, 
when the question was before the committee. ® ^ 

First, then, I cannot admit that proposition of a ransom 
by auction ; — because^t is a mere project. It is a thing jiew; 
upheard of ; supported by no experience . justified by Jlo 
analogy ; without example of oiy* ancestors, or root in the 
constitution. . ^ 

It is neitber regular parlmmentary taxation, nor colony 
grant. Experimenium in corpore vil% is % good rule, whicn 
will ever make me adverse to any trial of experiments on 
what is certawly the most'^Valuable of all subjects, the^peace 
of this empire. 

Secondly, it is an experiment which must be fatal in the 
end to our constitution. For what is it but a scheme for 
^taxing the colonies in the antechamber of the noble lord and 
his successors ? To settle the qi^otas and proportions in this 
House, is clearly impossible. You, Sir, may flatter yourself 
you shall sit a state auctioneer, with your hammer in your 
hand, and knock down to each colony as it bids. But to 
settle (on the plan laid down by the noble lord) the true 
pro{>ortional payment for foury)r five and twenty govern 
ments, according to the absolute and the relative wealth of 
each, and according to the British proportion of wealth and 
burthen, is a wild and chimerical notion. This new taxation^ 
must therefore come in by the back-door of the con^itution. 
Each quota must be brought to this House ready Tormed ; 
you can neither add nor alter. You must register, it. You • 
can do nothing further. For on what grounds can you de- 
' Lord North. 
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liberate either before or after the proposition *r You cannot 
hear t!l| counsel for nil these proTinces, quarrelling each, 
on its o'wn quantity of payment, and its proportion to others. 
If you should attempt it, the committee of provincial ways 
and means, or by whatever other name it will delight to be 
called, must swallow up all the time of parliament. 

Thirdly, it does not give srtisfaction to the oiomplaint of 
the colonies. They complain, that they are taxed without 
their consent; you answer, that you will fix the sum at 
which they shall be taxed. That is, you give them the very 
grievance for the remedy. You tell them indeed, that you 
will leave the mode to themselves. I really beg pardon : it 
^gifCs me pain to mention it ; but you must bo sensible that 
you 'will not perform this part of the compact. For, suppose 
.the«colonies were to lay the duties, Vhich furnished their 
contingent, upon the importation of your manufactures ; j^on 
know you would never sufi^er such a tax to be laid. You 
know,jfcoo, that you would net suffer many other modes of 
taxation. So that^* when you come to explain yourself, it 
will be found, that you will neither leave to themselves the 
quantum nor tlie mode ; nor indeed anything. The whole is 
delu^on from 5ne end to the othier. • 

Fourthly, this method of ransom by auction, unless it be 
• universally accepted, w ill plunge you into great and inex- 
tricable difficulties. In what year of our Lord are the pro- 
portions of payments to be settled ? To say nothing of th^ 
impbssibiiity that colony agents should have’ general powers 
of taxing the colonies at their discretion ; consider, I implore 
you, that the communication by special messages, and orders 
between these agents and their constituents on each variation ' 
of the case, when the parties come to contend together, 
and to dispute on their relS-tive proportions, will be a*mat- 
ter of delay, perplexity, and confusion that never can have 
an end. 

If all the colonies do not appear at the outcry, what is the 
conditi^ of those assemblies, who offer by themselves or 
their agents, to tax themselves up to your ideas of their pro- 
. portioTt ?, The refractory colonies, who refuse all composition, 
mil remain taxed only to your old impositions, which, how- 
ever grievous in principle, are trifling as to production. The 
obedient colonies in this sebeme are heavily taxed ; the re- 
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fractory remain unburthened. What will you do p ^ Will 
you lay new and heavier taxes by parliament on the disobe- 
dient ? Pray consider in what way you can do it. You are 
perfectly convinced, that, in the way of taxing,, you can do 
nothing but at the ports. Now suppose it is Virginia that 
refuses to appear at your auction, while Maryland and North 
Carolina bid handsomely for their ransoSt, and are taxed to 
your quota, how will you put these colonies on a par ? Will 
you tax the tobacco of Virginia ? If you do, you give its 
death-wound to your English revenue at home, and to one 
of the very greatest articles of your own foreign trade. If 
you tax the import of that rebellious colony, what do you tax 
but your own manufactures, or the goods of some other obe- 
dient and already well-taxed colony ? Who has said one 
word on this labyrinth of detail, which bewilders you more 
an^ more as you enter into it ? Who has presented, who c^n 
present you with a c^ue, to lead you out of it ? I think, Sir, 
it is impossible, that you should not recollect that the colony 
bounds are so implicated in ^ne anothe^ (you know it by 
your other experiments in the bill for prohibiting the New 
England fishery,) that you can lay no possible restraints on 
almost any of them which may not be presently eluded, if 
you do not wnfound the innocent with the guilty, and bur- 
then those whom, upon every principle, you ought to ex- 
onerate. He must be grossly ignorant of America, who 
thinks that, without falling into this confusion of all rules 
of equity and policy, you can restrain any singie colony, 
especially Virginia and Maryland, the central and most im- 
portant of them all. 

Let it also be considered, that, cither in the present con- 
fusion you settle a permanent contingent, which will and 
must be trifling; and then you have no effectual revenue; 
or you change the quota at every exigency ; and then on 
every new repartition you will have a new quarrel. 

lieflect besides, that when you have fixed a quota for every* 
colony, you have not provided for prompt and punc^al pay- 
ment. Suppose one, two, five, ten years’ arrears. You can- 
not issue a treasury extent against the failing colony. You 
must make new Eoston Port IJills, new restraining laws, new 
acts for dragging men to England for trial. You must send 
out new fleets, new armies. All is to begin again. Eroiu 
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this day forward the empire is never to kaow an hour’s tran* 
quilli^j An intestine ifire ■will Le kept nlive in the bowels 
of the colonies, which o^ time or other must consume this 
whole empire. I allow ?>*deed that the empire of Germany 
raises her revenue and her troops by quotas and contingents ; 
but the revenue of the empire, and the army of the empire^ 
is the worst revere and the worst army in the^ world. 

Instead of a standing revenue, you will therefore have a 
perpetual quarrel. Indeed the noble lord, who proposed 
this project of a ransom by auction, seemed liimself to he of 
that opinion. His project w^as rather designed for breaking 
the union of the colonies, than for establishing a revem^e. 
He confessed, he apprehended that his proposal would not 
be to their tmte. 1 say, this scheme of disunion seems to bo 
at the bottom of the project ; for I y^ill not suspect that the 
wioble lord meant nothing but merely to delude the nation 
by an airy phantom which he never intended to realize. *But 
whatever his views may ^e; as I propose the peace and 
unioSi of the colcmies as th^ very foundation of my plan, it 
cannot accord with one whose foundation is perpetual dis- 
cord. 

Compare the two. • This I -affer to give ;50u is plain and 
sinl^le. The pther full of perplexed and intricate mazes. 
Thi|. is mild ; that harsh. This is found by experience ef- 
fectual for its purposes ; the other is a new project. This is 
universal ; the other calculated for certain 'colonies oijy. 
Xhis ‘ti»immecliate in conciliatory operation ; the other 
remote, contingent, full of hazard. Mine is what becomes 
the dignity of a ruling people; gratuitous, unconditional, 
and not held out as matter of bargain and sale. I have done 
my duty in proposing it to you. I have indeed tired you by 
a long discourse ; but Miis is the misfortune of those to 
whose influence nothing will be conceded, and who must win 
every inch of their ground by argument. You have heard 
me with" goodness. May you decide with wisdom ! For my 
^part, I feel, my mind greatly dishurthened by what I have 
don^o-day. I have been the less fearful of trying your pa- 
tiense. because on this subject I mean to spare it altogether 
in future. I have this comfort, that in every stage of the 
American affairs, I have steadily opposed the measures that 
have produced the confusion, and may bring on the destruc- 
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tion, of this empire. I now go so far as to risk a proposal of 
my own. If I cannot give peace to fny country, I gijj# it to 
my conscience. • 

But what (says the financier) is peace to us withopt money P 
Your plan gives us no revenue. No! But it does — For it 
secures to the subject the power of BEFUSAL ; the first of 
all revenues. ^ Experience is a cheat, and fact a liar, if this 
power in the subject of proportioning his grant, or of not 
granting at all, has not been found the richest mine of re- 
venue ever discovered by the skill or by the fortune of man. 
It does not indeed vote you £152,750 : 11 : 2jths, nor any 
other paltry limited sum. — But it gives the strong box itself, 
the fund, the bank, from whence only revenues can arise 
amongst a people sensible of freedom : Fosita luditur area. 
Cannot you in Englanc^ ; cannot you at this time of day ; 
cannot you, a House of Commons, trust to the princi^e* 
w'hich has raised so migjity a revenue^ and accumulated a debt 
of near 140 millions in this country r Is this principle to be 
true in England, and false every'^here else ? Is it not true in 
Ireland ? Haa it not hitherto been true in the colonies ? 
Why should you presume, that, in any country, a body duly 
constituted for ^ly function, ^r^ill neglect to perform its duty, 
and abdicate its trust ? Such a presumptjon would ^go 
against all governments in all modes. But, in truth, this 
dread of penury of supply, from a free assembly, has no 
foundation in nature. For first observe, that, besides the 
desire which all men have naturally ^f supporting th^ono^:r 
of their own government, that sense of dignity, and that 
security to property, which ever attends freedom, has a tend- 
ency to increase the stock of the free community. Most 
may be taken where most is accumulated. And what is the 
soil or "Climate where experience htts not uniformly proved, 
that the voluntary flow of heaped-up plenty, bursting from the 
weight of its own rich luxuriance, has ever run with a more 
copious stream of revenue, than could be squeezed from the 
dry husks of oppressed indigence, by the straining of aU the., 
politic machinery in the world. 

Next we know, that parties must ever exist in a free coun- 
try. We know too, that the emulations of such parties, their 
contradictions, their reciprocal necessities, their hopes, and 
their fears, must send them all in their turns to him that holdis 
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the balance of toe state. The pT,rtiea are the gamesters ; but 
government keeps the^able, anr^ is sure to be the winner in 
the eiM. When this gwe is played, I really think it is more 
to be feare*d that the ^pple will bd exhausted, than that 
government will not be supplied. Whereas, whatever is got 
by acts of absolute power ill obeyed, because odious, or 
by contracts ill kept, because constrained, will be narrow, 
feeble, uncertain, and precarious. “ Ease would retract voh.s 
made in pam^ as violent and votVf.” 

I, for one, protest against compounding our demands : I 
declare against compounding for a poor limited sum, the im- 
mense, overgrowing, eternal debt, which is due to generous 
government from protected freedom. And so may I speed 
in the great object I propose to you, as I think it would not 
only be an act of injustice, but would be the worst economy 
^iif.tbe world, to compel the colonieS to a sum certain, either 
in the way of ransom, or in the way of compulsory com- 
pact, • • 

B«it to cleaif up my ideas on this subject — a revenue from 
America transmitted hither— do not delude yourselves — you 
never can receive it — 'No, not a shilling. We have experience 
that from rejpote coujatries it not to be ejected. If, when 
yom attempted to extract revenue from Kmgal, you were 
obliged to retdrn in loan what you bad taken in imposition ; 
what can you expect from North America ? Eor certainly, if 
ever there was a country qualified to produce wealth, it is 
or an institution fit for the transmission, it is the 
East In&ia Company. Jftnerica has none of these aptitudes. 
If America gives you taxable objects, on which you lay your 
duties here, and gives you, at the same time, a surplus by, a 
foreign sale of her commodities to pay the duties on these ob- 
jects, which you tax at hpme, she has performed her^art to 
the British revenue. But with regard to her own internal 
establishments ; she may, I doubt not she will, contribute in 
moderation. I say in moderation ; for she ought not to be 
permitted to exhaust herself. She ought to be reserved to 
"a the weight of which, with the enemies that we are 
most likely to have, must be considerable in her quarter of 
the glt)he. There she may serve you, and serve you essen- 
tiaUy. 

i’or that service, for all service, whether of revenue, trade^ 
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or empire, my trust is in her - interest in tlie British coi;|sti- 
tution. My hold of the colonies i^in the close af^tion 
which grows from common names, fpm kindred ^bloodlf from 
similar privileges, and equal proi^pretion. These are ties, 
which, though light as air, are as strong as link’s of iron. 
Let the colonies always keep the idea of their civil rights 
associated with your government ; — ^they will cling and grap- 
ple to you ; aVid no force under heaven will be of power to 
tear them from their allegiance. But let it be once under- 
stood, that your government may be one thing, and their 
privileges another ; that these two things may exist without 
any mutual relation ; the cement is gone ; the cohesion is 
loosened ; and everything hastens to decay and dissolutioiv 
As long as you have the wisdom to keep the sovereign au- 
thority of this country as the sanctuary ot liberty, the sacred 
temple consecrated to our common faith, wherever the chosSn, 
race *and sons of England worship freedom, they will turn 
their faces towards yoil. The more*they multiply, the more 
friends you will have ; the more ardently th^y love libB^rty, 
the more perfect will be their oS'edience. {Slavery they can 
have anywhere. It is a weed that grows in every soil. They 
may have it from Spain, th^gy may h^ve it f5:om Prussia. 
But, until you bScome lost to all feeling of your true inteifcst 
and your natural dignity, freedom they can have from none 
but you. This is the commodity of price, of which you havo 
thq^ monopoly. This is the true act of navigation, which 
binds to you the commerce of the colonies, and througj* -he^ji 
secures to you the wealth of the^^orld. Deny them this 
participation of freedom, and you break that sole Dond, which 
originally made, and must still preserve, the unity of the 
empire. Do not entertain so weak an imagination, as that 
your registers and your bonds, youi* affidavits and your suf- 
ferances, your cockets and your clearances, are what form the 
great securities of your commerce. Do not dream that your 
letters of office, and your instructions, and your suspending 
clauses, are the things that hold together the great contex- 
ture of the mysterious whole. These things do not ‘tiake " 
your government. Dead instruments, passive tools as they 
are, it is the spirit of the English communion that gif es aJl 
their life and efficacy to them. It is the spirit of the English 
constitution, which, infused through the mighty mass, per- 
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vades, feeds, unites, invigorates, vilifies every part of the 
empi!^ even down to tke minutest mem^jer. 

Is it not the same vimue which doe^ everything for us here 
in England ? Do you Imagine then, that it is fche land tax 
act which raises your revenue ? that it is the annual vote in 
the committee of supply which gives you your artoy ? or 
that it is the mutiny bill which inspires it wit|j bravery and 
discipline ? No ! surely no ^ It is the love of the people ; ii. 
is their attachment to their government, from the Sense of 
the deep stake they have in such a glorious institution, which 
gives you your army and your navy, and infuses into b>ih 
that liberal obedience, without which your army would b ' a 
liase rabble, and your navy nothing but rotten timber. 

All this, I know well enough, will sound wild and chimeri- 
43^ to the profane herd of those vu!(^ar and mechanical poli- 
%tiCian8, .who have no place among us ; a sort of people who 
think that nothing exists but what is gross and material f and 
W’ho therefore, ^far from Bemg qualifi^ to be direcioi's of the 
great movement of empire, ^re not fit to turn a wheel in the 
machine. But ^o men truly initiated and rightly taught, 
these ruling and master principles, which, in the opinion of 
such men as«I have imentionedfiiave no substantial existence, 
ard^ ill truth .everything, and all in all. Magnanimity in 
politics is not seldom the truest wisdom ; and a great empire 
and little minds go ill together. If we are conscious of our 
situation, and glow with zeal to fill our place as becoijties 
cpr/IWiiion and ourselves, we ought to auspicate all our 
public proceedings on America with the old warning of the 
church, bur sum. cor da I We ought to elevate our minds to 
the greatness of that trust to which the order of Providence 
has called us. By adverting to the dignity of this high call- 
ing, our ancestors have •turned a savage wilderness# into a 
glorious empire ; and have made the most extensive, and the 
only honourable conquests, not by destroying, but by pro- 
moting the wealth, the number, the happiness of the human 
.race. Let us get an American revenue as we have got an 
Amdftcan empire. English privileges have made it all that 
it isi*; English privileges alone will make it all it can be. 

In ^ull confidence of this unalterable truth, I now i^quod 
felix faustumque sif) lay the first stone of the temple of 
peace ; and I move you, 
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“That the colonies an^ plantations of Great Britaia in 
North America, consisting of fourteeti separate goverp’Aents, 
and containing two n^^lions and upi ards of free«inhabitants, 
have not had the liberty and privit;ge of electing . and send- 
ing any knights and burgesses, or others, to represent them 
in the high court of parliament.” 


TJpon this "resolution, the previous question was put, and 
carried; — for the previous question 270, against it 78. 


As the propositions Ty^re opened separately in the body, of 
the speech, the reader perhaps may wish to see the whole" of 
theit^ together, in the Ibrm in which they were moved for. 

“ Moved, 

“That the colonies and plantations of Great Britain in 
North America, consisting of fourteen separate governments, 
and containing two millions :.nd upwards of free inhabitants, 
have not had the liberty and privilege of elecjjjing and send- 
ing any knights and burgesses, or others, to represent them 
in the high court of parliament.” 

“ That the said colonies and plantations have been made 
liable to, and bounden by, several subsidies, payment^’ ^jitrs, 
and taxes, given and granted by parliament ; though the said 
colonies and plantations have not their knights and burgesses, 
in the high court of parliament, of their owm election, to 
represent the condition of their country; by lack whereof ^ they 
have been oftentimes touched and gAeved by subsidies yiven^ 
granted^ and assented to, in the said court, in a manner pre^ 
judicial to the commonwealth, quietness, rest, and peace, of the 
subjects inhabiting within the sameP 

“ That, from the distance of tho said colonies, and from 
other circumstances, no method hath hitherto been d%ised 
for procuring a representation in parliament for the<>said 
colonies.” 

“ That each of the said colonies hath within itself a body, 
chosen, in part or in the whole, by the freemen, freeholders^ 
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or other free inhabitants thereoi^ commcnly called the general 
assembly, or general court ; with ' powers legally to raise, 
levy, \nd assess, accoMing to the several usage of such 
colonies, duties and taxs^owards defraying all sorts of public 
services.”^ ■ 

That the said general assemblies, general courts, or other 
bodies, legally qualified as aforesaid, have at sundry tinies 
freely granted several large sub^dies and pubjic aids for his 
Majesty’s service, according to their abilities, when required 
thereto by letter from one of his Majesty’s principal secre- 
taries of state ; and that their right to grant the same, and 
their cheerfulness and sufficiency in the said grants, have 
been at sundry times acknowledged by parliament.” 

^ “ That it hath been found by experience, that the manner 
of granting the said supplies and- aids, by the said general 
an^semblies, hath been more agree2i)le to the inhabitants of 
the said colonies, and more beneficial and conducive to the 
public service, than the piode of giving and granting aicis and 
subiidies in parliament to be raised and paid in the said 
colonies.” ^ 

“ That it ma(y be proper to repeal an act, Kiade in the 
seventh year of the reign of his present Majesty, intitulefl, 
A:q act for granting bertain diSies in the British colonies aiid 
plantations j®i America; for allowing a drawback of the 
duties of customs, upon the exportation from this kingdom, 
of coffee and cocoa-nuts, of the produce of the said colonies 
or plantations ; for discontinuing the drawbacks payable on 
^nfJmha* 'Earthenware exp^ted to America '; and for more ef- 
fectually preventing the clandestine running of goods in the 
said colonies and plantations.” ^ 

“ That it may be proper to repeal an act, mim in the 
fourteenth year of the reign of his present Majesty, intituled, 
An act to discontinue, in such manner, and for such time, as 
' are therein mentioned, the landing and discharging, lading or 
shipping of goods, wares, and merchandise, at the town, and 

^ The first four motions and the last had the previous question put on 
them. The others were negatived. « * 

The words in Italics were, by an amendment that was carried, left out 
of th^ motion; which will appear in (he journals, though it is, not tho * 
piactice to insert such amendments in^e votes. 
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within the harbour, of Boston, in the province of Massachti* 
setts Bay, in North America.” > 

“ That it may be proper to rep^l an act, madeii^in the 
fourteenth year of the^^gn of his pf©sent Majestiy, intituled, 
An act for the impartial adininisttation of justice, in oases of 
persons questioned for any acts done by them in the execu- 
tion of the law, or for the suppression of riots and tumults, 
in the province of Massachusetts Bay, in New England.” 

“ That it is proper to repeal an act, made in the fourteenth 
year of the reign of his present Majesty, intituled, An act for 
the better regulating the ^vernment of the province of 
Massachusetts Bay, ip. New England.” 

“ That it is proper to explain and amend an act m^de ip 
tlie thirty-fifth year of the reign of King Henry YIIL, in- 
tituled, An act lor the trial of treasons committed out of the 
king’s dominions.” ♦ 

“ That, from the time when the general assembly, or general 
courf, of any colony or plantation, in North America, shall 
have appointed, by act of assembly duly confirmed, a settled 
esdary to the offices of the chief justice and judges of the 
superior courts, it may be proper that the said chief justice 
and other judges of the superior courts of such colony shall 
hold his and the-ir office antf^ offices during their good /be- 
haviour ; and shall not be removed therefrom, «*but when the 
said removal shall be adjudged by his Majesty in council, 
upon a hearing on complaint from the general assembly, or 
on A complaint from the governor, or council, or thciuhouse 
of representatives; severally, of tho^colony in which the said 
chief justice and other judges have exercised the said office.’* 
“ That it may be proper to regulate the courts of admiralty, 

* or -vice-admiralty, authorized by the fifteenth chapter of the 
fourth of G-eorge III., in such a manner, as to make the same 
more commodious to those who sue,' or are sued, in the saM 
courts ; mid to provide for the more decent maintencmce of the 
judges of the same” 

END OF VOL. I. 
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YoL 1 . Twice Told Talea, and As 
Snow Image. 

YoL A Scarlet Letter, and ttie Hou 
with the seven Gables. 

Hoino*s Poems, oompletA from the ' 

German, by E. A. Bowniire, O.B. Ss. 

Hungary: its Histotp and BowAn* 

tiona ; with 0 Memoir M Suosantb emu 
new and autksntio aonroea PerMt 
Entohinson (Colonol), Momoim «r, 
with the Sl^ of Latfauii Hobba 
9 * 19 



A QAfAWQV^! OP 


Iniag^f <WlMl|iiu^ 
tan. ihnuui £•. iRviiro. 

i[^4 vwlf. 

— Couplftt* Worki. In 15 vols. 

fWt 1. jialiiMifaBdt «ad Kak||«rbt<oker 
#erM('^f1ikc AttUm. — 

^ol. 3. Sktttdi Book and Idfi of Qold- 
'' 'aDaMb. 

8. BnuMl»r)d«o HftB imd Abbots' 
ftird ssd Hawstesd. 

y!fli].A 'Baloi of m VmvtXkut atid tbtf 
A^^UUBlbflkt 

ITfll s. Oonqxmsl of QmUMfta and Con* 
aasat of Spain. 

Wm . « and V. lifO <»f Ocdunbns and 
OompanloaaefColfmtijna with anew 
^ iodoc. Mum Porintit. 

VoL 8. Aatorla and Tonr in the Fralrlea 
Vol. 9. Mahi nm«t and his SnooeeBors. 
Vol. 10,. Wolfprt’fl Boost and Adven- 
tures of Captain Bonneville. 

Vol. 11, Biographies and Miscellanies. 
Vols. la-ie. Lite of Washington, i’or- 
tttxtt, 

FcTiepm'aU Works, sue Chtaft^erin. 

JtoMe*a (&. F. B ) Bkhard Coenr-dd^ 

Lioai, King of England. 2 vote. 

Idraia XIV. Pftrfrm^tn. 2 vols. 

Jameson’s Bhakeepeare’s Heroines: 
Characteristics of Women. Mural, 
Poetieal, and Historical. 

Junius’s Lsttsrs, with Notea, Ad- 
ditions, and an li d«at- In : vote. 

Z«a Fontaine’s Fahles, Translnted 
frctti the French by E. WniGniT. jun. 

Lmm^ne’s History of the Olrond- 
lata. Pwkmi-U. In s vote. 

Restoration of the Monarchy, 

W4tb Indwr. Ptwtrmikm. In 4 vol#, 

— French Berolntion of 1848, 

with a fine 

teiab’s (Oharles) Xlia and BUana. 

^ Oowfdttte Edition. 

Dramatic Poets of the Time 

«f Eilaabat^ ; iiudvding bis Salectlcna hrcixt 
the Oarrlck Play#. 

Lansi’f History of Painting. Tfans- 

hy %IW 0 B, PfiHrciU- In* wolf. 

3^k|fi$!»herf’s Anglo-Saxon Kings. 

2 vote. 

Lessings Dyamatio Works. Com- 
plete/witto Memoir by B}]C 11 i<bn. 

' Portrait. 3 vote. 

lapkoon. (By Beasley) Ham- 

trarg Dramatic Kotes, Bcpresep^tedon of 
Death (by Ml^ Zhjmkrk), Fiontispiece. 

BhHosophicai Works, con- 
tabiim an *^^y on the J^oxnan Undejr- 
aiao^g^ Ac., ^th Mote# and Inditet by 
J. 4. tig JoHK. f^ortrait In 2 vofa. 

lii% «ad letters, with Fx- 

liadhtdBeitt Ms Common-Plaoe Bookii. by 
hvriSmmk. 

20 « 
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Lntber’e Tahhi Thlk. TraafiliM' hy 
WniiAM HAzirnr. Foitreft* 

MaemaveUfs Hletofv of norenee, 

The Prince, and other Works kArtmti. 

Mar, Ineau’Sf Harriet, History of 

F gland, ftiom 1800-16. . 

- — History of tte PeaM, from 

1815-1846. 4 vote. 

Menxerl History of dennany. Pof^ 

trmiitt. In 3 vote. 

Michelet’s Lifis of Lather. Traaslated 
by Wuxian Hasxjtt. 

— ■* — Boman Bepahlio. Translated 
by WnjUAH Hazliiv. 

— French Bevolntioa, with In- 
dex. Pror.titfdecm 

Mignet’s French BeTolutloii from 

1789 M) l^tl4. Partrait. • 


Milton’s Prose Works, with Index. 

Portraits. In 6 vote. 

Mitford’s (Mary B.) OnrVUlaffe. lui- 

proved Ed, coraploto, Wmtr«u£. 9vol®:' 

Molibre’s Dramatic Works. Trans- 
lftted,by C. H Wall. In 3 rote. Portrait. 
Montesquieu’s Spirit of the Caws. 
0^ new Edition revised and corrected. 
2 vote. Portrait. , 

Heander’s C^nrim HlstMV. Trans- 

lated: with (;i>eaeral ludoot. In 10 vela. 

Life of ChriiC Trmnsiated. 

— Firat Planning of Christi- 
anity, and Anilgnoatikna. Tranilated. In 
2 vote. 

History of ChristlaA Dogmas, 

TraDAlfted. In 3 vqI#. 

Christian Life la ;he JEarly 

and,Mldd)e Agee, fucloding bbi ’ Lighten 
d 3S: Place#.* Tranalaied. 

Ockley’a History of the Baraoens 
BevSwd and completed. Portrait. 
Percy’s Boliques of Anoient English 
Poetry. Keprinted fbogn ^ OriginariSil- 
Mon^aaod. Edited by J. V. PitiOHABi). In 
2 vote. 

PhUin de Commines, Memoirs of 

contaJidng the Htetortef of Limla XL and 
Cbarlo# VUL, end of Chg*^ ^ Bold, 
Duke of Bturgim^. To nWtt >1 ^ded. 
The Scazkdidoiu Chnmlole. cs Secret 
History of tonla XL FettFa^ Ih 
9 vote. 

Plutarch’s lives. By Q. Loi^^g and 
A. Stbwakt. VoU. 1, 2, otk* 8 rma^y. 
Poetry of America, i^eiections Horn 

ICX3 American Poets, from 1776— 
Edited by W. J. Linton. Portro^. 
BiMiFs’i History Of the Pfgiea. Ti^ns- 

lated by E. la S fete 

Banke’s Senda and the Borvigii He- 

▼oiutlra 



' ioas-B 


Bqnwlda* (Sir JoihiU) Utanry 

Works. Portrait. In 2 volk. 

Riphte* (Jean Paul PY.) Lavaxic 

and Auteblo^phy. With Memour. 

» Flowar, Fruit, and tiftzn 

Plecea ANoval. , 

4 U>Moe*s Lil» and PoutiAeai# oi 
laeo -X., witb th« Copyright £>iotaii, and an 
Index. Pwtraitt. mtroiM. 

Xdfg of Lorenso do Medici, 

with the -Copyright Notoe. Me. PortraU. 

Rvicia, Hietom of, by Waltbb K. 

Kuay. portram. In f Y(da. 

Seliillor*g Works. Translated into 
Et^ah Iti 6 Tobi. 

VoL 1, Thirty STears* War, imd BoyoU 
of .the Netherlaude. 

Vol. 2. OorUinuation of the Revolt 
of thd Natherlande; Wallenfltein*s 
Canw: the Piooolomlni ; the Death 
of Wauenstoin ; and William TelL 
YoL 3. Don Garloe, Mary Stuart, Mdld 
of Orleans, and Bride of Mes^a. 

Yel. 4. The Robbers, Fleeoo, Love and 
Intrlgoe, and the OhosbSeer. 

Vol. 6. Poems. 'fiM^slated by EdoAb 
B owmiro, C.B. “ 

Vol. 6. Philosophical Letters and Me- 
thetkjal Bsssys. ^ 

^ Oorrespondenoe with Goethe, 

tranSated by L. 13 ^ra Schmitz. 2 vols. 

Sehlcgcl’s Philosophy of Life and 
of Language, translated by A. J. W. Moh 
niaoK. 

Mstorj of Literature, An- 
ient anif Modem. Now first completely 
tianalated, with Gtoneral Index. '• 

■ Philosophy of History. 

Translated by J. B. BetmafTOon. Porttait. 


Schlegrel^s Dramatic XAtemturc. 

Translated. PortraU,^ V 

— Xedcfti HIsWry.; 

* — i^sthetic and MiseeUaneons 

Worka. * ,, 

fihcridan^t Draauitic WWki Wid 

jllsinondl’s Idtnratnre of mm Mith 
of Kur^ TVanslatod ly BoeiMi Pr^ 
tra/Ue, Iplvois. 

Smith’s (Adam) Theoi^ of tl« liWal 
SeatiBientei with hie JBieay am ^ llMt 
ihrmatlon of Languages, 

Smyth’s (Profsssor) LoetnM m 

Modem BMory. In 3 vole. 

— — Leetnrot oa tim Fronidi Att* 

volution. In S vola. 

Sturm’s Homing Commonings with 
dpd, or Demtlonai Meditations for Every 
Day In the Year. 

Solly, .Memoirs of the Bnkwbf, Prime 
MiniMeT to Henry the Great. PoriraiU, 
In 4 vols 

Taylor’s (Bishop Joramy} BColyldvIaf 

and Dyli^ PortraU. 

Thierr^i Conquest of Xnglaad 

the Aonnaos. TranelBtod byWnucesii 
Hazurrr. gortraii. In 1 vote, 
xnriei (Dr.) Shakespeare’s Braamtie 

Art. tYanstoted by L. D. aotaxpdta. Ivdii 

Vasari’s Lives of the Paintiri, 

Sculptors, and Architecta. Tranalated by 
Mrs. Foerntx. 8 vola -'i e 
Wesley’s (John) BUd. By Bobebt 
SocTHET. New and Complete Bditioh. 
Doable volume. With PortraU. B«. 

Wheatley on the Book of Common 

FSayer. jyon4iii»M«, * 


HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 


21 VoU. at 6s. each. 


Brolyn’i Diary and Oorrespondenoe. 

lUustrateet vrUh numerous Portraits, Ac. 
In 

Pepys’^ Diary and Correspondenoe. 

Edited by Ijord Bratbeookbi, W1 th Notes. 
Importa&t Additions, Including numerous 
Letters. Illustrated totlh many i'ortraits. 
In 4 vOlte. 

Jesse’s Memoirs of the Reign of the 
Stoarta InHnding the Protectorate. With 
6k>ner«d index. Upwards ip 40 Portraits' 

.In 3 v<S. 


Jesse’s Memoirs of the Pietondori 
and tlieii Adherents. 6 Portraits. 
Hogent’s (Lord) Metnoxialg Of 
Hampden, hit Party, and XIIMnf is 
Portraits. 

Strickland’s (Agnes) Lives ol 
Queens of E| 4 ;bind, from the Norman 
Conquest lYmt ofBciMi re o arai aaS 
authentic documentB, private and pMSlr; 
Revised Bdltloa. In 6 vols. 

Lifh of Mary (Jnoen of Scots. 

2 vols. 



A OATALoava oe 


OOLLEaZATS SERIES. 


rots, at 

^£Urlyle’9 Dante. The Inferno. Trans- 
, latioD. Text and Notes. Second Edition. 
Furtraii. 

Donaldson’s Theatre of the Oreeks. 

gg lUnstrated with lithographs and aa> 
merona Woodcuts. 

ICei^htley’s Classical Xythology. 

New Edition. Revised by; Dr. L. 
SOKicm. With 12 plates. 

Herodotnsi Turner’s (Dawson W.) 
Notes to. With Map, ato. 


5s. 

Herodotus* Wheeler’s Analysie and 

Sommsfy at * 

Thucydides, Wheeler’s linalysis of. 
Hew Testament (The) in Greek. 

ariesbach’s Text, with tho readlnpi of 
Mill and Sobols, Parallel Beferenoei, 
a Orltioal Introduction and CIhronologkial 
Tables. Tina fac~simUu of Ofosh MSS^. 
3«. ed. ; or with Lexicon, Ss. Laxicoe 
Separately. 2t. • 


PHILOSOPmCAL LIBRARY. 

11 Tbit, at B$. soc^ eaceptinff those marked otherwise. 


Comte’e Fhnoeophy of the Sciences. 

By H. Lewes. 

Draper (J. W.) A History of the 

Intellectnal Development of Europe. By 
John William Draper, M.D.. LL.D. A 
New Edition, thoroughly RjYlsed by the 
Author. In 2 vohu 

HeMl’e Leoturee en the Philoeophy 

osHlsUHry. Translated by J. Sibbxe, U A. 


Kant’e Critique '’of Pure Boaeon. 

riranslated by J. M. D. Mkislbjohr. 
Logic ; or, the Silence of Inference. 
A Popular Manual. By J. Drvki. 

^ 1011er*e (Pvolesaor) j^tory Philoso- 
phically considered. In 4 vOls. 34. 6d. 
each. 

Tennemann’s Manual of the l^tory 
i of Philosophy. Contlzmed by J.K. Morels. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICJtL 
LIBRARf^. 


IS Vote, at 64. eacft, eactptinfif those marked otherwise. 


Bloek (P.) An Introduction to the 

Oid leetament, by Fribdbioh Bleex. 
Edited by «Johaiih Blrkr and Adulf 
Eamphacsem. Translated from the Cler* 
man by O. H. VKRABLEa, under the 
supervision of the Rev. E, VEKABL»a, 
Canon of Lincoln. New Edition. In 2 
vole. 

thiUingworth’e Beligion of Pro- 

teatanta. 34.64. 

Boiebiue’ Xeeleeiaetleal Hietory, 
Wnh Notes. 

Hardwick’s History of the Arti^ 

of Religion. To whi<± Is added a Series (4 
Docnmeuts from a.d. 1536 to a.d. 16111, 
Togntber with Illustrations from Contem- 
porary Sources. New Edition, revised by 
lleV. F. PROOTSE.; 
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I Henry’s (Matthew) Commentary on 

j the Fuima tf^tmarom Iliustratians. 

I Pearson on the Creed. New Edition. 

I With AnaiyslH and Motes. 

Philo Jndsus, Works of; the con- 
temporary of Josephna. Traudated by 
0. D. Tonge In 4 vols. 

Boerates’ EcclesiaBtieal Histwy, in 

continuation of finaebina. With Notes 
of Ualealua, 

Soiomen’s Bcelesiastleal ^HSstory, 

I from AU>. 334-440 : and the Eoelealastl^ 
I History of Fhllostorfdna 
' Theodoret and Xragrius. BstLlesias- 
ttcal Histories, from aj>. 332 to An. 629 
and from ajo. 431 to AJtk. 644. 

Wieeeler’s Chronological ^nopsia of 
the Four Gospels. Translated by CaUOM 
Veeables. New Edition. reviAi. 



'i^tars t4B10V9 J.tSB43SUMni. 
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WtIOUABIAN 


* 88 T!^ • 

Me’i ^eelupUstlMl Hlitorjr, ajiA 

the AitKlo-^hxcm Cfartonlcto. 

Boathiiii*f OflUfOlatloii ni ThUiflo- 

B ijm la Aiiglo-SiocoQ, With tbe'A. S. 

etrei, snd w KocUsh by 

the Ebv. S. Foat. 

Brand*! Popular Antlg^iiitioa of Xng . 
lend, Sootleikd. lUMl IraieikL BySlrHnnti 
Eiuob. Id 3 YOU. 

Ohronidoa of ^Jlo Cfcrniaderi. Richard 
„ of l>enMe> GMoSrey de yiiueat de 
JolnviUe. 

Dyer’i Britiah Popular CuatomB, 

c Present and Past. An Accotmt of the 
various Games and Customs associated 
with dffTereut days of the year. By the 
Bev. T. F.4?i|is£LTOn Ctxk, M.A. With 
Index. 

%arlj Travola in Paloatino. Willi- 
halA Saawnlt Beqjamln of TndelA, Man- 
deville, La Broaqaidre» and Man' drell; 
all <9anabridged. IkUted by Tbokas 
Wright. ' r 

BlUg’i Xariy InfflMh Hotrioal Bo- 
maaoaa. Bevtsed by J. U. Hajuuwszx. 


Bt. eocA. 

Ko4{lLtlep*a Pairy Xythology. 

tiipieoei]/ f^taOetAanle. 

Xtopaini'f Lotterofrom Egy^Btiio- 

pta. and the Penlnsola Off Slx^ . 
Ibilefa Korttkom B&Uqnitidi^ By^ 
Bishop Prrot. With an Abstraoii Of Vat 
‘ Byrbiggla Saca,*by Sir WAioa Sootf. 

Editedby J. A. BiiAOCkwhul 

Xaroo Polo*i TrayoU, Tht traiu- 

latlon of Manden. Edited bf Taavaa 

WR GHT. ▼ 

Matthew Parii*i Chionielo. InSvoli. 
First Sectioh : Roger of Wendkrm*# 
Flowers of EngMidi History, from the 
l>eBcent of the Saxons to AD> 1336. 
Translated by Ih:. Qdub. hi 3 vole. 
Broohi) SsonnoH : From 1335 to 1878. 

With Index to Atlre Work. In 
t 8 vole. ^ 

Matthew of Woitminstor’i Flowm 

of History, especially such as oslaie to the 
affalm of wtain ; to A..D. 1307. Tranitated 
by C. D. Tokgi. In 3 vols. 

Ordericiu Vitalii* Scelotiastleal ffii* 
tory of England and Normandy. Trana»^ 
lated with Notes, by T. FoRnnvs. MJh. 
In 4 vols. . 


Floreneo of Worooiter^o Cfbroniole, 

wliA the Two Gontlnnstions : oomprlslng 
> Annsls of ItogUsh iSistory to the Beign of 
Edward I. 

Hofta Bomanomm. Edited by Wtn- 
NARp Hooper, B.A. 

Oiraldna^ Gambroniif * .ffiitorieal 
|Vorks ; OTopography of Irelandi History 
of the Conquest of Iralaud; ItliSurary 
throogb Wales ; and Description Of Walet. 
With Index, lilted by Thos. Wright. 
Henry of Hnntlnffdon^i Hiitory of 

the EngUsh, from the Roman Invasion to 
Henry 11.1 with the Acts of King Stephen, 
he. • 

InrolpH’o Chronielo of the Abbey of 

Croyland, wlto the ConttnnattMn by Peter 
of Blok and other Writers. % H. T. 
Riubt. ^ 


, PanU'a (Dr. B.) Life of Alfred the 

Great Trafinlated fnnn the Gkrman. To 
which is a^nded Alfred's Anglo-Saxon 
version of Crosins, with a literal Transla- 
tion, and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar and' 
Glossary. 

Boger Do Hoveden*! AnnalibOf Xng<^ 

IJsh History : frmu 733 to AJ>. 1201. 
Edited by H. T. Kix.xt. In 3 vote. 

Six Old English Ghronioles, yii. 
Asser's Life of Alfred, and the CSuronldiea 
of Ethelwerd, Glides, Mennins, Geoflbq^ 
of Monmoath, and Blobard oi CHxeo* 
coster. 

William of Malmesbiiry*i Chronioli 
of the Kings of England. JCianalated by 

Tnlo-Tido Btorioa. A Collection of 
Soandlna'vian Tales and Traditiona. Edited 
by B. Thorps. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 

84 Vct$. at Is, eoa^ excepting ffum marked eOunoin, 


Alloii*i Bat|loi of the Britifh Haty. 
Revised and enlarged, ifameroui 
Porhpitti. In 3 vola 

Andorsen'a Danlah Logondi and 

Fairy Talee. With many Take not In any 
• other eiltlon. TTanalated by Qaaoun 
PEACigjlT. 190 Wood JBk%gramng9, 


Ariofto*! Orlando Fnriooo. In Eng* 
llah Verse. By W. S. Rocas. ItoilBi Jlila * 
Mmgrmcinge, In 3 vola. 

Bodifioin*i €ago and Ghambor Birds. 

Inoiudiug Sweetk Warblara. Sniarged 
edlttan. Mimsroitt phries. 

%« AUnther edlttons are abridged. 

With the pkitea aohmvd, 7a 8d. 



Ji (UTAM.O0VS or 


Bomnni’f nSsavalt «ad ltt.FalaeM. 

Vew Kdttion, rovined tsui eoMMerably 
en!jirg«d both in matter and Flatea. 
Upwardf of 300 Engrwimm 

ii&Kflir'ii JMIIltSt With Vorhrtitt 
Kotea. a Bioaraphy. and a eesCnal Icdex. 
l»Ml>fjB&]ar«.Boni S»Myba«M> 
W^rnm^mimn 

— — ; or, fwftitm teiik 

63 OuOim tHmtfoms In 3 vola lOa. 

at SaddoA 
Haii 24 dap y w a tliiia Ihunwringt on <Seael, 
ffm Aatgru by Mmtelf the Letterpraaa 
QBF llW BaiKMKBaa Da OjisaniLiiA. 

Ohina, Fictorial, Deacriptiva, and 
Ulatorioal, with aoBM AcooiiQt of Aea and 
Hm ^mnoae. Siam, and Auam Nmrlg 
too 

s Ih) Fairvtdt of Xnovledgo 

nader Biffioansea, UlfistraMd by Anec- 
dote* aiod Memoir*. Keviaed Edition. 
Wiia mmDuomu Portraits 

Cndkshank'g Throe Goarftot ank a 

i>eeaert a Serie* of'T*le&. with 60 hu 
morom K.ia»»i^^otvms ht^ 

— Punch and Judy. W'fth 24 

Jllaatrutiuna, 5«. Wi tb Cuioured riatee. 
7i. 6d. 

Daiito. Tranala e > by I.C.Waierin . M.A. 
blewifiditlOii.carefaliyreTlsed Portrem and 
34 fOustrationr on sffAr Flemman 

Bidron’i Hiftory of ChjdBtian Art 
tt the Middle Agee. From the French. 
Upwards of isn outlins Engravings. 

Dyer ^T. H. ) The History of Pompeii ; 

Its Bnlldltigaand Aiitlquitiee. Aoacooant 
of the City, with a full description of the 
Bemalnb, and an Itinerary for Visitors. 
Kdlied by T, H i>YKB. LL.D. iWn*. 
trattd with nearly 300 Wood Engrav- 
ings^ a large Jfap, and a Plan of the 
Eimiim. A New Edition, revised and 
^ brcmtdii down to lb)4. 7*. 6d. 

^ Bias, The Adventum of 24 

JSttgtavings on Steel, after Smirke^ and 
W Makings bv 0mrg« Orttik^usak. 6 *. 
Orimm'e Gammer Wrethel ; or, Ger- 
man Fairy lalea and Popular Stories. 1 
IVanftlated by Ejxjab TaTnon. ^’tiwisrou* ; 
WiM>d«t4» by Ctuikshank. bs. 6d. 

Holbein's Dance of Death, and Bible 

Cnta. Upvwrds of 160 beauH- ^ 

ifttllg mgraoed in /ao»ciMil«, wl& Intec^ ’ 
dnctton and Descriptions by the late i 
Wnemm Dono» and Dr T. F. DiBnai. I 
t vnla In 1 T*. Sd 

• Stowitt’s (IKary) Pictorial Calendar 

of the Seasons. Embodying the whole ol : 
Aiken’s Calendar of Nature. Upwards of 
100 Slr^pravtings. > 

(lUry and WUUani) ttorlm I 

ofEogliahiuidFonigiiiliila. Twanbybeau- ! 

tifai Mngrammps, 

24 


India, Piatosi^ Descriptive, and 
CBatorfoai. firam Vbe Earliest Timer. 
ttwrdt (f 100 jUm Engronrings on Wood, 
and a Map. 

Jesse's Anecdotes of Diifi. Kew]^i> 

t^n. with large addittona Mwmmms 
^woodeiiML after 

; or, wM ike adOition nf 84 

Mad Bngrasdngs. Yt. 64., 

Xing^B Katnral BUstory of Precious 

Stones and of the IVedkraii Metals. fPVIA 
msmerma TUnabre^tms Price •*. 

Natural BListory of Gems 

or Decorative Stonea. Fist^. J g i m a r c ted . 

6 *. 

Handbook of Engraved Gems z’* 

Finely lUustrattid. Us. 

Hltto*i Sorlpturs Lands and BlhUsa^ 

Atlas. 34 Maps, bsasttifuUsf mgramd on 
Stod, with a Oonanitiug ladea. 

; xeitk ike maps opt iratl, 7 a 6d. 

• Vmmmaeher’s Parablea Trandate«^ 
CreiD the GeriiMBL Fbrtp lUustrmUem by 
CSayton, sngsamd bf JOaUisl. 

Lind ay's (Lord> Letters on Wgyptf 
Elom, aiuS the Jloly Land. NewEd^on, 
"“ilarged Thirty-sia beautiful Engrav- 
ings. and 2 Majm g 

Lodge's Portraits of mnstrioos Per- 

scAaii^ cd (FmaS, Brilaln, with Mfsoaolra. 
Two Stmdred and FWtp PortrcuiK en- 
graved on Steel, a vola 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. 

Twenty- four page J^ngravmgSt by BwksS 
Foster and othtri. and a Portrait 

— ; or. without iltmtrations^ 3s.6d. 

Piote Works. 18'^ai'Td Hn- 

grf rings by Bkrket Foster, fbc, 

Londoa.'s Mrs;) Entertaining Xatar- 

aUst. Bo vised t»y W. B. DAXl«aS, FAi.S. 
nearly 600 Wbodeuts. 

Harryat^i Masterman Beady; or, 

» The Wreck of the Paotfk}. 93 Wbodeuts. 
3t. 6A 

— - Poor Jack. With 1« Mur* 
tredions, softer i>e*ipns Ov O. Ska^ld^ 
RJi, 3«.«d. 

Mission ; or, Scenes M Af- 

rloA (Written for Young PeoplA) JtUus- 
imdtabu mibert and Zksleid. 3s^fd 

Pirate; and Three Cnxters. 

New Edition, with a M*^motr the 
Aathor. With 8 died Engravif gs, from 
Drawings by O. Stanhdd. hJl. ' 3t Bd. 

Privateers - Man 0ns Hun- 
dred Teara Ago. Eight Engraii*ngt m 
Steel, after StoSiard. S*. 6<l. 

- Settlers in Oanada. Hew 

V KdltlaB. Tm fine Engraviem Of fiMOart 
ondDaMdeiL 3s. Bd. 
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YietoJM of WfUlagton 

SieA ^Ingmmmgt, 

Vk^Aol Aiigtlo mi Ea^SMuOt tMlr 

% lAbs Mid Workiu ISi' Dwpa mi t4iu< 
iBKuiaBbitQcriMOY. WUh iBSngrtninfiU 
on SteO. ^ 

1l!Uei*t WMtory of tho Attg|r4foat- 

^suk Wtltteix in ajpoindaa: otyler on * th& 
buili of Sh&ron Tttmarv ^PartraiU cjf 
MfUfi of Swoon SrUailn, and 12. 
•kiOerote 

Milton*! Poetical Worki. With a 
Memoir by jAxrra MonrooHcaT, Tos»n'fi 
Verbal Index to all the Poenu, and Ex- 
phkOMtogf Nouk. Ufa 120 Bn^rwaingt 
oy llo^fon and oOari, /tom lirtmingi 
by W. Mmrovy. 2 vols. 

VoL. 1. Paradise Lost, complete, with 
Mwnoir, Notee, and Index. 

Vol. 2. Paradise Itegalned, and other 
Pcnip, with Verbal Index to idl the 
• PoraHI. ^ 

Mudie*! BritiBk Bird!. Revised by 
W. 0. L. Mab**™ ryty-boo Fiyura cn& 
f PkUM Ilf Bygu Ja 2 vola. 

" nr"’** i ^ plaU 9 %olwred, 

It. id. per vol. -> ^ 

Vaval and Mililary Heroea of Threat 


Britain } or, Calendar of Victory. 

Bemrd of British Valonr and Oonan^ 
by Sea andai.>and, on oreiy day in the 

« r, from the Ome of William the 
K^asror to Mie Battle of Inkermazui. 
By Mi^ar Jounn, K.M., and Lieutenant 
P. H. Nioolas, iLM. nueniy-f 0 t» For- 
traiit. it. 

BieoUnl*! lUitOTy of Uto Joeniti: 

thelr^tgln. Progress, DoctWiOi. and De 
I «1^. PifM Fortrotts <ff XoyokL Z^iMa, 
AOoier, .Bofria, Aoqtumna, Pm m.Okiite, 
and Pope 6/mianilii. 

Petrareh'i Sonnota, and other Pooma. 

Tnumiated Into Kngllsh Verse. By varloai 
hands. With a Life of the Poet, by 
Thomas Oaicpbzcll. fPKa 16 J^raoinyt. 

Pickering’! BietoT/ of the Baeea of 
Man, with an Analytioai Synopsis of the 
Namnd History of Man. By Dr. Haxu.. 
UhutraM by nutusrvut Portraik. 

i or Otf plates coloured, 7 s.Gd, 

an excellent lilditkm of a work uri- 
• published at Si. Ss. by the 

^ Ameflcsn (ioveroment. 

Piotoeia^ Handbook of Modem 0oo- 
graphy, on a Popular Plan. 3s. ed JUuo- 
troOed by ISO JEn^mnyt and SI Maps. Os. 

iM— . or, wkk the mapt oelouredf 

•lAOct, 

Papo’a PooUeal Works. Edited by 
Kotaxt OAHRCrrHXBS. Nwwrn vm En- 
arols. 


Pe{>0*B; lbiMr*» Blaft. wm iittaoi' 
onotien and Mem by 
JUmimted by the metre Serim ef mm- 
aian's Iktiynei beatOt^m m gr e m d j sy 
•jroKf (*» fhefm sm. rr 

—■ . A i HoBiWe Odyiiiaf, HfPJMy 
tow, by other translatoi*. mmtm %ap* 
man. and Introdnctlwi and Motiaai'/'ii. i» 
Waysoh. yimmm'e Dettym m 
WiMy myrmed by Mpm 

: LhEoT Inclnding many .of his 

Letten. By Boassa Ca aan T atwu a.' Mew 
tMttion.revlaedaBd apl«egB(L niinWwKeiM. 
The preoediny S wUt. mobs 0 JpOpIete 
andekgmed4tmefP^»Pmtieail 
WOrkt and TrambtUont for aSx 

Pottery and Porcelain, and ^lior 0b- 
jecta of Verta (a anide to the Knowledge 
of). To which la added an Kmmfcd Idat 
of Marks and Monograms. By Hsmby 
a. Bohr, ifumerout Bnyrontnyt. 

j ;■ or, eokwad. lOt. 6<f. 

Pront'a j^Father) Beliqnea. Revised 
Edition. Twenty-one tpetited Etchings 
by MacUte. 5s. 

Becreationa in Shooting. By 

••CtuvHXfP New Edition, revised aaiiik 
enlarged. 62 Bnyrowtnys m Wood, efier 
Hmrvsy, omd 9 Ewymvinys m Steel, rnkfiy 
oftet A. Ooeper, RJL 

Bedding^ History and Booezlptiona 

of Wind, Andent and Modem. Ttomty 
beautiful Wood^wts. 

Bennie’a .Inaeot Arehiteotnna Few 

Edition. Revised by tha Rev. J. H. 
Wood, M.A. 

Bobinaon Cma^ With*iUnistr«Ho3u 
by SroTHAED atftl Habvhv. ISMhw beouti- 
fPiSrHpmmngsm Steel, amd'tim ISbed. 

- — ; or, mtkavt the 8teH iliudra- 

Uont, 9s. id. ^ 

Bomo in the Hinetbenth Century. 

New Edition. Revised 1^ tbe Author. 
niuMtrated by M dWssT Mngrmkigt, 
a vola. 

Sharpe’! Hiatory of S^pt, tea-ihe 

Eatliest Times till the wnqueBt by the 
Arabs, a.d. 640- By SAvttntx. Bhaiipk. 
With 3 Maps end npwajds of ^ lllne- 
trative Wobdcute, Sixth and Cheapeor 
Edition. 2 vols. 

Southey*! LUO of Mdaon. With 
Additional Nhtes. Htustrated toWi 04 
Sfnyraoin0. 

Sutrling*! (1^8!) Hftblo Booda of 

Women ; or, ISlMaples of Phmale Oomrage, 
PortitudA amIVtrtne. Pburteen Ukubrotr 
tkns. 

Stuart and Bmtt*f Bntlqiiitiii of 

Athens, and other Honmnenta of Qieeoe. 
mtstraud m Ti BiMi ptaim M m- 



A CATALO&US OF 


Immxhui of HonoUc. iVkMMrotii WOedocHi, 
m 49 mtaMngfV»dn 0 »,t^moffUr 4 , 
l•nll^|^ 0 Sl BtUt'or^id. Tnoa* 
Ifttod into Enclish %>enaerUui wfth 

• life of ibe^athor. B 7 J. H. wtnm. 
IKifiiit Xnirr9ioiintt» on mUk nnd 9i on 
^ bf 

Walk«r*« Xaiilj SxeroiMi. Coo- 

tolntiig Skating, lading, Digivlng, Htmting, 
Shocnitig, SaUioB, Ifewlng. Swimming, Ito. 
New Nditiaiv revified Xff " CmkVBi.** 
rnart^fmm Sfeol Flofei, nng nnmoroMi | 
Hfenienfe. 

Wiiitoxi's Ckimplnte Angler. Edited 
by Edwasd JasQV, Eaq. XJpwm4» qf 
Soe Jfegraoevi. j 

or, With 26 additimtA page 

iNuilfiiNonf on Sfeol To. ed. 


WeHington, XAl^l Fromthe'W 
tenala of MaxweS. I^jhM m»gra9l0qfl, 

Weetropp*! KaniUKMikef ArohaMdogp 

Now Eklition. reyised. JVninertmrNItt^ 
iraiitmt. U. M, 

VUe^i Katnnd Wmtlxy «t Bd- 

bomo With Notes by Sir WfUXaK Jew- 
nran and ]fe>WAJu> Janov Eaq. MmtnOtd 
bv 40 JBnffmvingg, 

— ; or, fib# pktUi adhered, 
u. ed. 

Tonng, The, Lady’e Book. A Ma- 

and Acooc^dshments. Btmd^ 

Woodevt Jllmtrattom, and Mwtwt Nn- 
graidn#t on Sied. U. Od. 

— ; or, el&th gUt, gid edga$, 9a 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

^ 03 Fofe. at 60 . ea<A. eaetfUng thorn markoA oiktnoita 

,Sschylxi8 translated into Eng&sh I Aristotle's Hiitory of Animals. In Tec 
Verse by A. Swajfw ica. ; Books. TranaUted, with Notes and Index, 

. ■ , JLiteraliy translated into hf ^^iOHAiu> Cmcsswaix, MJL. 


English Prose by an Oxonian, 3t. 0d. 

'■> Appendix to. « Contaiiiing 

ths BeWings given in Hermann's posthn- 
mons Edition of JEschyloa. QKOBoa 
Biraosa MJL 3s. 6d. 

Anunianne Xaroelliniu. History of 
Rome from Constantins to ValeoB. TraaB- 
lated by 0. D. Tonos.B A.. Dble. ▼oL.7s. 6d. 

Antoninus^ The T^onghts of the 
isknpesw Marcos AareHos. Tnuialated by | 
Ono. Lomo, MA. 3s. Sd. j 

Apnleivs, the Ctolden Ass; Death of I 

^aerates; Fknrldai and Disoonrse on Magic. 1 
To wbldi Is adOed a Metrical Venkm of 1 
Onpid .and Psyche; and Mn. Xif^s 
Pqpvlie. fVnHNi9)feos, 

Aristophanes Comedies. Literally 

T’^*’ .laied, with Notee and Extracts fraoi 
Frere’s and other Metrioal Vendons, by 
W. JT. Hicotm. 3 vola. 

VoL 1. Adiamlane. Knighta fSooda. 

Wa^Nh Peace, and Bizda. 

Vol. X I^lstrata, The8mophorIasiM». 
Frogs, Eocfeslaansaft, and Bntna. 
Aristotle'S Xthies. Literally Trans- 
lated by ArohdeaoQfn Bnows, lata Olaeetosl 
Professor of King's OoUega. 

Polities and Jloonoades. 

, Translated by E. Wounmih MJL 
— > " ■ " Ketaphjrsios. L iterall j Trans- 

lated, wllh Notes, Analysts, KsenrtnattaB 
Qaestioos, and Index, 1^ the Bew. Jobs 
, HrM*MABOii,MA.,andaoldMedaUtstla 
t If efephyiloa, T.CJ>. 

3 $ 


Organon ; or, Logical Trea- 
tises. With Notes. Ac. By OiF.Owas,M.A. 
3 Tols., 8s. ad. pach. 

■ ■■ Bhetorie and Poettes. L''^- 

ralJy Translated, with Examination i|oe»> 
ikma and Notea, by mi Oxonian. 

Athenaans. The Deipnosophiats ; or, 
the Banquet of the LesinDed. Translated 
by 0. D. XpNoa BA. 3 vola 

Osssafr Complete, with the ^exmi-^ 
drian, A^ican, and Spanhfe Wara Lite- 
rally Trsnsiatod, with Notea 

Oatnllns, Tlbnllns, and the TigU of 
Venna A Uteral Prose Transiatloa. To 
which are added Metrical VeBilona by 
lAxs, lilaauroxa. and othsis. JVonMe* 
pfees. 

Oioero's Orations. Literslly Trsns- 
lated by 0. B. Yomoa BA. In 4 eeda 
Tol. I. contains the QraUons agataiat 
Venea kc. Portrait, 

VoL a. Catiline, Arohlas, Agnralas 
Law, Bablrfna, Mnrena, Bylla, Ito. 
VoL 8. Orations for his Honae, Plaiwliia 
Sexttna CkBltna, Milo, Liguptn^ Ad 
YoL 4. Mlsoellaneons Oratloaa, and 
Bbetoirloal Works} with Oenend In- 
dex to the feor vednmea > 

on the Xatiiri of the OodB, 

Dlvinatton, Fata Lawa a Nefiablle, dm 
Translated by Q. D. BA., and 

F. BassAK, 



' BOMXtS 



%«oplkr. 

■ ; ■ OHfbtty IXtA Aft, Mtndfhltt, 

. ^ Utwm* Vmamm, As. Uttrallr 

TimMl^^ El»]rollD«. an. A! 

oitlOriiti^Aiit Otttiilt. By 
J»8.1iirAndn, ALAu • 

Btmoftlientf* OrttStnt. Tnmslated, 
witli Mot6«, bf 0. Binir Kanrviyr. In f 
irolamet. 

Vel. 1, The OlyntAteo, RilUppfe^ and 
other Fnb'lfk Orattozui. 3f. 6a 
Vol, a. On ui OKnvn nodi on the Sm- 
baAoy. 

VoL a Aiiatiuit Ltfitliiea ttOdk*. An- 
drotrtcMi^ ond AristocntM. 

* Vol 4. Prl^te and other Omtlons. 

Vql. 0. MlioeUaneotu OrattoQM. 

Dictionuv of lAtin I^notataoiu. In- 

• dndlng^NItBrbe, Mwtmiw Uotbammmm 

k Terms, atid Phr'vaea ; and a OoUeotl<ni ct 

above 600 Gl^rctek Qnotatlons. With aU the 
qaoQtltlaa marked, ft Bkiglish TroDeJaUoni. 

— 2^1 In4az Terbomoi. 6$. 

Index Verbomm onlju la 
, Biogenee Laerti^. Ltres and ^ pm- 
lone of the Andeill Philosopbetx. Tnuoa- 
Ifttod, with Notee. by C. D, Ymon. 
Spictetcul. f^isconrsesf with Encheiea 
%h<>Q and Fra^entaT Translated with 
JNTtea, by Qkonilii Lcwa, M.A. 
ZxinpidtK. Literal] j TransUted. *]to 18. 
VoL 1. Heouba, Oraetea, Medea, Hipw* 
iyttMi. Alcestis, Boochw, Heracuose, 
iMlgenlg in Anllde, and l|dilgeala m 
'Pnrio. % 

W VaL 3. Hercnlee Forens, Tropes, Ion 
Andromache. SappUoa^ ^ttelon, 
£lectr«. Cyelope. Imesns. ^ 

Qrtek AnlAology. Literally Traii»> 
lated. iVith Metxioal Verslcma Vf vorionf 
AtitboM*. A 

BonutnoM of H^odonw, 

lx>oiitt8. and AchillM Tanoo. * 

* Herodotoi* A New luid Literal 

* Tsanslatlmv ^ HsmiT Comr, BLA^ of 

Woroeetor Otdlege, Oxford. 

Hosiod, CftlUmaohiu, and Theofnli. 

TrosalatiBd, with Notea, J. 
KSMICb, M«A« 

Sdmor’A tlM* Literally Tranalated 
Adyaiey, Hynma, Ao. Lite- 
niiy Tnumlated. 

.Hcyptoo. Literally Translated, by 

• fiMaav, OoreflOly tevlMd tor an ChcoNioir. 
3i. ed. 

Jiistlak, Oomeliva Jfepoe, and Sntro- 
pltie. LttenOly TraoslaU^ with Notee 
aoMndex, byl. S. Wassna. X JL 


Mitva, iAA 2x«e 

eOiOA ^ L. mvjmt HJu with m 
MoMoal VerAonbrOillbid. J tiiX x*** 
Idrf. A new^and LItefal Ttwnelwtioitf 
I 7 Qa Bntijm and oihc^ BnAxeii^ 

V^ L Oo^atns 
Vol X Books »--06. 

VoL X Books 37W»6. 

VoL 4 Books 37 to the end ; 

Xiuoaa'i YbaxftUft. Traxudatedy wiik 
Notee, by BL T. Btiftr. • 

Lxeratiiiu. Literally TransSated, wltb 
NoteB by the Rev. J. & Wakaoir, XJL 
And the Metrical VeraloD by -Jf Qoosa 

Kaitiara Epigraaii, eomplota. Lite- 
rally Translated. Soob oocomponted 
one or more Verae Tronolaitons aelected 
from the Works of EnidhA FoetSb and 
oOher sonroes. With a ooploas IndeK. 
Double volnme (660 pages), tf* 6d* 
Md'i Work!, eompleti. Literally 
* Tranalated. 3 vola 

VoL 1. FosU, Tristla, EnlXlee, As. 

JTol. 2, MetemorphoMar* 

& Heroides, Art ot Love, Ao. 
Pindar. Literally Translated, Sy Daw- 
bom W. Tnatnet, and the Metrical Vcarsloa* 
by AbeaeulK Moou. 

Plato’i Voffks. Translated by the 
Rev. H. Cabt and others. In 6 VOM. 

VoL LBrhe Apolo^ of Socrates, ditto, 
Fhaado. (^rgias, Protagoras, Ptuedm. 
Thecetetos, Batbyphxm Lj^ 

VoL X The Republic, TlnuBas. ACMtlaa. 
VoL 3, Meno, Bathydemns, The 8e- 
pblst, Statesman, Cratidns, Pamie- 
nldeo, and the Bocupiet. 

VoL 4. PhileDos. Cbannides, ladiea. 
The Two Akibiadm, end len other 
Dbdognes. 

Vol. 6. The Iawb. 

VoL 6 The OonbtHu Works. Vflth 
Benerol Indeou 

Dialofuof, Tm Analy^ and 

index to. With Referencea to theTtoafr* 
lation in Bohn* ■ Oossicaf lll»«ry.''Ni|BOr 
Day. 

Plantiui’B OomediM. Literally Tnuuk 
lated, with Notea by H. T. Blunr, BA. 
In 3 vohk 

Pliny'i natural Bdatoij. Tjcaxudited, 
with Ooplone Notee, by the into Jom 
BosiooiK, M.D., FJLS« and B. Tf Bnunr* 
B-A inevola. . ^ • 

Pliny tha Younger, 13ie Lettai 
Miixiti>Ta*B { ranslation revised. Xy the 
Kev. F. 0. BosAmnwr, MJL 
Propextiiis, Petronlni, and Idhaiaiaa 

SecniMliia, and AriStenoetiiS. IdtemUy 
'rronatated. and ocoomiwined If PeeMea) 
Venioaa, trom vaiioiu smiroii. 

at 


jk mTALOaVM OF 


Ixiftttxitei of QnMtf, 

Ukrally TratukitacL with Notes, te., 

(I. & WAtBOit, MJk. In II vohk 

l&Hooti Tlomt, fuxd Yelleini Pat^r* 

Cfidhis. Wit^ Oo|>1oti» Notes, Blog^phic&l 
Notloes, and Index, J> S. Watsok. 

Tho Oxford Translation 

revised. 

StaadAH library Atlaii of Clasaieal 

GeogOsphy. TwmU'j-txoo large eolaurcd 
moeardkng to the latest. autkorUie*. 
With a oomplote Index ^acoenfaated) 
Slvtng the latitude and longitude of eveiy 
lliioe named in the Maps. Imp. 8vu. Ys. 6a. 

0traWa Chiompby. Translated; 
with Ooptoot Notes, by W. FauxMntB. 
ICJh.., a^ H, CL HAKiiiion, £aq. With 
Index, gitteg the Ancient and Modem 
Namea. Is 3 vole. 

Sttatonins* Live» of tb« Twolw-t 

Cteears, and other Works. Thomson^ 
[ TranelattozL revised, with Notes, by T, 
FoiuBerrss. ^ 


TaeittUi. Literal/ Translated., 

Notea voia ' 

VoL 1. tbe Amg^ . 

Vol. a. The Htsloiy, Gegnanlil • 
onba fta With Index, 

Tor^oo and Pbttdnu, By M. t, 

UlLXY. B.A. 

Theooiittw^ Bion, . HoicMi, «nd . 

lyrtafus. By J. Bawks. M,A. With .tho 
. Metrical Vet^ons of (Jhapman. 
Thocydidos. Lit.«rally Translated by 
llev. H. Dals. In a vole. 3t. 6<t. each. 
Yirgil, Literally Translated by l>AVTr> 
sow. New Edition, oamfuUy revised Hi Od, 
Xenophon's Worke, in 3 Vois. 

YoL 1. The Anabasis and Meinorabilla. 
'franslatod, with Notes, by J. S. Way- 
SOH, M.A. And a Geographical Com* 
mentary, by W. F. AxNswoBTa, FJS.A., 
F.a.GA. &c. 

Vol. 2. and Heb nlc«, 

: . J. S. Watson, M.A., r . a»e Bov. K, 
Dale. 

Yol. 3. The Minor Works. By J. 3. 
Watson, MJL 


SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. , 


6? 7ol4. at^Bs. each, tmoegpting those marked othentdea 


AgoMtiM and Ocmld’s Comparative 
PhyMoLs^. Enlarged by I>r. Waioiw. 
t^pmarde qf 4no J^tgravings. 


Baeon*a Xonun Organum and Ad- 
vandemenVof l^eamiug Complete, with 
Notes, by J. Hxvky, ^.a. 

BoUoy'e Manual of Technical Analy« 

lUk A Guide for the Testing of Natural 
and Artiiiclal ilubstancet. By B. H. Paul. 
100 Wood JSngrpvitW*- 


BBIDGEWATEE TEEATISB8. — 


— — — Bell on the Hand, Its Me^hA^- | 
ahm^tnd Yitar Endowments as eriuoixil . | 
Design. Seventh ISdtUon Revised. I 


Xirby on the Bieiory, Eabita, 

and Instincts of Animals. Emted, with 
Notes, by T. Kyiteii; Jonks. Nmserous 
JSSngriKJifu/Stmeu^ are addiUanal. 

Irfa vols. 


Kidd on the Adaptation of 

E^mat Nature to the Physical Condition 
*of Man. 3«. ed. 

Wheveiri Astronomy and 
General Physics, considered with refer* 
enoe to Natural Theology. Sr. 6d. 

— — Chalmers on the Adaptation 
ef ifixtemal Nature to the Moral and In- 
tellectual Constltathm of Man. 


am *' 

BHlI)G.eWA'rKK TPvEATTSE8~-oor 

- Prout’i Treatise on Chemis- 
try. Meteorology, artd Digestion. Edited 
by Dr. J. W. GniFFiTR. 

Buckland’s Oeolo^ and 

Mineralo^j, 2 volg, IBs. 

“5- Eoget's Animal and Veg^^- 
table Thyjdology. lUmtrated. la a voU. 
8s. each. 

Carpontor'i Ct>r. W. B.", Zoology. A 

Systematic View of the Struct ore, Uab{t»{, 

* Inatiucts, and Uses, of the pjinci|»jd Fmnl- 
lies of 1|5e Animal Kingdom, and of the 
ohitif foruifi of Fossil Renjiilns. B'svlfjfd 
by W. 8. DAU.A8, F.L.S. JUiiiUmted witk 
many hundred fToigi Xngrmingi In 
a vols. 6«. each. 

— Mechanical Philosophy, Ai« 

trohomy, and Horology. A Popular ‘'ix- 
poflltlon. IB* Hkisfy'otiota. 

Vegetable Physiologjir ^d , 

Systematic Butary. A compKstc .intro- 
duction to the Knowledge of I*lant«. 
Revised, under arrangement wlth^b? 
Author, by. E. LAKXsnTEtt. M.J)., Ac. ' 
Seoerai hundred lUuvtrations on WoskL d. 

— - Animal Physiology. In part 
re-written by the Autbot. tl^pumrde of 
800 eoqpttad lUusdratiom, ». at 
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TviOlibllM 

M iHihu . _ 

yr^. Orr^ia #*11 

J Xi^irnfaWAwm, H6it. 

XMiiMir^ . 

* Tiaiuiliitofl Ij- .iwixiiii --.- 

«Q Apf^tjcol ih» mMik 

best oailimUcfttod StcM$e3 of iji^Kritloia, 
Dreanu. Tobl«>Tiir»toft and Spiitt-Bap- 
plus, iwu In 3 volo. 

jSogs*! ^ Xxptri* 

mental KBtd MAtarol PhUoaorfiy, Ooo- 
tatniiiig M«<auxiico, Pooiinfttifiiy J^Nbro* 
itait^ %pdiaalu!% Aoenstioa, 

^lorio, Efoctiielt^, Valtatatu, and Mag* 

► netlam- Kew Edition, eolarsed. Qj- 
twmii^ <2^400 n'lMxlouta. 

to 

With a VoSBolary, oontainiBg an I . 

* nation of all the Tenna in' preeent nao 
New Edition, enlarsed. trumenma &%• { 

1*“ jrratimpi. 3l 6d ^ j 

Hm^oldt'o €oi(ii& ^ or, iSot^^f a i 

^^l^byaical DeacrtnUim of tbe UnlUiM i 

* mnal&ted bv SJa Qni and W. B t 
DatiUn, El<4* Fhrpmtt. lafiya . 

!■. OAi^j owepjlns VdL VnW J 

tlda edition tbe notaa ar« pteoed ! 
bRlOilt the textO HniQbo)dt*a aaafytlaal 
8aRiin«Md.ea and the naaBugei hitherto anp* 
proaaed are Indnded, and new and ood- 
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